THE 


CALCUTTA REVIEW. 


Arr. I—1. The Weatherhys: Father and Son, By Joun Lane, 
Tvo Clever by Tlalf. By Joun Lana. 
3. Oakfield ; or Fellowship in the Last. By W. D. ARNOLD. 


INCE Mr. Macaulay set a notable example of vo0f noticing the 
works which he cited as the subject of a Review Article, 
several writers, both in England and India, who, we are bound to 
say, have not reminded us in any other manner of Mr. Macaulay, 
have succeeded in imitating him in that particular. ‘To follow 
even a good example is not always satisfactory : to follow a bad 
one is apt to be humiliating ; and ‘this is the penalty that we pro- 
pose to provoke. By so doing, we do not mean to infer that the 
gentlemen whose books are ni named above are not worthy of the 
most careful critical consideration ; we simply mean to infer that 
they have had it. It is too late to pronounce a verdict when the 
judement has been delivered ; and as both writers have already 
been condemned to that delightful species of literary transporta- 
tion—being extensively read—we have no desire to enter an 
appeal ag inst the sentence. 

Among the things that we do not propose to discuss, we may 
also add one or two questions referred to in the above wor ks, which 
have already caused an amount of cavilling equally unprofitable to 
all concerned. We prefer to deal with what is more pleasantly 
suggestive in these volumes, and to notice a few peculiarities of 
Indian life, which would present themselves most forcibly to one 
not too familiar with them. 

There are many doubtless among our readers who are more at 
home in this foreign country than in their own land ; who scarce- 
ly remember the sun but as a natural enemy ; who accept the 
most outré modes of life as matters of routine, and the most ob- 
solete phases of opinion as the spirit of the age. To these, how 
much that is moving around them must be lost to the sight : 
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how much of the moral to be drawn from it must be missed by 
the sensations ! And who, despite the experience which should 
always obtain respect, and the authority, it may be, which never 
fails to command it, would not place more reliance upon the ob- 
servation of one wha, without either experience or authority, 
shoul | possess a Vigorous insieht not yet obse ured ny hi abit, id 
an acute comprehension not yet deadened | by details | 

These remarks may be less new toa ore it m: ny pe rsons, than 
necessary to a ereat many others ; for there is something in 
the vitality of an error that exceeds the nine lives of a eat. 
Tt has only to become steady to be respected, and only res- 
pected to be revered ; while a fine dashing truth is apt to be 
classed as a dangerous companion, and to be stiomatized as an 
adventurer,—which it very often is, and a desperate one into the 
bareain. 

[t is mainly, then, from a home point of view, that life in India 
can be fairly estimated; and to fairly estimate life in India, 
every body knows that we must oo beyond Caleutta. The north- 
west may be taken as a fair specimen, ‘and it is to the north-west 
{hat we address ourselves. The month or two passed in Caleutta 
scarcely prepares the new arriy: al—tresh from Europe—from Ene- 
land—from London—for the phenomena presented by an up- 
country station. In London he was of course lost—to an extent 
which makes a ereat many persons particularly desirous of never 
being found again. He had also imbibed Paris, and tasted pos- 
sibly of Vienna and Rome. Parts, he already began to feel might 
have grown into a passion, from which nobody was ever yet 
known to recover ; and Vienna and Rome might have imp: anted 
themselves upon his nature, as habits at any rate, almost as bad 
as taking to a meerschaum—not very fasein: ating at first, but 
difficult to be dispensed with. From all these passing’ influe nees 
he is seasonably roused by the Overland journey. What new 
scenes and old associations—for one’s early reading i is all pow erful 
—are conjured up by the mere idea! But the Overland j journey 
is soon found to be a rush and a scramble, during which there is 
too much to see to permit one to observe, and too much to say 
to enable one to reflect. Caleutta is a ovaah anda elare, from 
which the new comer seeks refuge in silence and sh: adow, and 
finds them occasionally when he does not want them—under a 
punkah. The North West follows, and then come the stern reali- 
ties of Indian Lite. We pass over the dAk—who would not 
pass over the dak if he could ?—and find the new arrival at his 
station. He is probably in the hey-day of the cold weather ; 
but he has of course a foretaste of his troubles. How dism: ul, for 
one who has so recently parted from “his friends,’’—to find him- 
self transplanted toa place which, for Asiatic exau, combined 
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with European observances, has no parallel in any other country. 
An up-country station in India is an e xception to everything. It 
reminds one of the desert, but wants its freedom. It. suggests a 
foreign country, but imposes on us the cares of home. It exacts 
something of ihe etiquette of May Fair, but atfords nothing of its 
varied intereourse. It 1s not like a country town, for it presents 
no facilities greater than the dik for running away from it. It 
is not like a crowded city, for 1t does not allow one to remain 
ignorant of one’s next door neighbour. It is like nothing under 
the sun—an Indian sun of course excepted—but itself. Itisa 
station—“ only this and nothing more ”’—nor less. 

The new comer of course fee Js and. sees before he begins to ex- 
perience and reflect. He feels that the weather is ge {tine warm- 
er every day, and he sees that he has now exh: austed ev erything 
in the way of novelty which the place may contain. There is 
probably very little of natural beauty in the neighbourhood, and 
still less in the way of art which can be recurred to with pleasure. 
Ile may of course be cast in astation which is an exception in this 
latter respect, and if so he isa fortunate man. He leaves his 
cards of course upon the society. Ue exchanges a few words 
with the people whom he finds at home, when he most likely 
labours under a consciousness of having’ nothing to say ; and he 
finds himself “ cutting ” these same people when he meets them 
out, and continues to do so until he gets their faces by heart. He 
is asked to dinner here and there ; and through mecting the 
same faces so often at dillerent houses, forgets occasionally, if he 
is at all absent, whose house he is im. The conversation for the 
most part is perfectly unintelligible to him. It abounds in terms 
and phrases with which he is unacquainted, and refers to persons 
whom he has never heard of, or not yet individualized in his 
mind. Ile sees two elderly ge nntlemen convulsed with I: wehter at 
some joke referring toa place called a “ eutcherry,” but what 
there is to laugh at he cannot make out. Ile puzzles himself in 
wondering what a cutcherry can possibly be. It is no doubt a 
slang term for something—he has read in Mrs. Mackenzie’s book 
that people talk slang dre: udfully in India. A eutcherry is pro- 
bably some improper place e—he has read in several books that the 
moral tone of society in India is very bad. Still, he wonders 
how two gentlemen can make such allusions in the presence of 
ladies, and is sorry to see that two or three of the latter are 
laughing as muchas anybody. He will certainly write home 
and tell his friends about it : he feels himself already gaining an 
experience of the country. So he sits quietly, having transacted 
the necessary courtesy demanded of him by the young lady on 
his right, by making three observations—two sensible ones and a 
failure,—and receiving from her three observations in return— 
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two failures and a sensible one. Even this kind of conversa- 
tion he has found it difficult to keep up. He eannot ask if she 
has been to the Opera lately ; nor is it of any use to say anything 
about the Chiswick [ete ; ‘and he has not arrived at that deeree 
of contidence—which requires middle age and immove: able fea- 
tures—which would enable him to ask, “ which do you prefer, 

muffins or crumpets 7’’—a_ question which we remember being 
put by a “ bold bad man,” in London, to an astounded female 
stranger. He has a half belief that the orthodox enquiry may 
be, “ which do you prefer, the Regular or the Irregular Cavalry ?” 
but not being quite sure, does not hazard it. It may be therefore 
inferred, that his three remarks are limited to the weather and 
the dak > and then perhaps the weather again. He does not 
ap ply himself particularly to the dinner, for he has not cour: ive to 
ask in public for what he wants under their native names, and 
has been prematurely abashed by receiving a knife het he 
thought he had asked for a spoon—a kind of mistake which a 
great many persons in India think highly distinguished, and 
which indeed we have seen affected by persons, who, from certain 
indications of local colorine, we should say had atin Europe 
only in the capacity of visitors. But of course our friend has not 
arrived at this triumphant point of experience. So he sits 
quietly ; looks up at the punkah ; mixes his wine rather in- 
judiciously ; takes notice of the ladies’ dresses, if he is critical in 
such matters, and wonders what his sisters, whom he has seen 
six weeks before in the first blush of the last mode, would think 
of them. Ile looks too at the @entlemen’s dress, decides that 
there is not an orthodox collar at the table, and wonders where 
the civilians get those extraordinary coats. Then he looks up at 
the punkah again, and only half listens to the conversation. He 
starts fervently on somebody addressing him, and has a suspicion 
that he has been—only for an inst: unt —aslee ‘p. Then there is a 
buzz, and the ladies leave. The principal difference made by this 
event is—that the ladies have lett. There is very little accession 
to the conversation. It is just a little more free perhaps. A 
subaltern for instance informs his immediate neighbour that his 
commanding oflicer is an ass; and our friend hears for the first 
time that a distineuishe d C olonel of Cay: alry, Ww ith aname high 1 in 
pubhe estimation, cannot ride :—“ You dicul lsee how he er: asped 
his holster pipes yesterday—it was a rich treat.’ This is the extent 
pe haps of the license : very little more wine is taken, and there 

is not so much sittine over it as even in England in these deco- 
rous days. The remainder of the proceedings are soon over. 

Nobody Is going anywhere else, except a bachelor or two toa 
mess perhaps; and these lizht up furtive cheroots in the veran- 
dah, and mount, it may he, dog-carts of a flagrant character, 
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vhich they could not very well keep W: iting for them in 
Mr. Thacker: w’s “ dearly be loved Baker Street.’ 

A few weeks pass over, and our young friend has become an 
old Indian. It 1s wendiatel by the way what an old Indian one 
becomes in a few weeks, and what a young Indian one remains in 
afew years. But he is an old Indian in his own estimation, 
which is suflicient : if everybody only succeeded in satisfying hiune 
self, there would be no necessity to please others. He knows his 
own servants by sight, which is a great triumph, for at first all 
the natives resemble one another like a flock of shee p. Ile ean 
also ask for what he wants with tolerable facility ; has got a 
house all to himself’; has tried a hookah, which he will abandon 
when the novelty has passed, as nearly every body does now, 
and begins precociously eaperad the country. Of course these 
symptoms are heightened or modified by cire umstances—Wwhether 
he is a milit: ary or a civil service “ Grif,’ or neither,—and_ in 
either case he may fall into extre mes, either of books or billiards, 
and be successful or unsuecessful in life, according to the chances 
common to all climates and conditions. 

But our Griffis not beginning to moralize as yet. He is look- 
ine about him, and is pre pared to mi: ike the best of everything he 
sees and hears. His first mania is most probably for amusement. 
Ile knows every body ina formal manner, and has made a few in- 
timate acquaintances—these are manufactured in a few hours in 
India. He is determined to rush into the Vortex of Society—to 
eive himself up to the eiddy whirl for a time, before he takes 
seriously to study—which he has several times resolved to come 
mence “the first thing on Monday morning,” and has then post- 
poned to the first of next month—by way of beginning i In a revu- 
Jar manner. Ile is ready for the rush, we where is the Vortex ? 
It is plain that he will not find it hy staying at home, so he 

resolves to go and call upon some of the leaders of fashion, and. 
hear what is goime on. At the first house where he makes the 
enquiry, he receives the well known answer that there is nothing 
at all, and that everything is more dismal than ever. Are there 
no balls coming off? This question causes absolute Jaughter. 
Why, there has been no ball since the Queen’s birthday, and 
there is no chance of another. The last was a failure, because 
the Brigadier insisted upon full dress, and the officers were too 
hot to dance; and because 1t had been “ got up” by two or three 
of the wrong people ; and because Mrs. A ’s box, which she 
had been expecting for seven months from England, had not 
‘come up,” and she had no ball dress, and therefore stayed at 
home; and because Mrs. B , Whose box dad come up, and 
who had a beautiful ball dress, wasn’t allowed by her husband to 
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dance; and because Mrs, C——, who was the best dancer in the 
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station, took it into her head to sit still all the evening, alter 
filling up her eard about six times over ; and because the D S, 
who were always interfering with people’s s amusement (it’s very 
fortunate they have lett the station sine e), chose to give a dinner 
arty on the same night, and detained their guests until they were 
thoroughly fatigued, with the exception of a despera e youth or 
two, who wouk I oo anywhere at any hour; and eons several 
ladies stayed away for reasons of their own, and several other 
ladies sti ayed away for reasons of somebody else’s s; and beeause the 
refreshments were bad; and accordingly nobody enjoyed them- 
selves except the gentlemen who stay ed to the second supper, 
and they paid de: ily enough for their amusement the next day. 
This is not cheering. But our Griff, still bent — rushing 
into the Vortex of Society, 1s not denuded. He speaks to two or 
three influential men upon the subject of a possible ball—there 
ure always two or three men in a station who manage these mat- 
ters. he first application is encouraging, Captain Warble 
thinks that thines are not “ripe” for the purpose, and besides, 
is of opinion that the civilians ought to “do something” this 
time, and that “some of those fellows who are drawing four or 
five thousand a month” ought to give balls instead of making 
people subseribe for them. Our Griff next proceeds to Rapid, a 
subaltern, who is always ready for anything. He has always a 
good following in whatever he proposes, and is a eeneral favorite. 
Rapid is evider utly the right man, and Griff finds him in the right 
place—i. e., at home. Rapid is just taking his first cheroot of 
the day (and his last but two, for he is not one of your dissipated 
men) and thinking of Miss Myrtle, the Judge’s daughter, whom 
he has met out the nieht before, and j in whose favour he i is un- 
derstood to be a “ gone coon ”’—in the objectionable phraseology 
of some of his friends. She has on that occasion expressed her 
wish that somebody would “ @et upa ball,” and he is just medi- 
tating upon the subject. The suggestion of Griff is therefore 
singularly apropos. ‘They agree to go and rout up old Warble, 
aud make him join. The result is promising. Warble is open to 
conversion, and (after tiffin) is of opinion th: it the thing may be 
done if the Browns and Joneses can be induced to come, and 
the Robinsons ean be guaranteed to stay aw: iy. Rapid is not 
a man to be daunted ; so without more di lay he gets a sheet of 
fo scap, and writes the proposition for a subse siption ball 
neatly at the top, with a request that those disposed to join 
will put down thei ‘ir names, or at any rate not omit to write 
the word ¢ “seen, The Nn he puts the Import: nit doc ‘ume nt, big 
with the fate of so many Polkas and Deux Te ‘mps, into a ‘lone 
envelope, with the words “In circulation” written outside, and a 
long list of names, and hurries off with it in his bugey, to 
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eet the signature of the Brigadier and some “big Civilian” 
to head the subseriptions—for though the virtual originators of 
the festivitv, it would be death to the design were either of our 
three friends to assume the lead. These preliminaries are soon 
achieved—the “ Brig. ” merely observing that he does’nt care 
much for these things, but will make a point of going, and the 
bio Civihan putting his name down without dreaming of being 
present, but with a vague notion that he is doing something for 
“ the masses,’ and that property has its duties as well as its 
rights. The severe test is to follow, and this, as fortune wills it, 
is successful, Some fifty or sixty persons put down their names, 
and of these about half may he expected to bring ladies, Of 
course these are all persons of recognized position in society, and 
who know more or less of one another. But. it may be that 
some are invited over from out-stations, to swell the number, 
and to give that appearance of strangers among the old faces, 
which conveys one of the most refreshing sensations that the 
Mofussil can afford, and is comparable to nothing but the first 
sparkle of the desert spring, or the first experience of any of 
those pleasant things of which poets dehght to sing. 

lor the next few days, all the station who have subseribed to 
the ball are on the gill rire about their toilettes—exce pt indeed 
the absurdly opulent people who have everything in fabulous quan- 
tities from home; and even they have occasionally to endure the 
misfortunes to which all in this life are subjec t—espe cially if they 
rely upon the bullock train. All the available gloves in the 
station are hought up, as the first preliminary, and there is a rush 
made upon the wretched milliner, who has been neglected for the 
last three months. The eloves are of course all of the wrong 
sizes—the white ones are spotted with yellow, and the yellow ones 
are stained with white, owing to exposure to the arr, ‘and it m: Ly 
be a dash of sea water, and at least half of them break disas- 
trously at the seams on first being put on, through the same causes, 
joined to the dry heat up the ‘country, which has operated as 
a pleasing variety. Now it is that li adies who have hitherto been 
remarkable for a deeree of ami wbility of which “dovelike ” conveys 
but a faint idea, begin to tell their husbands respectively, that it was 
all nonsense putting down their names, for they have nothing to 
eo in, and they (the husbands) know it. A mild man, perhaps, 
out of the number, suggests some existing dress which does not 
seem used up—and which he thinks “ rather swell than other- 
wise ” as eligible at the crisis ; but we need scarcely say that he 
is promptly put down, as his ignorant conduct deserves. As if 
indeed //a/ thing es do, whic h ev ery body has seen, and when 
the so-and-so’s will be there, who give themselves such airs be- 
cause they are just out from England, and the somebody-elses, 
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who have just got their box out, which is the next best thing ! 
Of course the monster subsides, as in duty hound, and retreats 
to his own room, which presently begins to give forth a slight 
odour of tobacco, and from which a pop, something like the open- 
in@ of a soda water bottle, is probably heard, accompanied by a 
splutter, the result of a furtive effort to open it eently—blundered 
of course by that ass of a servant! This, it should be remem- 
hered, is an individual case—we should be very sorry to represent 
it as a specimen of Anglo-Indian manners ecnerally. . 
The creat night arrives. Soon after, our friend Griff arrives 
also—at the public rooms where the ball is held, and where he is 
one of the first. The scene is not one of enchantment, such as 
he had imagined a ball to be in the gorgeous Mast—the land of 
the sun, of Birds and Flowers, and Jewels and Odours, and 
Houris fairer than all of these. There is an uninhabited look 
about the place, which can be accounted for only by the appear- 
ance being founded upon fact. The walls look white-washed— 
for the reason that they are so, and there is an air of desolation, 
which the presence of seven persons does not altogether dissipate. 
There are plenty of lights, however, and the canvass 1s stretched 
with admirable tightness upon the floor—signs of the activity 
of the stewards, and delightful for dancing purposes. It ts half 
past nine. The seven persons who make desolation the more 
apparent, are all men. They are already courting the refreshments, 
and Griff joins them for want of something better to do.  Pre- 
sently a new party arrives=-two of them are ladies. Then 
another party—one is a lady. Three is usually considered a quorum 
in the Mofussil, and the band begins to play. Scarcely has the 
first dance begun when two more parties, mustering five ladies, 
drop in with desperate vigour—and the ball is in full swing. Our 
Grif is in the Vortex of Society, and yields himself to the gay 
abandonment of the scene. More people arrive, including more 
ladies, until the number of the latter actually rises to seventeen. 
The men by this time at least half fill the rooms, and the en- 
chantment is at its height. Up to the period of half-past twelve 
Griff experiences an unsettled feeling, as if the ball had only 
just begun ; but when once he is certain that no more e@uests— 
ladies especially—need be expected, and he is assured on the au- 
thority of several of the stewards that the occasion is 2of a failure, 
he surrenders himself to sensations of mad exhilaration, and 
is determined to “make it a personal matter” with any man who 
says he is not enjoying himself immensely. Whether he dves en- 
joy himself or not of course depends upon circumstances apart from 
the mere appliances and means of enjoyment. The most magni- 
ficent balls are usually voted “ slow” by some of’ the euests, and 
the most hopelessly wretched oceasions are found delightful by 
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others. At the ordinary Mofussil ball it must be confessed that 
there are difficulties to surmount of which few men are master. 
It needs considerable animal spirits to compete for a partner 
with twenty different men, and requires something approaching 
philosophy to feel perfectly contented after xo/ succeeding, which 
must be the fate of nineteen out of the number. The probabili- 
ties are that Griff has not been sufliciently av fait to make his 
engagements before hand—which the old hands alw: ays do—and 
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so succeeds only in getting astray partner here and there, who 
has been neglected, or forgotten ; but let us hope that he enjoys 
himself, and is thoroughly satisfied that he is being carried away 
in the Vortex of Society. 

The supper is not likely to be a brilliant affair. It is more 
useful than ornamental, and unfortunate ly very few persons wish 
to make use of it. Ilowever, the ladies let off eracker bon- bons, 
and laugh over the mottoes in the approved style, and sip cham- 
pagne, and flirt mildly, and seem to like the proceeding rather 
than otherwise. A candid young person fresh from home will 
occasionally give out, In more or less marked mannier, that it is not 
the sort of “thine thi at she has been accustomed to, but every 
body, fortunate ly, “does not hear her, so that the he retical opinion 
does not mterfere with the amusement of the rest. At half-past 
one, or two, the people disperse, all heartily tired, whether with 
exerting themselv es too little or too much, and perhaps the for- 
mer is the more fatiguing of the two. <A fe ‘Ww unprincipled persons 
usually remain behind, and indulge in that most reprehensible 
proceeding—a second s supper—whic ‘+h some hardened wretches are 
actually heard to declare is the best part of the evening. At 
these horrible feasts, not only are all sorts of devilled and ‘ancho- 
vied arrangements freely indulged in, but beer is drunk, not wisely 
but too well,—in which respect. it differs from the comic songs, 
which are sung neither wisely zor too well—an arrangement, 
however, which has its advantage, as it prevents the singer from 
being asked to sing them over again. 

After his maiden attempt, our Griff is not likely to be in a 
great hurry to rush into the Vortex again, but is usually content 
with a whirl of mild amusements, which cheer but not inebriate. 
It is possible that a Dramatic fit comes over him, and that he 
yearns to fret his hour upon the stage. He has of course a no- 
tion that he ean play Hamlet (we never knew an Amateur who 
didn’t believe that, ) and a latent conviction that he is born to 
be the best Richard upon the boards. Ile joins the Thespian 
Club of the station, on the strength of this understanding that 
he has arrived at—-with himself. The delusion is very speedily 
dispersed, or at any rate he soon ceases to have any idea of acting 
upon it. 

Marcu, 1857. C 
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The fact is, that Shakespeare and the Legitimate Dramatists de 
not flourish in India. Nor is it surprising that they do not, when 
it is remembered that complete professional companies at home 
cannot make them popular with the public. Even in Calcutta, 
where an occasional professional or two come out upon specula- 
tion, for the apparent purpose of assuring themselves of the fact 
that it “ doesn’t answ er,” the strictly Hlegitimate Drama alone 
atiords them a chance. In the North West how is it possible 
that any serious or sustained performance can succeed, when the 
female parts are feminine only as far as the petticoats are concern- 
ed, and the softer sex is usually represented as rather the harder 
of the two? Even when a professional lady has “ starred it ” 
up the country, which has been very rarely, she has belonged as 
essentially to the “ heavy walks” of the drama as the elephant 
at Astley’s, and inclines to such parts as Mrs. Haller (our 4é/e 
noir of the British stage) and can never be made to play in any 
piece in which she has not to be seduced herself, or do some- 
thing desperate to somebody else. The consequence ts, that these 
ladies have not been very snecessful, and few are found to follow 
in their footsteps. So the Amateur Companies get on by them- 
selves as wellas they can. Of these the oveater numbers are 
composed of the soldiers of the European Regiments—of which 
nearly every one in India has its theatrical company. In some 
stations these coalesce with the officers and other gentlemen ; in 
others, this latter class form a company by themselves. In the 
North West the buildings used for the theatres are sometimes 
built expressly for the purpose : in other cases they are old bar- 
racks, or any other convenient or inconvenient edifice, adapted to 
the purpose ; and as may be supposed, they do not always remind 
one of Covent Garden and Drury Lane. The dramas represent- 
cd—always strictly illegitimate, as we have said—vary according 
to taste. The soldiers invariably select a real Surrey melodrama, 
containing a profligate nobleman ; a rapacious landlord, 7. e. a 
landlord with a prejudice in favour of vetting his rent; a faithful 
lover, in more or Jess humble life ; a haughty lady of title who is 
found to have made a fuue pus in her youth, and whose own son 
turns up eventually, minus his h’s, but with most enlightened 
sentiments about the nobility of astere ; a virtuous heroine who 
makes the profligate nobleman ashamed of himself; and a ereat 
deal of red fire, which eventually makes ev rerything cole ur de rose, 
as is usual when virtue is triumphant in real life. In addition to 
this, there is probably a “ screaming farce,” and as many comic 
songs and sailor’s horn-pipes as can be cr rammed into the evening’s 
entertainment. 

Among the “ gentlemen Amateurs” the farce, screaming or 
otherwise, forms the st: iple of the repertoire, except when such 
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a piece as “ Used Up” (which piece has perhaps been played more 
often than any other in India) can be found available. But this 
is of course not often, for “ Used Up ” is one of the best speci- 
mens of its class ever put upon the stage. <A writer in a home 
periodical—whose article we have happened to meet with while 
writing these pages—remarks with a profundity of observation 
worthy of a better cause, that it is always the weakness of at 
least one gentleman Amateur in every company, to believe that he 
ean play Sir Charles Coldstream rather better than Charles Mat- 
thews. We have known instances in which two or three gentle- 
men belonging to one company have each held the same opinion ; 
which of course leads to exhibitions of a far more professional 
character than anything the Amateurs can do on the stage. 
These aspirants are usually rather fresh from England, and_pos- 
sessed of the most recent coats and waistcoats, without which, it 
must be confessed, the character is apt to lose a great deal of 
vraisemblance ; for it is evident to the meanest capacity among 
the audience, that the traditionary swell of the British stage, with 
the military stripe to lis trowsers, whom the waiting maid usual- 
ly finds so irresistible, is not the Sir Charles that Matthews has 
immortalized. We are bound to say, however, that we have seen 
the character admirably performed by Amateurs in the North 
West, and that whatever faults there might have been in their 
performances, were on the right side, as far as good taste is con- 
cerned. They generally wuder-played the part, refined too much, 
both in dress and manner—forgetting that a little breadth and 
exaggeration are indispensable on the stage. In fact they were 
too much like the Sir Charles Coldstreams of real life to convey 
the requisite dramatic effect, and their performance seemed pa/e 
behind the lights, just as their cheeks would have seemed pale 
had they not been rouged. 

But we are criticising rather prematurely, it being our inten- 
tion to take the reader to the theatre (in the company of our 
Griff) and let him judge for himself. The theatre to which we 
will conduct him is not one of the best in the North West, as 
far as the building is concerned. It is a fair average specimen, 
and therefore better worthy his attention. It is a condemned 
barrack, this home of the Drama, but it is not depressed by its 
condemnation, for it never looked half so well in its original 
character. Our distinguished party arrives early, in order to form 
a fair estimate of the place before the performance commences. 
“ Karly ”? means about half-past eight, the performance com- 
mencing at nine. Being strangers, of course we have been losing 
our way, and have nearly driven our buggy into a ditch ; but 
the sounds of the commencing overture, and the light which 
streams from the open doors, have guided us in safety to the 
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spot. Outside there is a great concourse of vehicles and horses, 
the latter taken out and made comfortable for the evening— 
crowds of soldiers and mysterious persons who are never seen but 
on these occasions, and stalls for the sale of ginger beer and other 
unintoxicating refreshments, chiefly for the benefit of the soldiers, 
A great many of the gentlemen who have come ez gar¢on have 
the materials for “pegs” in their buggies, with perhaps a basket 
of ice sent beforehand ; and these persons, we need not say, 
are highly popular with their friends. Indeed their practice may 
be commended upon the strietest grounds of prudence, for they 
do more than prepare for a rainy day, by providing for a “ wet 
meht.” 

The interior of the theatre is, as may be supposed, of the Early 
Barrack Order of Architecture—that is to say, the room is long 
and straight—rather narrow for its length, but sufficiently lofty. 
The stage is at one end, and the seats are 1 ranged across the room, 
divided by partitions into first boxes, sec cond boxes, and gallery. 
The seats are all chairs, the private property of the individuals com- 
posing the audience, who have sent them from their houses during 
the day. They are carefully labelled with the names of their 
respective owners, and arranged according to their various degrees 
of dignity, unless in compliance with special arrangements. Of 
course the Brigadier and the Civilians of high degree get the best 
places, while the ordinary run of distinguished persons are planted 
promiscuously, This is as far as the first boxes are concerned. No 
class of persons are actually excluded from these places who 
choose to pay for them; ‘but in India different classes are 
so separated generally by custom, that they separate them- 
selves by instinct upon these occasions ; and the distinction, 
not too strictly carried out, doubtless makes everybody more 
comfortable. So the second class of persons find themselves 
serenely content in the second boxes, where they ean see just 
as well as in the first ; and the soldiers and kindred sub- 
ordinates make themselves uproariously at their ease in the 
gallery, where they can command the whole house. These various 
human elements being assembled, general attention is directed to 
the drop-scene, w hich, like the scenery generally, is rough and 
ready, and is probably the work of a private soldier. The subject 
is a view of a very blue bay with very yellow sand, and very 
ereen trees; buildings of a pleasing white ; and a mountain 
thrusting itself ostentatiously out of the back eround, and emit- 
ting smoke. We need not the classic- looking peasantry in the 
foreground —one of whom is talking to somebody else’s wife on 
the trunk of a fallen tree, another of whom is fishing and evi- 
dently not caring about catching any thing, and the rest of whom: 
are sprawling miscellaneous! y in the shade—to tell us that Naples: 
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is the bay and Vesuvius the mountain. We are just remarking 
the pee ‘uliar perspective which the artist has employed in the 
composition, and thinking that if nature was arranged upon the 
same principles, the bay would infallibly pour itself into the 
orchestra, and the mountain come toppling down upon the heads 
of the first boxes, when the bell rings and the curtain rises upon 
a “ screaming farce.” 

The next moment we are in the presence of Buckstone. 
There can be no mistake. The appearance is unmistakeable, 
the voice beyond all dispute, and the conduct identity itself. No 
other man ever carried comicality of countenance to such a pitch ; 
no other man ever made so much fun out of a weak voice ; no 
other man ever allowed himself to be made such a fool of by 
his wife, or blundered with such an irresistible combination of 
shrewdness and inanity when he wanted to transgress upon his 
own account. The evidence of the play bill is to the effect that 
the character is played by Lieutenant * * * of the ** Regiment, 
but this anybody may believe who pleases—we believe the man to be 
Buckstone, and although temporarily shaken in our conviction by 
the man coming to the front of the house, when the piece is con- 
cluded, and sitting beside us, in a red jae ket with the well known 
facing of the * * th, and asking us whether we will go to supper 
at the mess of that gallant corps when all is over, we are still under 
the impression that it 7s Buckstone, or else—which is the modifi- 
cation we submit to, the next morning—or else a very good imita- 
tion of him. 

In the same manner we see Keeley. In the same manner we 
see Wright. All these men have their representatives—and very 
cood represent: itives too—in India, among oflicers fresh from 
furlough, who have made good use of their ev ening’s In Lon- 
don. We have seen W right blunder more at sitting upon a lady’s 
bonnet, or performing the other pleasant farcical feat of smashing 
a baby in a chest of drawers, than several officers whom we 

could name at station theatres in the North West. The prover- 
bial cowardice of Keeley, too, (we are speaking of course in a 
professional sense,) we have seen emulated in India in a manner 
that most infallibly would have lost the actor his commission, had 
he exhibited it in half so natural a manner in his private life. 
The great difficulty, as we have said, is with the female parts, 
But it is wonderful—the way in w hich the difficulty is occasion- 
ally overcome. <As regards “ the men ” it is of course difficult 
to make them very ladylike, but they contrive to be very like 
possible ladies, and although it must be confessed, they do not 
readily accommodate themselves to the nice conduct of Crinoline, 
and do make broad strides, and pitch their voices in an unseemly 
manner—still they accomplish most of the requirements of 
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female impersonation, with a degree of success that would scarcely 
be expected, and which is almost as much as is required for a 
broad farce. But the great success is attained when a clever 
Griff is caught for the purpose. It will not do to catch him too 
young, because he is then apt to be nervous, and although his 
“ getting up” may be unexceptionable, he is apt to spoil the en- 
tire performance by running off the stage almost as soon as he 
has been dragged on to it. It is an unfortunate fact, indeed, 
that confidence seldom comes before whiskers, and that when a 
man is possessed of both, he will not always exhibit the one at 
the expense of the other. But when confidence developes a little 
in advance, and whiskers are not in his way—it is surprising how 
successful a female part can be made, despite the difficulties of 
sex. The performer of course lays his female friends under 
contribution for costume, and it is said, gets them to dress him 
oceasionally—but this we don’t believe. He certainly contrives 
to get dressed somehow, and often very well dressed. And we 
have seen gentlemen in India act in a more really lady-like 
manner than many of the “ female parties ” who are on the stage 
at home. 

We need not further accompany our friend through the even- 
ing’s entertainment, the nature of which the reader can form 
some estimate of by this time. ‘The class upon whom it produces 
the greatest effect, is of course the natives ; and it is to be feared 
that the European name is not elevated in their eyes by the ex- 
hibition. But we are fortunately strong enough in this country 
to endure any amount of contempt which may be incurred by 
military officers and solemn civil functionaries indulging in con- 
genial buffoonery, just as we are enabled to brave the public opi- 
nion which looks upon dancing as somewhat infamous, when we 
do not do it by deputy, according to the Eastern custom. 

The general habits of life of residents in the North West have 
been variously criticized, because they have been variously under- 
stood. The mistake usually made, is to select individuals, and to 
consider them as representing classes. We should no more take 
the model civilian, who spends ten hours a day in his cutchery, 
never smokes, drinks nothing stronger than a glass or two of 
champagne at dinner, and is ten years behind the age in his shirt 
collars, and general information, asatype of Indian Society, than 
we should take the traditional subaltern who has been so often 
described, who shirks every kind of duty, professional and social, 
as much as he can, and whose life is principally made up of 
“ pegs ” and promises to pay. We doubt whether these two 
popular objects of satire could ever be accepted as types, but they 
certainly cannot in the present day, when a marked improvement 
in the tone of society has taken place in India, It is true that 
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we do still meet with specimens of what we may call the “Coun- 
try bottled” classes. The Civilian who has never been home, and 
who can talk nothing but shop, is still to be met with in the 
North West. Also the “ pegging ” style of subaltern, whose 
conversation is half Hindustani and half slang, and nearly all 
sporting, who has no chance of ever getting home, and whose 
great object in life is to qualify himself for sick leave to the hills, 
which he gets at last for a longer period than he expects. But 
it must be admitted that these specimens are not numerous, and 
that they are fast becoming more rare. As a general rule, society 
in the North West is at least as intellectual as the same rank of 
society at home, and despite dozens of reasons why it should not 
be so. The climate is of course the great difficulty, but we deny 
that it is the great demoralizer that some writers seem to imagine. 
Who has not read in E nglish as well as Indian periodicals, a “des- 
cription of a hot day ? The resident in the North West is usually 
described as getting up at daybreak ; hurrying on_ his clothes 
and taking a gallop with a cheroot ; calling in at : the Coffee shop 
to talk shop : and scandal ; returning home to bathe, and break- 
fast off mountains of curry and fish and egos, all jumbled toge- 
ther ; looking in at his cutchery (we are supposing the case of a 
Civilian) for an hour or two, and knocking off some routine busi- 
ness ; returning to a tiffin consisting of piles of turkey and ham, 
curr y and rice, washed down by unlimited beer, qualified with 
sundry lasses of sherry ; then going to sleep for a couple of 
hours ; waking up in time for the evening drive ; returning 
with just strength enough to dress and dine off more turkey 
-_ ham and curry, washed down with champagne, perhaps, in- 

tead of beer; and immediately afterwards going to bed under a 
mi ah. Descriptions which we have read of the lives of Mili- 
tary men are even worse than this. Ina recent work it is asserted 
that after parade, when his work may be considered over for the day, 
the usual practice of an officer of the Indian Army is, to bathe, 
and dress of course: then to breakfast heavily, then to undress 
deliberately and go to sleep, after a mild attempt to read a volume 
of the Parlour Library ; to wake up at one or two o’clock to a 
heavy tiffin and a fabulous amount of beer; then to undress and 
go to sleep again, this time without any such apology as the Par- 
lour Library ; to rise and dress for the inevitable evening drive, 
and to return again to a heavy dinner, and bed almost imme- 
diately. 

We need not enter into elaborate speculations upon the probabi- 
lities of sucha mode of life being adopted by a gentleman of only 
moderate intelligence, under any circumstances of climate and 
confinement. But we ask any of our readers in the North West, 
whether they are accustomed to spend their days in the manner 
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described ? They will inevitably answer that they are not. We 
ask them, then, how many of their friends or acquaintances they can 
point to, as coming within the category ? We doubt whether they 
can point to any whose habits even approximate to those stated to 
be general in the North West. As for any man's habits answer- 
ing /iterally to the description, the notion 1s mere nonsense, But 
it should not be forgotten, that the above is meant to apply to the 
steady and respectable officer of the Indian Army, a married man 
perhaps. Who, after that, ean describe the habits of the dissipa- 
ted specimens of the class ? The last attempt of the kind has 
just been made in a popular periodical at home. I he article has 
already been so well described by a North West journal, that we 
cannot do better than follow our contemporary’s account. 

« Mr. Go-a-head Griffin, the hero of the sketch, is an ensign 
in the Seringapatam Slashers, quartered at Burragurrumpore. 
This station, we infer from its heat and the variety of corps quar- 
tered there, is intended for Cawnpore. At all events, it is some 
large cantonment, the seat of a Brigade, in the Upper Provinces. 
In large cantonments there is always something “ going on,” even 
during the hot winds. That something is certainly not much, 
but it might interest European readers. In the article before us 
there is positively nothing of the kind. Sleeping and drinking 
are the occupations of Mr. Griffin, and his twenty-four hours are 
so wholly eventless, that we wonder why a narration of them has 
been given to the public. Here is a summary of the article, and 
the reader may judge of it for himself. 

“The hero, Mr. Griffin, is introduced to us in bed. A sleep- 
ing hero may make a fine picture, but not when he has been 
tipsy overnight, and musquito-bitten till morning. This is Mr. 
Griffin’s condition, and he is, moreover, the victim of hideous 
dreams, caused by the wailing of a pack of jackals. This awakes 
him, and in starting up he knocks his head against the punkah. 
Of course he must have a cheroot after this. Further attempts 
to sleep are frustrated by the musquitoes, and the laziness of the 
punkah cooly. At last, Mr. Griffin, after vainly expostulating 
with that functionary asa ‘sleepy son of an owl,’ and a ‘lazy, 
good for nothing black pig,’ jumps up and gives him a sousing 
and a kick, which last operation merely hurts the inflictor’s foot. 
The result of these annoyances is a glass of brandy-pawnee, which 
is the first ‘tot’ of the subaltern’s eventful day. 

‘The brandy-pawnee, and castigation of the cooly, enable Griffin 
to sleep till gun-fire, when he is dragged to consciousness by his 
bearer. Griflin remonstrates, but the bearer is stern. The Fates 
have decreed that he must get up; and another minister of the Fates 
enters in the person of the khitmutghar, who brings a cup of tea. 

Encouraged by this assistance, the stern bearer forces on his master’s 
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socks. Mr. Griflin, who appears to be a slave in the hands of his 
menials, is thus forcibly ousted from his bed, and is at last sent 
forth by the -" andate ‘your lordship’s horse is at the door,’ to 
parade. * Thus, | 'y the combined influence of bearer, khitmutghar, 
and syce, this oflicer and gentleman proceeds to do his duty. 

“We have not space for the description of parade, but we per- 
ceive that Mr. Griflin performs the spirited manceuvre of sneaking 
round to the rear to escape notice. Alter parade he attends orderly 
room, and returns home, visiting ex route a Parsee shop, where he 
imbibes a curacoa ‘peg.’ This is his second dram before break- 
fast, which he preludes by a feast of mangoes. After an hour 
with his moonshee, Griffin dresses, and sits down to a breakfast 
consisting of ‘curry, omelette, fish, rice, eggs, jam, and bottled 
beer” After breakfast he discusses a cheroot, and quietly goes to 
sleep. 

«The next episode is a round of visits, ‘Tired of his own 
society, which he finds excessively stupid, Griflin orders i 
buggy, aud determines to brave both sun and heat in search of ¢ 
little excitement.’ After the breakfast, and its antecedents, we are 
not surprised to find him, at the first house where he calls, ‘ hope- 
lessly entangled in the furniture,’ and ‘upsetting a table in his 
way.’ That he was ever admitted i is indeed matter for surprise, 
for we should imagine most people to have been as tired of his 
society as he was himself. After his visits, he adjourns to the 
mess, where he meets a congenial character, Sponge of the Artil- 
lery, and having won a cold mohur of him, invites Sponge to 
tifin. The tiffin consists of an awful ¢ devil? in which mustard, 

eayenne, Worcestershire sauce, West India pickle, and other irri- 
tating ingredients, are mixed. This awful compound is washed 
down with ‘a cup’ and some more brandy-pawnee. After this, 

Griflin, who is now reasonably obfuscated, proceeds to the band. 

We hoon ect the following elegant morceau of description. ‘ Arriv- 
ing at where the band is playing, he goes the round of the ear- 
riages filled with lolling mem- sahibs, dressed in medieval fashions, 
and looking rather dissipated.’ From these dissipated’ characters 
Griffin works his way to the carriage containing the belle of the 
station, ‘a handsome, overdressed cirl, the only spinster for a 
hundred miles round.’ This handsome overdressed girl is, how- 
ever, destined to marry the Commissioner, ‘a dried up old gen- 
tleman, who owns, lucky girl! lacs of rupees, and luckier still, an 
inflamed liv er,’ W hy should a Commissioner be dried up, and 
why, of all men, should he own an inflamed liver ? 

« Last episode of alli isdinner. It is a mess night, and Griffin 
invites his friend § Sponge. Neither of them have an appetite, 
which, considering their ‘ devil’ and its concomitants, is not sur- 
prising, Griffin makes a hearty meal of a quail roasted in vine 
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leaves, and prawn cwry, while Sponge only feels himself equal to 
an ortolan and plantain fritter. The liquids, however, are done 
full justice to, especially by our two friends, whe by the time of 
cheroot lighting are toler ‘ably far gone. After dinner they in- 
dulge themselves with billiards, br andy- -pawnee, and ‘ pegs,’ and 
wind up with vingt-e/-771, grilled bones, and ieed beer, the result 
of which is, that ‘ Griffin’ is put to bed by his bearer ; in a condi- 
tion of thes helplessness, the united etlect of heat and dissipation, 
where he will snooze away half the day ina miserable state, 
havi ing taken the pree: wtion the ev ening before, in expectation of 
a ‘wet night,’ to ask for leave from parade, on the plea of being 
indisposed, which he certainly was.’ 

We agree with the writer in considering Griffin to be a vacuous 
young snob, and in indignantly denying that he can be ace epted 
as aspecimen of the Officers of the Indi: un Army. But none of 
our readers in this country require to be told that. The mischief 
which such gross caric atures do, is at home; and there, we have 
no doubt, the description of the vacuous young snob will be accept- 
ed as a correct picture of Military Life in the Mofussil. People 
in this country need scarcely be told of the m: uny young oflicers 
who, so far from conducting themselves like Griffin, pass the 
mildest. and most monotonous existence that can be conceived. 
There are in the Company’s Army at the present moment, 
some of the most tremendous martial fellows, who would be a 
positive terror to the Civilians of an English country town, who 
are vegetating in this country not merely upon their pay —which 
is bad ‘enowgh—but upon their pay “ eut” it may be, in half, 
order to liquidate the cost of very excusable debts incurred at ‘the 
outset of their career, or for the purchase of “ steps,” the benefits 
of which they enjoy * only in the future. These young men— 
believe if or not as you please, young ladies in England, who 
imagine gaiety and profusion as inseparable from military life— 
these j roung men debar themselves from every luxury, and from 
ae all enjoyment. They do not belong to the mess, or did 
not until they were compelled to do so, and now they spend as 
little money there as possible. They live in houses only half 
furnished, three or four of them together sometimes ;—ride little 
tats which would make people in “England laugh; do not sub- 
seribe to the Ice concern, nor to a mutton club, nor to a book 
club. They run up no bills in the station for those pickled pleasan- 
tries imported in tins from England. Their table is of the sim- 
plest, and even beer is not copiously indulged in. In nine cases 
out of ten when one of those notices of “something going on ” i 
making the round of the station, they do not subscribe, but saabun 
themselves by writing the word “seen? ’ after their names. - A 
ball on the Queen's birthday perhaps brings them out; for they 
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havea ereat notion of matters of duty ; and recognize such ocea- 
sions as one of them. They ¢ accordingly involve themselves in an 
occasional affair of the kind (to the extent of some seven rupees 
eight annas) and think that they have “come out” amazingly. 
But these are red letter days in their lives, which are prineip: lly 
passed in getting up in the morning in time for parade, grinding 
away half the day at the native lane: ures, dining early, and rolng 
to bed early, after a copious libation of weak tea. Ones or twice 
a week, perhaps, they partake of this refreshment with a married 
officer of the regiment, who is going through a similarly prudent 
recime—a couple who not being able to “entertain,” and whose 
society is not considered to repay gratuitous politeness, are seldom 
invited out by the big people, and live in a state of domestic 
mystery, which is additionally humiliating from the fact, that 
the outer world shows no —s concerning it. It is rather 
unjust to reputable and useful, if not brilliant and conspi- 
cuous, members of society lke these, A be associated in the gene- 
ral condemnation of the class, by writers who have made the 
“ extravagance and profligacy of Indian life” almost proverbial. 
We have alluded but little to the Civilians—oflicially so de- 
scribed—who form so important a part of Society in the North 
West. They are of course included in the strictures of writers 
who have described that society ; but of course, whatever their de- 
eree of importance, they are in a numerical minority, and are 
therefore not so coneerned as their Military brethren in the ver- 
dict which has been from time to time passed upon it. The fact 
is, that the Civilians receive such large pay, and have so much to 
do, that they are not exposed in any way to the same temptations 
as Milit: ary officers. Ina North West station they are generally 
found to be highly valuable members of society. U pon them de- 
volves the principal portion of the duty of “ entertaining,” and as 
a general rule it must be admitted that they perform th: iti duty 
most hospitably. It is, to be sure, a common complaint in ups 
country stations, that the festivities are usually confined to “ heavy 
dinners ”—a ball or a pic-nic being a rare exception. But it 
should be remembered that civilians are but men, and that they 
are seldom rich enough or important enough to entertain the 
whole station at once, ‘until they have rained a gravity of years 
that renders the wilder pleasures less congenial to them than at 
a period when—they used to make the same complaints of other 
people. Nor is the weakness peculiarly Indian. People at home 
seldom give balls after they have ceased to enjoy them themselves, 
unless for some particular object. A public man is glad to in- 
crease his connexion and popularity. A private gentleman has a 
daughter or two to m: uty. These are among the main reasons 
why people give balls athome. In the North W est, what publie 
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man cares about popularity, except with the Government? — ITis 
position is made. It will never be improved by his wife reeciving 
crowds of people whom she joins with him in not caring about. 
A daughter or two to marry,—need a man of any position in the 
North West trouble himself to give balls on that account ? 
Daughters to marry are rare birds indeed, and any one with the 
usual number of eyes, and who hasn’t a hump, may (as Thackeray 
has said more generally) marry any man she pleases. The difti- 
culty is to keep the suitors off. No: it is evident that “a party ” 
in the North West that is not a dinner party, is the reverse of 
what political parties have been said to be—it is the m: ie of 
the few for the gain of the many, and it is not to be wondered 
at, that the few “do not eo mad more often than they do. This 
stern state of things is oveatly to be regretted, because amid the 
heat and enaui of the Mofussil , pleasures become duties, in facet, and 
not merely in the sense in which the French say the Enelish 
make them so. And any pleasures which do not consist in eat- 
ing and drinking are erand discoveries, and should be cultivated 
and encouraged by everyman. The exxw?, far more than the heat, 
is the bane of up-country life. It is true that pig-stickine and 
shooting can always be found at convenient distances from most 
stations. It is true that there are always ecards and billiards to 
be had. Sometimes sky races, sometimes archery. But with 
the exception of cards and billiards, these recreations are not to 
be had exactly when aman wants them. He cannot always ean 
his private wretcheduess in pig-sticking. Perhaps he is not : 
pig-sticker, perhaps there are no pigs. He cannot always sae 
his yearnings after the ideal in going after birds. He may not 
be a shot, and there may not be any birds. In any case he can- 
not always get leave when he wants it. Cards and billiards have 
their temptations and dangers, and besides, may not suit a man’s 
taste. The same objection applies more or less to sky races and 
archery. What is a man to do then? Read and improve his 
mind, it may be answered. True, but a man cannot be always 
rei ading and improving his mind. A pleasant state of things 
that would be, indeed, with every body so pre ternaturally intelli- 
gent, that one could never hazard a stupid remark, Why, con- 
versation would be ata stand-still, and society at an end. Besides 
there are hundreds of men in either of the services, which mainly 
go to form society in this country, who do read, and read to 
very good purpose. Many of them gain distinction by these means, 
in authorship or otherwise. And “there are many more who have 
ample qualitications for doing so, and who remain mute inglori- 
ous Miltons, for want of a motive to be anything more. As far 
as society is concerned, however, they do good w ork. And consi- 
dering the proportion of men of high talents and attainments 
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. attered about the country, and who are at least equal in number 

to the “ Country bottled” class of the old school, it seems rather 
hard that the popular impression of the “ tone” of society, has not 
been taken from the one class rather than the other. ‘But it is 
certainly a matter of night that the society should be judged by 
the majority of its me mbers, who though not exactly belonging 
to either of these classes, are yet just as clever and cultivated as 
the same rank of persons at home, 

It is certain indeed that a great change has taken place in In- 
dia of late years, in nearly everything. That the change has been 
for the better, who will deny ? The advancement has been m: unly 

caused by facilities of communication with home. It is being 
extended by facilities of communication with different parts of this 
country. The Electric Telegraph was a great step. But with all 
our respect for the “ diffusion of ideas,” we cannot blind ourselves to 
the fact that people do no/ ¢ ,ommunicate ideas by Electric Telegraph, 
never did, and never will do. ‘They do not even communicate 
information, unless it concerns themselves, or unless they happen 
to be newspaper correspondents. No : they send messages to 
tailors to send them up coats, and they send messages to 
merchants to send them up beer. They send messages to tell 
their friends of births or deaths in which they are concerned, and 
messages of all kinds bearing upon their personal affairs. But this 
is scarcely the “ diffusion of ideas”? which is here talked about. 
That object is performed infinitely better by the Post Office, un- 
less the ideas happen to be accompanied by money, (which it 
must be confessed they seldom are,) in which case the ‘y are apt to 
be stopped in their circulation, and that which was “meant for 
mankind ” given up to a subordinate official, The @reat diffusion 
of ideas will be acc omplished through a strictly material ageney. 
The Railway will be the great regenerator of ‘India—of the Pro- 
vineces of course more than the Presidencies. What man will 
appreciate the privilege of telegraphing to his tailor, when he 
and his tailor can so soon be made to meet ? What man will con- 
centrate his gratitude upon the electric fluid for signifying that 
he is thirsty, “when his beer can be brought to the bosom of his 
fi amily, as with the stroke of some enchanter’s w and? The diffu- 
sion of men will include the diffusion of ideas, and is the only real 
way of diffusing them. Of course when we say men we mean 
women—not as a difference but as an addition, and this brings 
us to a subject upon which we have ventured to touch but slight- 
ly hitherto. 

Some of the critics of Indian Society have been very severe 
upon the female portion of it. One says that they swear, 
another that they drink rum. We are not quite sure that these 
are the precise charges brought against them, but we have cer- 
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tainly read something equivalent in Mrs. Colin Mackenzie’s book, 
Need we enter into a defence of our countrywomen in India, who 
do not differ from our countrywomen at home in any respect, but 
in finding themselves in a warm climate, and in endeavouring to 
accommodate themselves to it in as amiable a manner as possible? 
We know that there have been Military ladies, who would eall 
themselves by their husbands’ titles when they have an opportu. 
nity for describing themselves officially, in dak bungalow books, 
and such places. We know that there have been Civil Service 
ladies, who took upon themselves the dignity of their husband’s 
oflices, and talked most alarming shop. But these monstrosities 
must have been pensioned off some time ago, for it is certain 
that we do not meet with them now. ‘These remnants of a 
barbarous age have passed by, and in place of them, we have ladies 
with the last French bonnets, the last English ideas, and who 
actually marry for love, occasionally, in the European style. It 
is true that there is still a notion existing in England that gen- 
tlemen in India send home for wives, and have strangers brought 
out to them, whom they marry with great docility, and live with, 
until the wives run away from them, that is to say for three 
months or so. But what does it matter if people in England 
choose to believe in nonsense of the kind? It amuses them, and 
it does no harm to the subjects of their oriental imaginings. All 
observant people in this country cannot but see that there never 
was such a country for happy marriages, a country where the life 
of the husband and the life of the wile are so bound up together, 
and that this is peculiarly the ease in the North West. Mar- 
riages are made up suddenly, to be sure, in India; but, consider- 
ing how well they usually turn out, the fact is all the more in 
favour of the state of society which admits of such precipitation. 
It is amusing enough to hear of the marriage, in the Mofussil, of 
people who have been acquainted for a month or two; of the sin- 
gularly little ceremony attendant upon the event; and of the lady 
going home to the husband’s house, whilom his bachelor’s den, 
instead of the couple scampering about for a month as if they 
were ashamed of themselves, according to the modest English 
custom. But we ask any fastidious person who may object to 
the proceeding, what he would have substituted in its place? If 
the lover waits until he knows the lady more, somebody else, who 
knows her less, will probably snatch her up, and he will not be much 
the gainer by his delicacy. And as for going on awedding tour, we 
would simply ask the fastidious person to eet the bridegroom leave to 
goin the first plaee—to find him a place worth going to in the second 
place, and to pay the expenses of the journey in the third place. 
Hor ourselves, we are quite contented in the assurance that marriages 
in India—made in all the strange ways that they are—do some: 
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how succeed: and after that fact, we have the utmost contempt 
for anybody’s opinion upon the point. Railways somehow led 
us to the subject of marriages. T hey will of course be immense 
promoters of that institution ; and in their influence in this respect 
alone, we shall be able to find a cure for the only real disadvantage 
(after the climate) to which residents in the North West are li: ible. 
When Railways are in full operation, there will be no excuse for 
even the most susceptible of men making mésalliances—which 
some few of them (very few it must be admitted) are apt to do at 
present. Every man will be able to go to the Presidencies and 
choose from the latest arrivals—if the ‘y will have him ; and so keep 
up the “tone” of society, and the purely Kuropean chi aracter of the 
race. Indeed the improved means of transit will have such an 
effect in bringing strangers into the Provinces, that journeys to 
the Presidencies will be seldom required for sucha purpose. And 
who shall deseribe the general effects of this influx of strangers 
into the Provinces ? We are not discussing polities at present, 
and shall refrain from describing the effects ourselves. But we 
do not hesitate, at the same time, to declare our belief, that those 
effects will be of a character, for a description of which “ tremen- 
dous”’ is a mild term, and “ highly beneficial ” an insulting form 
of coldness. 
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Il.—1l. Selections from the Records of the Bengal Goverite 
ment. No. VII. 
2. Eleetrie Telegraph Manual. By W. B. O’Suavcunessy, 
M.D., F. RB. S., &e. 
. First cart on the Operations of the Eleetrie Telegraph 
Department in British India—From lst Lebr uary, 1855, 
to 3lsf January, 1856. 


4. Anglo Indian Telegraphs. By C.C. ADLEY, C. E., Xe. 
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MULE early history of Electricity, like that of others of the expe- 

rimental and phenomen: al sciences, 1s lost in mists of conjee- 
ture. At the first dawn of philosophy, vague indeed were the ideas 
and theories regarding a power, mysterious in its nature, and appar- 
ently imbued with a divine essenee. More than twet ity centuries ago 
Thales the Milesian philosopher diseovered that e/ectron or amber, 
when subjected to friction, exhibited the property of attracting 
feathers and light substances. We doubt if the venerable savant, 
when announcing the simple fact to his admiring disciples, was 
in the least degree aware that he had given to the world the 
first hint of a great power, which in after ages would minister to 
the refinements and necessities of civilization in a most marvellous 
manner. Whether the new power was of divine origin, or the 
amber was possessed of a soul or an evil spirit, were questions 
which, in those dark ages of superstition, naturally agitated the 
human mind, and struck even the learned with awe. The necro- 
mancer seized upon it as a valuable medium in the practice of his 
mysterious arts, and employed it to increase and strengthen the 
too popular belief in his communion with supernatural agents. 
The hoary headed priesthood employed it to work on the supersti- 
tious fears of their believers, so as to terrify them into abject 
submission, Centuries however rolled away before the plain 
unvarnished tale of the Greek philosopher disclosed any sign of 
further developement. From the announcementof Thales to the 
discovery of the Leyden jar, science looks on a vast and lamen- 
table void of upw ards of two thousand years.* 

The invention of the Electric Telegraph may be said to 
have been dimly shadowed forth from the remotest antiquity. 
Without being irreverent, may we not fancy that we find an 
allusion to it in the book of Job, when from out of the 
whirlwind the question is asked “ean st thou send lightning that 
they may go, and say unto thee, here we are.”+} Tradition also 


* Thales 600 B. C.; Leyden jar 1746. 
T Job XXXIII. 35, 
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appears to have handed down some vague prophetic allusions to 
the future wonder of a wonder-teeming age. Three hundred years 
ago the Elector Frederic of Saxony is related to have had a 
strange dream. ‘The Monk Luther appeared to him w riting 
with an iron pen on the door of the Chapel Royal at W ittemberg, 
and the iron pen which Luther handled was so long that its 
feather-end reached Rome, and shook the Pope’s triple crown 
on his head. ‘The Cardinals and others ran up to support the 
tottering tiara ; but in vain. The iron pen now handled in London 
reaches to Turin and Genoa ; when it has been extended to Rome 
will it not shake the Pope’s triple crown ? 

Poetry also appears to have contributed its quota in anticipat- 
ing a means of instantaneous correspondence. In the “ Produsiones 
Academica” published in Rome in the year 1617, the author 
(Famiano Strada) refers to a plan of corresponding by magnetic 
agency, mentioned in a Latin dramatic poem purporting to be 
illustrative of a pageant got up in Rome by Leo the 10th. In 
this poem various eminent scholars of the time spoke poetical 
pieces of their own composition, in the character of the most 
celebrated poets of antiquity ; and in the part ascribed to Cardinal 
Bembo he says metaphorically, that he could make two lovers 
correspond at any distance apart by means of magnets aflixed to 
desks with the letters of the alphabet inscribed thereon. Each 
of the two lovers was to have a magnet and a desk similarly 
inscribed, and these magnets, although. separated a great distance 
apart, would have a sympathetic influence on each other when 
either was touched. An indicator was to be fixed on the desks, and 
by means of the sympathetic influence of the magnets, and a pre- 
arrangement between the correspondents, the indicators could be 
made to point simultaneously to any desired letter of the alpha- 
bet, and thus the correspondence be maintained. Strada in con- 
cluding his remarks, and supposing: the plan feasible and accom- 
plished, breaks out into the following amusing rhapsody, which 
would almost make one suppose that he had a special view to 
India, as he represents the great advantage of this mode of com- 
munication to consist in its freedom from such casualties as the 
robbing of the dak, and the delay occasioned by swollen torrents :— 


O utinam hee ratio scribendi prodeat usu! 
Cautior et citior properaret epistola, nullas 
Latronum verita Insidias, fluviosque morantes. 
Ipse suis princeps manibus sibi conficeret rem : 
Nos soboles scribarum emersi ex equore nigro, 
Consecraremus calamum magnetis ad oras. 


At the present moment, although we have not yet sacrificed 
our pens, nor, literally speaking, are able “ to waft a thought 
from Indus to the Pole,” nevertheless modern science has given 
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us the control over a power whose results practically developed 
will eventually eclipse the wildest dreams of the poet, and the 
most extravagant fancies of the philosopher. 

Passing from the domain of speculation, poetry, and dreamland, 
we will glance at the first crude ideas practically employed to 
accelerate intercourse between distant places. In the primitive 
ages the blowing of trumpets, beating of drums, and lurid glare 
of beacon fires, were the only available means of rapidly convey- 
ing intelligence afar. “ Blow ye the trumpet in Tekoa, and set 
‘up a sign of fire in Bethaccerem ; for evil appeareth, out of the 
‘north great destruction !”’ was the eommand of Jeremiah when 
he warned the Benjamites to gather themselves together to fice 
out of Jerusalem. At a later period, at the downfal of Trov, 
Agamemnon ordered fire-signals to be hghted, to publish abroad 
the fate of the ten years’ struggle. Still later, when after the 
conquest of Gaul, Cvsar effected a landing in Britain, the 
beacon fires which at midnight flashed from hill to hill summoned 
our sturdy forefathers together to jom im common cause to repel 
the invaders. Scotland too adopted a similar plan t give 
warning in eases of political danger. The “ Border Beacons” 
which crowned the various hill-tops, formed a line of telezra- 
phic communication with Edinburgh, and when an enemy was 
expected one bale or blazing faggot gave warning of their 
approach ; two bales that they are “coming indeed” and 
four bales blazing beside each other that they are “ coming 
in ereat force.” | 

‘The above methods, however, were merely temporary, and only 
adopted in cases of emergeney or fierce political excitement. 
‘The earliest practicable project for recular intercourse was that 
proposed by Dr. Hooke in the year 1684. He suggested the 
employment of “ masts and yards,” but no encouragement being 
given, the plan was never carried out. Subsequently came 
Guillaume Amontons, who proposed the following plan. In a 
series of consecutive stations persons were stationed, who by 
means of telescopes having perceived flags or other signals at a 
preceding station, transmitted them to the next, and so on in 
succession to their destination. Each different signal correspond- 
ed to a letter of the alphabet, the key to which was known only 
aut the terminal stations. This proposal was also neglected. 
Phen followed Marcel, who meeting with no encouragement, broke 
his machine, burnt his drawings, and died without revealing his 
secret. About the same time appeared Lineuet, who while a 
prisoner in the Bastille, invented a telegraph which he offered to 
construct in exchange for his liberty. His efforts also were 
fruitless. Among others who were investigating the subject at 
the same period, may he mentioned Bergstrasser of Haynau, who 
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tried every branch of telegraphy; but his mind being confused 
with a variety of plans, nothing was accomplished. Finally we 
find that we must yield to the French the honour of havi ing con- 
structed the first useful telegraph, and this was the Semaphore 
Telegraph invented by the brothers Chappe. Their plan was 
very “simple. The signals were conveyed by means of arms or 
levers placed in various positions, for instance, an arm in an up- 
right position signifying A, a horizontal position B, and so on. 
The signals were easily read off at a distance by means of teles- 
copes. A similar plan was afterwards introduced into England, 
but has long since been abandoned from its inutility. It was 
subject to frequent interruptions from fogs, gloomy or rainy 
weather, and on the average it was found to be available for only 
one-fifth of the whole year. The brothers Chappe were remark- 
ably favored in the introduction of their Semaphore Telegraph. 
An experimental line was constructed under the auspices of the 
French Government, and its opening was inaugurated by the an- 
nouncement of a victory. The first message ran thus, “ Conde is 
recaptured from the Austrians.” ‘To which the assembly replied 
« The army of the north is well deserving of its country.” ‘These 
messages interchanged during a short space of time determined 
the adoption of an invention wonderful for the period; nume- 
rous watch towers sprang up throughout the country, and the 
system was speedily established. 

Although it would be very interesting to trace the gradual 
deve Jopement of the science of electricity, and its kindred science 
magnetism, from the earliest ages to the present time, our space 
is too limited to notice more than what bears directly on the 
subject before us. We must pass therefore from the primitive 
discovery of Thales to that of the Leyden Jar, as this last ap- 
pears to have originated the idea of employing electricity for 
rapidly communicating intelligence between distant places. 

Soon after the discovery of the Leyden Jar, Dr. Watson, 
Bishop of Llandaff, transmitted a discharge through a distance 
exceeding four miles without any loss of time, although a great 
part of the circuit was formed of ‘land and water. Subsequently 
Winkler at Leipsic, and Le Monnier at Paris, repeated the experi- 
ments, and the success attending them suggested the idea of 
employing statical electricity for telegraphic purposes. 

The history of the Electric Telegraph is divisible into two dis- 
tinct eras, the Electrostatic and Electrodynamiec,—very hard 
words doubtless to the general reader, but very simple when 
explained. By Electrostatic we mean all telegraphs in which 
statical electricity, or electricity produced by friction, is the ex- 
citing agent. By the term Electrodynamic we mean telegraphs 
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in which current or dynamie electricity, 7. ¢. electricit y produeed 
by chemical action, is the motive power. The ditterence between 
the two electricities may be thus popularised. Statical electricity 
shews a great tendency to dart off from its conductor to any 
other conductor that is adjacent ; dynamic electricity always 
remains with the same conductor, unless some other conductor 
absolutely touches it; statical electricity darts along in sudden 
gushes, and is like the precipitous dashings of a mountain torrent, 
while dynamic electricity pours itself out m a continuous 
stream, and is like the steady and onward flow of the broad-roll- 
ing Ganges. : 

We have tabulated in chronological order the various plans 
of telegraphing by statical and dynamic electricity, so as to 
enable the general reader to form a succinct and correct idea of 
the subject. The first table comprises all telegraphs in which 
statical electricity was employed, as follows :— 





Inventor. | Date. Plan and Remarks. 











GET eveseces: | 1773 \Odier appears to be the first person on record, who 
conceived the idea of employing electricity for tele- 
| graphic purposes ; no definite plan however is given. 
| He merely states that he could send messages to a 
| distance of 5,000 leagues in half an hour. The idea 
| appears to have occurred to Odier, by a word acciden- 
| tally dropt at the table of Sir John Pringle, when 
| Franklin, Priestly and other scientific men were pre- 
| sent. 
EP sscrevny 1774 |Employed 24 wires connected with 24 pith balls sus- 
pended by threads. Each ball represented a letter 
| of the alphabet. On exciting an electric machine, and 
| joining it to one of the wires, the pith ball of the 
| electrometer belonging to it was repelled, and the 
motion signified the letter intended. 
Lomond ....... 1787 |Considerably improved Lesage’s plan by reducing the 
24 wires to one. 
Betancourt ...) 1787 |Transmitted messages between Aranjwez and Madrid, 
| a distance of 25 miles. The details of his plan 
have not transpired. 
Reiser .,......., 1794 |Proposed employing illuminated letters. Small pieces 
of tinfoil were placed at short distances apart on 
| squares of glass in the shape of the letters of the 
alphabet. When a discharge was sent the desired 
letter became visible in a brilliant succession of 





sparks, 
Cavallo ......| 1795 |Proposed to employ detonations for calling the atten- 
tion. 


Salva ..++++e) 1796 [Constructed a telegraph at Madrid, but no description 
has appeared, 
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Inventor. Pai Plan and Remarks. 
} 


Ronalds ....../ 1823 /E mployed ; a circular ™ ass aie on which the letters of 
| the alphabet were engraved. The dise revolved 
| behind a sereen, in which was a small aperture sufli- 

cient to disclose only one letter at a time. When 
| the desired letter was visibie a discharge was sent, 
and the collapse of the pith balls at the opposite 
| terminus showed that the letter then visible formed 
' a part of the message. 





None of the plans mentioned in the foregoing table were ever 
put into execution; some of them, though very ingenious and 
beautiful, failed in the elements necessary for practical success. 
It is to the electrodynamie era that we must look for some 

satisfactory results, as ‘the nature of the electric ity employed in 
this i is much more tractable, if we may use the expression, than 
in the previous case. The discovery of electrodynamie electricity 
was effected in a most singular manner. Professor Galvani 
having accidentally discovered that the muscles in a dead frog’s 
lee could be excited into motion when acted on by the electric 

machine, instituted a series of experiments which promised to 
lead to a full development of the nature of nervous action in 
the human system, and of the origin of muscular motion. These 
experiments induced the professor to propound a theory, in which 
the hitherto hypotheti al agent which passed under the name of 
the “nervous fluid ” was set aside, and electricity was considered 
as “the vital principle by means of which the decrees of the 
‘ understanding and the dictates of the will were conveved from 
‘ the organs of the brain to the obedient members of the body.” 
This theory, although it dazzled the imaginations of scie ntifie 
men, and fascinated phy siologists, was opposed by Volta, who con- 
sidered that the electric excitement was due to the mutual contact 
of two dissimilar metals, and that the muscles of the frog merely 
played the part of a conductor. The result of this controversy 
eave rise to the invention of a new source of electricity, which in 
courtesy to the inventor was called the Voltaic battery. This 
novel instrument rapidly created a new science, By its means 
were effected the most important discoveries in chemical philo- 
sophy, and by its aid we are now enabled to dart forth the light- 
ning-winged message over forest-bound mountains towering in 
majestic crandeur, and across raging and pathless oceans. 

We will now pl: ce before our readers in a tabulated form, the 
various plans proposed for telegraphing by dynamic electricity 
until some practical result was obtained. The following table, 
commencing with Semmerring and concluding with Morse, com- 
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wises all the various inventions prior to and relating to the 
actual development of the Electric—or as it should be more cor. 
rectly called—the Dynamic Telegraph :-— 


eee 





Inventor. | Date. | Plan and Remarks. 


| 


‘Employed 35 Wires—25 to represent the letters of 
| the German alphabet and 10 to represent the nu- 
| merals. The letters were denoted by the decom. 
position of water which took place beneath the eye 
of the observer between gold points. 

Schneeger ...| 1812 |Improved the above plan, ; 

Wedgewood...| 1813 ‘Proposed writing by electricity, but the details of his 

; plan have never been published. 

Coxe....ee.eeee. 1816 [Proposed to make signals at a distance by the decom- 

| position of water and metallic salts, causing a change 
in colour to ensue. 

Ampere ...... 1820 Employed 35 Wires, the same as Seemmerring, but 
substituted magnetic needles placed in coils of wire 
for the evolution of gases between gold points. 

Constructed a telegraph, which consisted of five 
magnetic needles and coils, the needles being set in 
motion by a key, an alarm for calling attention was 

| also used. The Baron de Schilling died before his 

| | plans could be perfected. 

Gauss and 2 1931 |'ried the principle of magneto electric induction on a 
Weber ...§ "| ~magnetie bar for transmitting messages. 

Alexander .... 1837 |Followed out the same principle as Ampere, but used 

| only 31 Wires instead of 35. He further made the 

' improvement of letting the letters of the alphabet 
| themselves become visible, by dropping small screens 
| | placed before them. 

Wheatstone.... 1837 Employed 5 needles and an alarm similar to the plan 

| | of the Baron de Schilling. The five needles were 

| 
| 





Scemmerring..| 1811 








Baron de) 


Schilling. § | 1839 





| subsequently reduced to two, which comprises the 
telegraph now so generally used in England. 

Morse ......06. 1837 Made use of the Electroemagnet for producing signals 
and employed only one wire. The signals were 
siven by marks made on paper by a steel pen. 
This is the instrument now so extensively adopted 
| in America, and about to be introduced into India to 
supersede the defective instruments now in use in 
this country. 








_ On examining the foregoing table it will be observed, that the 
inventions first on the list were chiefly for producing signals by 
decomposition of water when subjected to electric action. It will 
also appear that the scientific world were constantly on the “ que 
rive” ready to snatch at every new discovery, and to seize upon 
any hint that might be thrown out advantaweous to the intro- 
duction of a system of telegraphing by electricity. And strange 
to say, the plulosophers who made the discoveries and threw out 
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the suggestions were not the persons who profited by them. 
While they discovered, others seized upon their discoveries, and 
turned them to profit: able account. The discoverers appeared to 
place too light a value on the result of their investigations, and to 
have passed on puzzling and panting alter more brilliant achieve- 
ments, 

In IS19 Professor Oersted started the science of electro-mag- 
netism, by discovermg that when a magnetic needle was placed 
above or below a wire, and a current of electricity was passed 
through the wire, the needle had a tendency to place itself at 
right ‘angles to the wire. Se: areely had this discovery been made 
when Schweiger improved upon it, while Ampere at once applied 
it to telegraphie purposes, but without success. He employed 
35 wires, and the consequent great expense was at once a barrier 

to the introduction of his plan. Twelve years afterwards the 
Baron de Schilling takes up Ampere’s plan, improves upon it and 
reduces the number of the conduc ‘ting wires to six. Death how- 
ever suddenly cuts short the Baron’s projects ; five years later Alex- 
ander, Wheatstone and others are inv estigating the subject. Alex- 
ander employs 31 wires, but is unsuccessful. Wheatstone revives 
the plan of the Baron de Schilling, employing six wires only, and 
succeeds. Steinheil at the same time, by employing magneto- 
electric induction as the motive power, and discovering the use of 
the “ Earth Cireuit ”’ reduces the number of the wires to two. 
W heatstone immediately reduces the number of his wires to two, 
and the Telegraph in its wondrous simplicity startles the world ! 

Contemporaneously with the above investigations, other scienti- 
fie men were engaged in pursuing the same subject, but were fol- 
lowing a different course of research. While Oersted discovers 
electro-magnetism, and Arago, observing the magnetic properties 
of the electric current, finds out the attractive power of soft iron, 
Sturgeon constructs an electro-magnet, and notices the increased 
power to be obtained from it. Professor Morse immediately 
appropriates the electro-magnet to telegr: iphic purposes, invents an 
instrument in which only” - wire is required, the American 
Government aid him in his plans; and his efforts, like those of his 
colleague Wheatstone, are crowned with success, 

Sc areely had it been publicly made known, that the practica- 
bility of the Electric Telegraph had been demonstrated by actual 
experiment, that a means ‘of instantaneous communication which 
had hitherto baffled all the powers of scientific men, and been ri- 
diculed as only the dream of the poet and enthusiast, was now 
an unquestions wble fact, when a host of competitors for the honour 
of the priority of the invention started up—nor is it to be won- 
dered at that such an array of claimants should have so sudde nly 
appeared on the arena, because a splendid discovery or invention 
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is not the achievement of one individual, but the result of the 
combination of the researches of a number of persons, all press. 
ing forward with the same prize in view. Hence when the tri- 
umph was announced, all those who had directed their attention 
to the subject advanced their claims for distinction. Were we 
to venture an opinion on this rerata questio, we would say, that if 
the honour were due to the man who first conceived the idea, we 
would go centuries back to the unknown bard who ascribed the 
metaphorical language to the lips of the fictitious Cardinal Bem- 
bo. If the honour were to be given to the man who first con- 
structed a practical telegraph, then the Baron de Schilling deserves 
the palm. If again, the distinction belongs to the person who 
first constructed a telegraph, and proved its feasibility by scienti- 
fic reasoning and practical experiments, then we must award the 
prize to Professor Wheatstone. With regard to Professor Morse’s 
claims, we regret we cannot advocate them. At the same time, 
very great credit is due to the learned professor for the ability and 
energy displayed in establishing a system of telegraphs over the 
American continent. Nor must we here omit to bestow a full meed 
of well earned praise upon Lieut. Cooke, to whose untiring energy 
and indefatigable zeal, Professor Wheatstone is so much indebted 
for the establishment of the electro telegraphic system throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

Since the construction of the telegraph in 1837, up to the pre- 
sent time, numerous patents have been taken out for various inven- 
tions, nearly all of which are more or less modifications of the 
plans already enumerated. Some professing to be improvements 
are not really so, while others display considerable skill and inge- 
nuity. Where there is so much excellence it would be invidious 
to particularize, and though we are not disposed to go so far as 
some in the expression of our opinions, we consider that many of 
the modifications and improvements are well deserving of the 
eulogies they have called forth. 

It will not be altogether out of place here to give a cursory 
resumé of the principles of the telegraph. The elementary prin- 
ciples which comprise the telegraph are extremely simple and may 
be recorded thus. 

Ist. Itis necessary to have a circle of conducting matter, 
whether of metallic wire, moistened pack-thread, or any other con- 
ducting substance, before a current. of electricity can be genera- 
ted or transmitted. It is a singular fact that the generation of 
electricity implies its transmission, as the operations are mutual ; 
one cannot take place without the other. 

_ 8nd. A combination of any three elements, viz. of two dif- 
ferent metals and one liquid, or two different kinds of liquid and 
one metal, is absolutely necessary for the development of the elec- 
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tricity employed as the primum mobile, inthe electrie and elee- 
tro-magnetic Telegraph. This combination is called a galvanic 
battery. 

3rd. ‘The wonderful property possessed by electricity for trans- 
mitting itself through insulated conducting cireuits to almost any 
eiven distance in an indefinite short per iod of time. 

It will be observed that we have made no mention of the mode 
of producing electrie action in the magneto-electric Telegraph. 
In this instance no battery is used, the electric ‘ity being produced 
from the magneto-electric machine, but as no such form of tele- 
eraph is employed in India, or likely to be, at least for some time, 
we will confine our observations to the system at present adopted, 
and the American system, which it is intended to substitute short- 
ly for the one now in use. 
~ Taking the before mentioned three axioms as the fundamental 
bases for the production of an Electric Telegraph, we will endea- 
vour to give a clear explanation of its construction and manipu- 
lation. ‘The system of Telegraphs adopted in this country differs 
very little in its broad principles from that so extensively adopted 
in England. The difference is chiefly in the mechanical de- 

tails, and i is said to be productive of results highly advantageous to 
the Indian system. This however is questionable, and we will 
diseuss the matter further on. The plan of instrument employed 
here is constructed as follows. ‘Take an oblong ivory or 
wooden frame, about 2 inches long, 14 deep and 1} thick. 
Through the centre of this frame eut a hollow groove about 1 
inch long and 3 inch deep. Around the frame coil some fine 
silk-covered copper wire, and within the frame place a magnetic 
needle with a light index of paper pasted across it. Place a cou- 
ple of horn stops so as to limit the vibrations of the index, and 
then adjust the above on a small square or oval table about 6 
inches high and 9 inches long. Over the coil, &c., put a small 
square class ‘ase, or a common glass tumbler, ‘to prev ent the in- 
dex being moved about by currents of air. The above, to use Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy’s words, “ is in truth the original galvanometer of 
‘ Oersted, invented in 1819, with a slip of paper appended to indi- 
‘ cate its vibeations.’ * W honever a current of electricity 1 is passed 
round the coil of wire in one direction, the magnetic needle with 
the index is moved simultaneously in the same direction. When- 
ever the current is made to flow in the opposite or reversed di- 
rection, the needle and index also have an instantaneous corres- 
ponding motion. The current sent in one direction is called posi- 
tive electricity, and the current sent in the opposite direction 
is termed negative electricity. It is by means of these two elec- 


* Telegraph Manual, page 103, 
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tricities, producing two motions of the needle in contrary direc. 
tions, that the signals are distinguished. In order to facilitate 
and expedite the reversing of the currents, a Reverser is employ- 
ed. The Reverser consists of a square box, in the four corners of 
which hollows are cut, and then filled in with mereury. The hol- 
lows are connected across diagonally by pieces of copper wire let 
into the wood. Over the box is fixed a brass frame-work, so ad. 
justed that when the handle is moved on one side two steel points 
dip into the mercury cups on one side, and set free a current of, 
say, positive electricity. On moving the handle in the opposite 
direction, another set of steel points dip into the other two mercury 
cups, and set free a contrary current, say of negative electricity. 
By this instrument the deflections of the needle first on one side 
and then on the other can be made in rapid succession. The con- 
trivance is the same as that employed many years ago by Mae- 
nus, with this exception, that mercury cups are substituted for 
brass nobs, an alteration which can scarcely be considered an im- 
provement, Our apparatus, however, ts not altogether complete. 
Another little contrivance, called a turn plate, is required in order 
to bring the Telegraph line at pleasure in contact with the bat- 
tery, so as to send a message or receive one when desired. The 
turnplate consists of a small piece of wood, about 3 inches square, 
containing two small pools of mercury. One of these pools is 
connected by a wire to the battery, the other is joined to one ter- 
minal of the coil of wire, the second terminal of which commu- 
nieates with the earth or water line. We must not omit to state 
here, that the battery which supplies the motive power can be 
made in a variety of ways. The one generally adopted in this 
country is composed of zine and copper cylinders, with solutions 
of sulphate of copper and salt as the exciting agents. When it 
is required to signal to a very great distance, platinum wire is 
used instead of the copper, and nitric acid substituted for the sul- 
phate of copper solution. It must also be observed that an alarm 
clock is often introduced for calling the attention of the signaller 
at a distant station, but this is generally speaking used only du- 
ring the night to awaken the slumbering attendant. The whole 
of the Telegraph apparatus is now complete, and consists of the 
following five parts, viz., the Needle and coil apparatus, the 
Reverser, the Turnplate, the Battery and the Alarm. 

The modus operandi is as follows—if we take one set of the 
above instruments and place them at one end of a long table, say A, 
and another set and place them at the opposite end of the table say 
5, and connect them together by means of wires so as to form 2 
complete circuit for the generation and transmission of the elec- 
tricity, we will find that on moving the handle of the Reverser at 
the A end of the table, say to the right, the needle at the B end of 
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table will be deflected in a corresponding direction. On revers- 
ing the motion of the handle at A say to the left, the deflection 
of the needle at B will also be reversed. If again, the handle at 
B be moved, the needle at A will be subjected to similar deflections 
to the right or left, corresponding to the direction in which the 
handle may be moved. If now, we suppose the instruments at 
the A end of the table to represent Calcutta, and those at the B 
end to represent Bombay, with two thousand miles of wire streteh- 
ing between them, we shall then be able to conceive the ad: apta- 
tion of the prince iples enumerated and the practical r isllesiiaan of 
the Telegraph. The transmission of the messages is effected 
simply by the deflections of the needle to the right or left. From 
these two opposite motions an alphabet is formed, and although 
to the untutored eye, the matter appears at sight extremely 
difficult, the x: apidity with which an experienced hand reads olf 
the messages is sometimes astonishing. In many instances the 
messages have been read off faster than they can be written down. 
The alphabet, which is totally one of signs, is formed thus :— 


A.—One beat to the left. L.—One beat to the right. 
B.—-T'wo ditto. M.—Two ditto, 

.—Three ditto. N.—Three ditto. 

1D.—F our ditto. O.—Four ditto. 

!.—One beat to right one beat to left. p One beat to left one beat to 
F.—One ditto two ditto. ee 1 right. 
(i.—One ditto three ditto. Q.—One ditto two ditto. 

Il.— One ditto four ditto. T.—One ditto three ditto. 

I. J.—One right one left one right. | $.—One ditto four ditto. 
K.—'T'wo dittotwo ditto. T.—One left one right one left. 
W.—One diito one ditto one ditto. U. V.—Two ditto two ditto. 


( Three to the right one to the 
left. 
Z.—Four ditto one ditto. 


X.—T'wo ditto one ditto. Y 


As it is the intention of the Government of India to substitute 
the American system of recording instruments for the inefficient 
system now in use, our article would be incomplete if we omitted 
to notice the manipulation of the American plan. The motive 
power in the two systems is precisely the same, viz. the Galvanic 
Battery. The great difference exists in the mode of signalling. 
In the American instrument the messages are written or ‘recorded 
by marks on paper. It may be thus ‘described. Upon a small 
wooden frame is fixed an electro-magnet. The silk-covered wire 
wound round the electro-magnet forms, so to speak, a continuation 
of the wire in the circuit. The Armature of this electro magnet 
is attached to a small lever, which carries a pen or steel point at 
its opposite extremity. Under the steel point is a roll of paper, 
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set in motion by the aid of wheel work. When a current of 
electricity is transmitted, the magnet attracts the armature, which 
‘auses the pen to press against the paper. If the contact is made 
and broken rapidly by the finger key, simple points are traced on 
the paper ; if the cireuit is closed for a time the pen marks a line 
proportional in length to the length of time the circuit remains 
closed. If no current is sent for some time, the paper (which is 
constantly progressing) exposes a blank surface. By the combi- 
nation of these points, lines and blank surfaces, an alphabet is 
formed in a way that the reader can easily understand. 

It will be observed that the great advantage of the above plan 
over the one now in use, consists in substituting for fugitive de- 
flections a permanent recorded sign. There is consequently con- 
siderably less liability to error, as the message is recorded at the 
receiving station in precisely the same manner as it proceeds from 
the sending station. There can be no chance of the reader at the 
receiving station reading off the message incorrectly, as is often 
the case in the needle telegraph, for there he has it before him, 
written in hieroglyphics it is true, but which can _ be perused 
quietly and correctly after the despatch is finished. If the sender 
makes a mistake, of course the mistake is recorded, but the error 
is detected with greater facility. Another prominent advantage 
is, that should the attendant at the receiving station happen to be 
away or inattentive at the precise moment when a message is 
required to be sent, his absence or inattention will not prevent 
the transmission of the message. The sender forwards the mes- 
sage although his colleague is not in attendance, and when his 
colleague arrives he finds that the despatch is all ready for his 
perusal, Great causes of interruption and delay are thereby re- 
moved, and business progresses with proportionate rapidity. A 
third advantage is, that the attraction of the armature by the 
electro-magnet creates an audible sound, and arrests the attention 
of the recipient when required. A fourth advantage is, that the 
constant vigilance so essential to the needle telegraph, and that 
close observation of the needle when the signals are weak (so 
highly injurious to the eye-sight) is entirely obviated. We might 
go on enumerating other advantages of the recording over the 
deflecting telegraph, but enough has been said to convince our 
readers of the propriety and importance of the changes about to 
be effected. 

Reverting to the works which stand at the head of this article, 
we observe that the first three are published under the authority 
of the Government of India, and are from the pen of Sir W. B. 
O'Shaughnessy. Whoever has studiously perused the writings 
of that gentleman cannot but be struck with their careless 
and verbose character. Discussion is presented in its most attrac- 
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tive form, being clothed in eloquent and plausible language. Errors 
and contradictions, too, are so cleverly smoothed down, that we 
smile as we ple: santly canter over. a lawn of flowery epithets. To 
the general reader, w ho seldom troubles himself to look beneath the 
surface of things, such a style of writing is captivating; but to those 
who are in the habit of examining for themselves, and after 
stripping off the redundant fineries of language, measure every- 
thing according to its exact worth, such profusion of diction in 
matters of business is unpalatable. The latter class of readers 
shake their heads, amused at the conviction that their author 
believes in the maxim of Talleyrand, that “ words are given us to 
diseuise our thoughts.” 

To substantiate the above remarks we need only turn to 
the writings already alluded to. We shall only notice a few 
points in vindication of our argument. At page 5 of the Records 
of the Bengal Government, No. 7, it is stated that in the 
Indian line no wire is used. “ Instead of wire I employ a 
‘ thick iron rod 3 inch diameter, weighing one ton to the mile, 

the heaviest wire used elsewhere is 1 ewt. to the mile.” 
This statement is incorrect ; the wire in ordinary use in Eng- 
land weighs four ewt. to the mile. Then again at page 7, 
paragraph 1+, the following comparison is made between the 
use of sal posts and bamboos as supports for the telegraph 
wires. “ Thus the comparative cost in 8 years would be as 
‘ shewn in the margin 472 rupees per mile in favor of the 

bamboo. It should 


Bamboos 200 per mile, one .. Rs. 32 be added that the 
Renewed say in every 2 years in § years .. » 128 ° i , .. 
Cost of 200 sal posts at 3 Rupees - «2 hightne SS of this 


Difference in favor of bamboos in one mile ,, 472 kind = of post, the 
abundance and ubi- 
‘quity of its supply, the ease with which it is worked, and the 
rapidity with which it is placed, are all practical advantages of 
such real value that Iam persuaded that were bamboos avail- 
able in Europe no other supports would be employed.” 
The above estimate and exposition is unfair and delusive. If 
200 bamboos are required to the mile, it does not follow that 200 
sil posts are required for the same distance. Good stout sfl posts, 
placed 20 to the mile, and procured at a cost of 5 Rupees each, 
would be amply sufficient. The cost of the s&l posts therefore 
ought to be on the outside 20 x 8 or Rs. 160 per mile, and 
not Rs. 600 as stated. The difference therefore per mile between 
bamboos and sal posts would be more correctly Rs. 32 only in 
favor of the bamboo, instead of Rs. 472 as stated in the document 
referred to. 
In the next paragraph, No. 15, Sir W. B. O’Shaughnessy states 
that, he still maintains his objections to the European and Ameri- 
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can over-ground system. It 1s well known how obstinately the 
Doctor contended with the late Col. Forbes against the suitability 
of the over-ground system for India, and yet the over-ground 
system is the system established throughout the country, Fur. 
ther on, at paragraph 56, when speaking of the characteristics 
of the instruments applicable to India, we r ad as follows s ef 
‘ accordingly tried and dismissed successively the English verti. 
‘ cal astatic needle telegraph, the American dotter, and several 
‘ contrivances of my own invention most skilfully constructed by 
‘ Mr. Cribble of Caleutta. Every thunder storm put the astatic 
‘ needles ors de combat by deranging the polarity of one or both 
‘ needles. The American temporary magnets became perma- 
‘ nently polarized and ceased to actuate the markers. At length 
‘ by August 1851, when incessant interruption of this kind had 
‘ almost driven me to despair, I contrived the little single needle 
‘ horizontal Telegraph now in use in all our stations, with which 
‘ we work in all weathers without danger of interruption.” So 
spake Sir W. B. O’Shaughnessy in 1552; in 1559 the worthy 
Superintendent is again driven by the Public to despair, and_pro- 
poses to introduce the “ American system and instruments of Morse, 
‘ with some American hands to work them, by which our present 
‘ line can transact over four times the amount of business it can now 
‘ perform.”* And so the once rejected American instrument is 
after all to supplant the little horizontal needle telegraph. We 
might go on, but “ cx bono?” 

The second publication mentioned at the head of this notice 
is intended as a “ manual of instructions ” for the subordinate offli- 
cers of the Telegraph Department. It contains much useful in- 
formation, but at the same time much that might have been ju- 
diciously omitted. More valuable and really practical informa- 
tion might have been condensed into much less space. The dis- 
sertation regarding the instruments and plans adopted in various 
countries is foreign to the subject, useless to the working man, 
and never perused by him except with a view of being acquainted 
with the contents of the book. Some of the detailed methods 
to be followed in the construction of the line are complicated and 
useless in practice, and never attended to except under the imme- 
diate eye of the Superintendent. The mode of insulation adopt- 
ed is of an inferior description. One would have thought that after 
examining all the methods used by various countries, freely dis- 
cussing their advantages and disadvantages, and pointing out 
their detects, a system of insulation superior to that used in any 
other country would have been invented for India, Such how- 


Letter to the Englishman 24th July 1855, Videalso © First Report on the 
operations, &c.,” paragraph 42, page 10. 
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ever has not been the ease. The mode of insulation is remarkab ly 
defective, not simply in the shape of the insulators, but especi: ally 
in me mechanical arrangements for fixing them. Here is the 
plan.* A eap of ealvanized wrought iron “about $3 inches high 
and em aped like a common conieal zine mug, ts fixed to the top of the 
post by a cement of rosin and sand. A wooden arm or bracket 
Ll inches long, 4 broad and 3 deep, is fixed to the top of the cap 
by a screw bolt } inch in diameter. At both ends of the arm 
insulators are fixed, formed of brown glazed stone ware and in 
two pieces. The larger piece, shaped something like a cup, is 
placed on the top of the bracket, and the smaller piece on the un- 
derside.t <A groove is cut in the larger piece for the wire to rest 
in, and on fixing the wire, the insulators and wire are held toge- 
ther by a hooked screw bolt passing through the bracket and 
screwed up to the insulator on the underside. This plan was in- 
tended to carry two wires, but from some cause or other the brack- 
ets are placed at right angles to the position originally intended, 
and instead of supporting the two wires one wire is supported by 
a double set of insulators. No cause for this alteration is assigned ; 
but judging from the number of brackets we have seen ripped 
off from the iron caps after a storm, we should suppose that the 
method has not been found strong enough for the purpose orig'- 
nally designed. It must be borne in mind that the system of 
telegraphs i in India was at the outset intended to be a double 
line. All Sir W. B. O’Shaughnessy’s arrangements appear to 
have been made with that end in view. According to the “ ma- 
nual ” three stages were to have been observed in the construe- 
tion of the line. The first stage comprised the erection of a 
“ flying line” with a single wire, the second stage consisted in 

« strenethening the flying line,” and the third stage in erecting 
“ the permanent double line”” Ina letter addressed to the Exc- 
LISHMAN on the 24th of July, Sir W. B. O'Shaughnessy, after 
stating the amount of permanent line erected, goes on to say “ but 
© be the line as good as human skill can make it, a single line has 
‘ been found inadequate even in fine weather to the occasional 
‘ extra pressure of work which we have already experienced. ‘To 
‘ remedy this we must either erect a second line from Mirzapore 
‘ to Bombay, place a second wire on the present posts (to which 
‘ let me remark, par parenthese, there are insuperable practical 
‘ objections,) or introduce the American system, &ec.”’ Now, at the 


* See Manual of Instructions, pages 35, 36, 37. 


t It would have been much better had the position of the two pieces 
been reversed. Had the larger cup-shaped piece been placed with the wire on 
the underside of the bracket, the rain would have been thrown off, instead of 
effecting any lodgement, and the insulation been more perfect. As now placed it 
presents a cup for catching the rain. The entire principle however is bad. 
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time of writing the above remarks, nearly the whole of the line 
between Caleutta and Agra, and Agra and Bombay, had been 
placed ina substantial anid permanent position. Where then are 
the “ insuperable practical objections, when from the outset all 
the arrangements were made for the permaxent line to be a double 
one. We must confess that the comprehension of these matters 
is beyond the reach of our moderate capacity. 
A portion of the “ manual of instructions ”’ 1s devoted to a notice 
of the instruments, &e., employed in different countries, and the 
perusal of these remarks leaves the impression that, in order to suit 
the peculiarities of this country, a simple and more sensitive form 
of instrument was necessary, (such as that introduced by Sir W, 
B. O’Shaughnessy) and that insulation was a matter of secondary 
consideration. With all due deference to the talented Superin- 
tendent, we would venture to dilier in our opinion on this subject. 
The arguments defeat themselves. If insulation is a matter of 
secondary consideration, where is the necessity of instruments of a 
more sensitive character? Ifa cheap and simple form of instru- 
ment is so absolutely essential for the successful working of the 
telegraph in India, where is the utility of introducing the expen- 
sive American system? Then again, where is the originality in 
Sir W. B. O’Shaughnessy’s telegraph? Is not the needle and 
eoil apparatus “ the original galvanometer of Oersted, invented 
in 1819, with a slip of paper appended to indicate its vibra- 
tions?”* Is not the Reverser a very slight modification of 
Magnus’ Reverser, used with Oersted’s galvanometer in the early 
telegraph experiments, and abandoned for subsequent improve- 
ments? Is not the turn-plate the only original invention, if it 
ean be dignified by such aterm? In fact, is not the set of appa- 
ratus now employed almost precisely the same as that experiment- 
ed on years ago in Kurope and abandoned for its inefliciency ? 
Where again is the boasted superiority in the Indian needle in- 
struments? Is it an advantage to have the apparatus divided 
into three distinct parts, the manipulation of which divides the 
attention of the signaller, and keeps both his hands continually 
employed; when the three parts might be concentrated into 
one, the attention of the signaller be confined to one instrument, 
and one hand disengaged for writing down the despatches? Is it 
an advantage to require two people to do the work of one? Is it 
an advantage to sit closely watching an horizontal needle, when 
by employing a vertical needle the signals could be distinguished 
at a reasonable distance, and the attention of the signaller awaken- 
ed by the low audible sound created by the beating of a vertical 
needle against the stops? Is it an advantage to injure the eye-sight 


* Telegraph Manual, page 103, 
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and health by too close application, when such evils can be 
avoided? Is it an advantage to have the needle so delicately 
poised that the vibrations and signals become confused together ? 
Is it an advantage to have signi als given by a © flutter or vibra- 
tion’’* when they ean be more ace uurately distinguished by a dis- 
tinct and well defined motion? And finally, is not this “ flutter 
or vibration”? the fundamental cause of the majority of the mis- 
takes which occur in telegraphic despatches throughout India. 

If one error has struck us more forcibly than another, it is the 

want of a matured and well-devised plan at the outset, in the 
construction of the telegraphs throughout India; and we are con- 
vineed that had the Government of India in the first instance 
taken the opinion of persons more experienced in telegraphic 
matters than Sir W. B. O’Shaughnessy, the East India Company’s 
exchequer would have profited large ly. Nothing perhaps brings 
this so strongly to our minds as the ‘employ ment of screw piles 
for the base of teleer aph posts. A more absurd application of a 
really useful inv ention in its w ay has never before come under our 
notice. Serew piles are all very well where required, but they are 
quite out of place when being employed as a base for wooden sup- 
ports to telegraph wires. One ereat objection is, that the post 
is thinnest and weakest at the place where it ought to be thickest 
and strongest ; as it is necessary to taper off the ‘lowe r end of the 
post in order to make it fit properly into the socket of the screw 
pile. Another serious objection is, that if a stone or other hard 
te comes in the way, the head of the pile is thrown out of 
the perpendicular, and the post of course, when inserted into the 
socket, assumes a slanting position. We might multiply objec- 
tions, but we will dismiss the subject by stating a simple fact. 
Throughout the Punjaub, where screw piles have been used, the 
piles, instead of having been driven into the ground in the ‘ordi- 
nary way, have actu: ily been embedded in brickwork. 

On perusing the “ First Report on the operations of the Elee- 
tric Telegraph Department in British India” we do not find 
any reason for modifying our opinions already expressed on the 
sty le of the author ; on the contrary our convictions are strength- 
ened. The same inconsistencies prevail. At page 8, we observe 
it stated that in consequence of much confusion prevailing on the 
Bombay section of the line, a cireular was issued advising all habi- 
tual correspondents to use the line as /itt/e as possible during the 
rains.’ Is this the result of the non-insulation theory ? Other- 
wise whence the greater cause for confusion during the rains than 
during fine weather? At both seasons of the year, the wires, the 
posts, the batteries, the instruments, the manipulators and the 


* Telegraph Manual, page 120. 
Marcn, 1857, G 
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working regulations are the same. Again at pages ) and 10, we 
find a defence ofa charge concerning the “ wretched instruments 
and imperfect system © used on our lines.” The defence reads 
plausibly enough if we canter over the flowery lawn, but stop,— 
let us quietly examine the matter, and see what constitutes the 
pith of the argument. We will quote Sir W. B. O’Shaughinessy’s 
own words :—~ These (meaning the instruments,) have been cer- 
‘tified by the highest authority in England to be capable of con- 
‘veying 20 words per minute in first-rate hands 0” a single line, 
‘See Mr. C. V. Walker and Mr. Evans, Report “ Indian Tele- 
‘eraph Manual,” pages 130—131. We turn to pages 150 and 
131 and read as follows (the italics are ours)—‘“ The experi- 
‘ment was tried in the presence of Dr. O'Shaughnessy, Mr. 
‘Statham of the Gutta Pereha Company’s works, and 4. 2. Lrous, 
. Telegraph clerk at DP Wer, who stated he could without difficulty CO 
7) unieate and TE ul al the pale of tweuty words per di mule hy WCANS 
¢ of ins(ruments of the construction ad pled by Dr. OShaughuessy.” 
Is “a Telegraph clerk at Dover” the highest authority in Ene. 
land? But perhaps Sir W. B. O’Shaughnessy alludes to Mr. 
C. V. Walker, the able and talented Superintendent of the South 
Kastern Railway Telegraphs. For the sake of argument we ad- 
mit it—yet we have carefully read and re-read Mr. C. V. Walker’s 
letter, and we do not find throughout, the s/iyAfest allusion to the 
capability of sending twenty words per minute by means of Sir 
W. B. O’Shaughnessy’s instruments. Are we then to take the 
expressed opinion of a telegraph clerk at Dover, as the highest 
authority in Eneland ? 

Sir W. B. O'Shaughnessy then assuming that “the highest 
authority in England” had stated that signals could be sent at 
the rate of 20 words per minute on the Indian instruments— 
proceeds to say at paragraph 38, “The English apparatus for a 
(double Ine has practically only the same power, the average work 
being 211 words per minute.” Now this mode of reasoning is 
fallacious. It is not fair to compare the average work done on 
the English lines with the 4es¢ work done on the Indian lines. 
If justice is to be fairly meted out, then let the comparison on both 
sides be on equal terms. The actual speed of operation in India 
is, according to the report, as follows. The best signallers in India, 
who are equal in rapidity of execution to the best in England, can 
only read at the rate of 18 words per minute. Many ean only 
read 4 and 5 words per minute. This, says the report, practically 
reduces our daily power of transmission to a value of about 
7 words per minute. Now then mark the comparison. The dest 
work done in India is at the rate of 18 words per minute, the 
best work in England is at the rate of 243 words per minute. 
Che arerage work in India is at the rate of only seren words per 
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minute, while the average work in England is at the rate of 211 
words per minute. That is to say the wrerage work in Eneland 
is performed at (Aree times the speed of the average work in India. 
Here also observe another anomaly ; the telegraph clerk at Dover, 
says the report, can signal at the rate of 20 words per minute, 

while the best telegr: aph clerk in India, who is quite equal to him 
in despatch, ean signal only at the rate of 18 words per minute. 
But we can prove the fall: acy of the arguments in another way. 

We take the overland bulletins of the 10th of Mareh, 1856, eon- 
sisting of 562 words, and find upon analysis that the number of 
the vibrations of the needles necessary for the transmission of the 
whole despatch 1s as follows :— 


By the Indian single needle telegraph S0S3. vibrations. 
By Wheatstone’s double needle telegraph 1906 vibrations. 





vibrations, 


~ 
~™) 


Difference, 31 





[Tenee it appears, that to transmit a message of 562 words, 
upwards of three thousand (or considerably more than one-third) 
more vibrations are necessary to be sent on the Indian instrument 
than on the Enelish one. Conse ue ntly, if we consider that the 
operators 1 India are only equal in ri ypidity of execution to those 
in Mngland, it follows @ fortiori that it would take much more 
than pcg ee longer time to transmi¢ a message by the Indian 
instrument than it would to send the same message by the 
Enelish instrument. Having then proved from the report 
itself} that the «wrerage work done on the English and Indian 
instruments is as 21! to 7 respectively, having ‘also proved that 
according to the excess in the prorrsend of the vibrations, consider- 
ably more than one-third an additional amount of time is occus 
pied by the Indian telegraph, we ask where is the force of the 
argtunents adduced in the report under review ? 

{t would be as well here to call attention to the fact that 
our remarks we have taken the best work done in England on 
the double instrument as 244 words per minute, in order that our 
arguments may be conducted on Sir W. B. O’ Shaughnessy’s 
terms. But this is very far below the actual speed of signalling. 
We have known in England 25 words per minute sent by crood 
hands, and 30 words per minute by the best. Long despatches 
have frequently been sent at the rate of 35 words per minute. 
The Queen’s speech of February, 1555, was sent at the rate of 324 
words per minute. We fear, therefore, that were we to argue on 
our own terms, our case against the Indian needle instrument 
would be remarkably conclusive. 

“A bad workman always complains of his tools” is an old and 
hia wkneyed maxim, another proof of which is elicited from the writ- 
Ines before us. We cannot go to such le neths as Sir W. B. 
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O'Shaughnessy, nor do we agree in the system of wholesale abuse 
dealt out to subordinates. All this we think injudicious in the 
extreme. There must be some radical error somewhere. A man 
must be driven to an extremity when he is obliged to descend to 
abuse in order to extricate himself from a difficulty. Besides, did 
not the workman fix his own market value on his tools, and 
if they turned out bad who but himself is to blame? How 
can it be expected to purchase a good article at a ruinously low 
vate? Raise the market value to a paying standard, and you 
at once get a serviceable article—your worth for your money. 
The market value we observe Aas been raised, but not in this coun- 
try. Sienallers are being brought over from England on terms 
which, if offered in this country, would secure young men of the 
standard required. We almost fear that the experiment of im- 
porting signallers from England will prove, like many other ex- 
periments, a failure. £120 ayear may seem a large sum toa young 
eentleman in England, but on his arrvial in this country he will 
find his mistake. He will find that £10 a month will scarcely 
suffice to support him in respectability as a gentleman, surround- 
ed as he will be on all sides by an artificial state of society. He 
may come out with golden dreams of the future, but when he dis- 
covers the real value placed on European labour in India, these daz- 
zling visions (to say the least of it) will prove a delusive mirage. 
Moreover the importation of signallers from England is an in- 


justice to the Indian community. Is it just, we ask, to offer low 


wages in this country, then complain of the inefficiency of the 
workman, launch out a sweeping condemnation against the entire 
Kast Indian community, and try to remedy the evil by importing 
signallers from Europe at higher rates of wages? Is it just to 
raise the market value elsewhere, without first trying the effect 
of raising the market value on the spot? Is it just, and will it be 
a fair competition, to give the Indian community the disadvan- 
tages of low wages and defective instruments, and then compare 
their merits or demerits with those of European signallers, enjoy- 
ing the advantages of higher rates of pay, and instruments em- 
bracing all the most modern improvements ? While pondering 
over these matters it seems but a natural conclusion that it is 
fortunate that the Superintendent of Government. telegraphs has 
an elastic exchequer to draw upon; that the East India Company 
can afford to squander money ; and that the Indian Government 
do not look to deriving any revenue from their lines of telegraph. 

Taking the Report in its length and breadth, we must admit 
that, as regards matter, it is bulky enough ; but at the same time 
it savors very much of hook-makine. We confess that we have 
been very much disappointed regarding it. On opening the 
volume we expected to find an elaborate scientific treatise, replete 
with sound and useful information. Imagine our disappointment 
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on discovering but little really useful and readable matter, and 
much that is valueless. The volume might have been well con- 
densed into one-half its present size, and still have retained all its 
most serviceable information. The remarks on the qualifications 
and failing of subordinates had no need to be imserted. It is 
2 breach of faith with society, and had such a publication made its 
appearance in England, 1 would have been emphatically denounced 
with indignation. The Re ‘port on the state of the line, such as it 
is, should have been omitted. Who eares to know that the 5th 
and 12th posts from “ Indore are angles; the wire requires to 
he placed round the back of the 12th post and bracketted,” o1 
that “the 10th post sphit—I15th angle” and so on. Such infor- 
mation is all very well for an inspeetor’s note book, but there is no 
necessity to foist it on the public. We hope and sincerely trust 
that when Sir W. B. O’Shaughnessy appears again in print, 
he will endeavour to vindicate his fame, for we can assure 
him that his writings hitherto have anything but enhanced his 
reputation. 

We may be considered harsh in our strictures. We may be 
thought too severe in our remarks on the writings of a man who 
has been applauded by the entire press of India. But eventhat press 
has wavered in its opinion, and we flatter ourselves that our readers 
will admit that this discussion has been conducted with fairness and 
moderation. When aman pushes himself before the public, he 
must expect to be judged by that public, and measured by his worth. 
We should not therefore be trueto socie ty, or true to oursely es, if we 
elossed over faults from favor or pre ference. We gl: adly accord to 
Sir W. B. O’Sh: aughnessy all the praise and credit ‘that is his due ; 
we admire his perseverance and enthusiastic zeal; we believe him te 
be a splendid schemer, but we are certain that he is deficient 
in judement, business tact, and cool administrative ability. 


The last work we have to notice is a brochure by Mr. C. C. 
Adley, the Superintendent of Telegraphs on the East Indian 
Railway. The subject on which it expatiates is exciting great 
attention at the present moment. It refers to the establishment 
of telegraphic communication between England and India. The 
subject appears to have been dwelling on the author’s mind for 
some time, for we have lying on our table a letter addressed by 
the same gentleman six years ago to the late Sir Archibald Gal- 
loway, then Chairman of the East India Company. This letter 
not only advocates telegraphic communication between England 
and India, but also points out the advantages to be obtained 
by estab lishing a system of telegraphs throughout India. To 
Mr. Adk y undoubtedly belongs the credit of having originated 
the idea o f telegraphic communication between England and 
India, which is now being carried out. Even the route sug- 
eested by him as the best has been adopted. But to return to the 
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brochure, we must observe that the question is well opened out, 
and in a few pages the author “ has condensed most of the facts 
necessary to a comprehe nsion of the scheme.” It would seem 
that the project is not so formidable as it appears at first sieht. 
On the Indian side we have telegraphic communication complete 
between Caleutta and Bombay, and the line will shortly be con- 
nected with Bombay by a line through Mooltan to Kurrachee, 
On the European side telegraphic communication 1s — 
between Varna and London, md will shortly be completed as far 
Const: es if it is not so already. There will therefore a 
exist a break between Kurrachee and Constantinople, of about 
3,000 miles, being 1,000 miles less than the amount of telegraph 
constructed throughout India within two years. The only difli- 

culties that present themselves are politic: al ones, and these are in 
a fair way of being overcome. A company has already been 
formed for connecting the European telegraphie system with 
Bassora at the head of the Persian Gulf, and the East India Go- 
vernment have pledged themselves to connect Kurrachee with 
Bassora as soon as the former work is accomplished. Everything 
therefore is combinine: to enh forward the ereat work. Before 
three years are over, Calcutta may be exchanging messages with 
London in six hours; the poet’s he eam will pale before the scientilic 
reality, and lifting our hands in astonishment we may exclaimn— 
“Verily we live in stirring and marvellous times.” 

There is one point, however, which we must not omit to notice ; 


and that is, that when telegraphic communication is complete be- 


tween London and Calcutta the difference in the longitude will 
ereate some contusion, When it is six o’clock in the morning 
in Caleutta it will be midnight in Lone lon. When our friends at 
home are in profound sleep, we shall be just thinking of rising. 
If we allow a message three hours to travel to London, and sup- 
pose a message leaves Calcutta at 6 o’clock a. w., it) will arrive in 
London at 3 o'clock A. M., or three hours before it left Caleutta ! 
A system of untformity of time with regard to the teleer: aph will 
therefore have to be estab! ished, or we shall have to make an allow- 
anee of six hours in all our a Double sets of signallers 
will of eourse have to be established alone the line, in ane ie that 
the work may be kept up without cessation d: ay and night. But be 
that as it m: 'V, let us all, as far as we are able, contribute our mite 
to the accomplishm: nt of this ereat end. When, ere m: uy years are 
over we are borne alone the Kup! irates-valley Railw ay tio Eneland 
in twenty days, oF alone the © World’s hichw: ay? inten, w hile our 
thoughts are flashed alor ne the tele: oraph Wires In as Many mi- 
nutes, we shall becin to feel oursely. es so close at home that we 


shi Ul cease to consider ~~ ee ation from our mother country as 
‘an honourable exile.’ 
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ART. iii.— a Lhe ludian P. nal Code. 
2. ‘, if ‘h 0} lhe low sh (’ Mr. Pe “cock ii lhe Legislative ( ( uneil, 
yd { { ) San vary, | SOT, Oi til i iti e Md lhe ( Veil inal Proce- 


, a7 
ure h tus, 


of a Penal Code for India,—that which is commonly called 
the Maeaulay Code,—was presented to the Governor General in 
Council by the Commissioners who had prepared it. From that 
time to this, the subject, although it has slumbered, has never 
been allowed to drop entirely. No active measures have been 
taken reearding it, but the original draft has been receiving a 
series of amendments, additions and alterations, at the hands of 
csuceessive Law Makers: and it has, moreover, from time to time 
come a ood deal under pubhe discussion. 

There ean be no doubt that eood Codes of Criminal Law and 
Procedure, are much needed for India, and that the Government 
which provides them will confer on the country a very great boon, 
and one which will be appreciated by all classes. ‘The existing 
state of the re is most unsatisfactory. The evil of it has been 
lone felt, and of late years has rather increased than diminished. 
't varies with the color of the Criminal, or depends upon the 
nation he belongs to, or the district in which he resides. It is 
founded on no distinet principles recognized throughout, but is 
full of inconsistencies. It is ina great degree uncertain and un- 
defined, wholly unknown to any except those whose —s or 

calling has compelled them to make a study of it, and very 

shehtly known to them. Indeed it 1s not ¢ apab le of be In@ m: ude 

known thoroughly to any one, for it is not reduced to any posi- 
tive — but is contained only in a mass of crude and in- 
digestible Reculations and Acts, Enelis hh law books, Hindu and 
Mahome on Jaw books, and the heads of certain wise men ealled 
the Mahomedan law officers of the Courts. In such a state 
of the law, it is not to be wondered at if in the attempts made 
by the Courts to administer it, we can find nothing but uncertain- 
ty, confusion, and error, Considering the quantity and heteroge- 
neous nature of the work which they have to get through, this 
would probably be the case, even were they presided over by men 
whose education qualified the m to deal with so difficult a subject, 

—lut it is absolutely impossible that it should be otherwise 
when they are presided over by those whose education does 
not qualify them for such a task, and by whom what may be 
called the strietly /ega/ part of a case is always treated as of little 
or no importance, We believe, though there are those who say 
they differ from us m this, that the members of the community 
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here, as elsewhere, possess within them that silent legal instructor, 
Conscience, who eenerally, in the ease of the commission of the 
vrosser crimes, teaches the offender that he has done wrong, and 
ives him about as much information on the subject as there is 
practically much necessity for! But except as to such port ion 
of it as is taught them by their consciences, the criminal law is 
at present unknown to, and not to he learnt by, the mass, — 

We view then with the utmost satisfaction the mtroduction of 
the Bill which we have selected as the subject of this article,— 
provided always, that it 1s sufficient and statesmanlike in its 
provisions, We trust, that having once been actually brought 
forward in the Legislative Council, it will not on any account be 
allowed to drop, but be actually taken in hand and passed into 
law without delay, with the neeessary alterations and modifica- 
tions. The measure now introduced has been lone promised : so 
lone indeed that we had almost bevun to despair of its ever 
secing the light of day. It is moreover said, and with some jus- 
tice, to have cost an enormous sum of money. But if, as the result 
of all these years of waiting, and all that expenditure, the country 
is at last put in possession of a Code which in practice is found to 
be really good, it will have great reason to congratulate itself, 
and to consider, that it has neither waited so long, nor expended 
so much money, in vain. A @ood Code of the Criminal law is 
a work of great value. It is also a work of great dilliculty, and 
which cannot be perfected without both time and numbers; for 
when the object is to compose with the utmost possible accuracy 
a text which shall contain certain ideas, and exelude all others, 
that object cannot be attained surely, except by the united ope- 
ration of various minds and various tempers, some of which may 
he struck by errors and omissions not perceived by others. 

The “ Indian Penal Code ” was read in the Legislative Coun- 
cil for the first time on the 20th of December last, and has been 
referred to a Select Committee who will report upon it soon. While 
their report is in preparation, it may not be without benefit 
briefly to discuss the subject of the proposed enactment. The 
more discussion such a measure meets with before it is ac- 
tually passed, the more likely it is to be complete, and to answer 
the purposes for which it is intended: and the discussion of it 
can hardly fail to be of the deepest interest to all classes, as_ it 
alfeets the personal rights and liberties of all. 

The Penal Code, as it now stands, possesses in our opinion a 
great amount of excellence. For the most part it has well drawn 
the line between what is, and what is not, to be considered 
eriminal,—delined offences, and distinguished them from each 
other,—and awarded punishments which are proper and duly 
proportioned to the offences to which they are attached. Lur 
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the most part, we say; for along with a great deal that is 
very good, it contains much that is bad both in principle and in 
detail, and that greatly requires either to be altered or struck out. 
Strange as it may seem, much of what we object to most, is not 
to be found in the original Macaulay Code, but has been intro- 
duced in the course of its passage through the various hands which 
have during the last twenty years heen allowed to work upon it. 
The heads or chapters into which it is divided are twen- 
ty-three in number. Chapter 1. Introductory. 2. General 
Explanations. 3. Punishments. 4. General Exceptions. 5, 
Principals and Abettors. 6. Offences against the State. 
7. Ollences relating to the — and Navy. 8. Offences 
against the publie Tranquillity. . Ollences by or relating to 
Public Servants. 10. Contempts nf the lawful authority of Pub- 
lic Servants. 11. Offences against Public Justice. 12. Offences 
relating to Coin and Stamps. 13. Offences relating to Weights 
and Measures. 14. Offences affecting Public Health, Morals, 
&e. 15. Offences relating to Religion. 16. Offences affecting the 
Human Body. 17. Otlences against Property. 15. Offences rela- 
ting to Documents and Trade marks. 19. Criminal Breach of 
Contracts of Service. 20. Olfences relating to Marriage. 21. Of 
Defamation. 22. Of Criminal Intimidation. 23. Of Attempts 


tw iwe 


to commit Olfences, 
This classification varies somewhat from that of the original 


Macaulay Code, the Heads of which are 26 in number, and as 
follows :—1. General ay oman 2. Of Punishments. 3. 
General Exceptions. 4. Abetment. 5. Of offences against the 
state. 6, OF offences cea to the Army and Navy. 7. OF 
offences against the publie Tranquillity. 8. Of the abuse of the 
powers of Public Servants, Of contempts of the Lawful autho- 


rity of Public Servants. 10. Of offences against Public Justice. 


Ll. Of offences relating to the Revenue. 12. Of offences relating 
to Coin. 13. Of offences relating to We ights and Measures. 14. 
Of offences affecting the Publie He: alth, Safe ty and Convenience. 
15. Of offences relating to Religion and Caste. 16. Of Jdlegal 
Entrance into, and Residence in the Territories of the Kast India 
Company. 17. Of offences relating to the Press. 18. Of offences 
affecting the Human Body. 19. Of offences against Property. 
20. Of offences relating to Documents. 21. Of offences relating 
to Property-marks. 22. Of the Illegal Pursuit of Legal Rights. 
23. Of the Criminal Breach of Contracts of Service. 24. Of 
offences relating to Marriage. 25. Of Defamation. 26. Of 
Criminal Intimidation, Insult and Annoyance. 

Of these heads the Sth and 9th have in the present Code been 
incorporated and made into one, as also have the 20th and 21st ; 
and four, namely, the 11th, the 16th, the 17th and the 22nd, 
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have been wholly omitted. To the division as 1l now stands we 
take no objection : it seems as wood as any that can | e made. The 
lirst five Chapters, and also the last, are as 1t were introductory or 
supplemental to the others, and must be taken as incorporated In 
them. The remaining seventeen define and describe the various 
offences in detail, and assign their punishments. 

The eeneral subdivisions of the Chapters are also good. Thus, 
in the chapter on offences affecting the Human Body, we have 
offences atlecting Life,—causing Miscarriage,—Hurt,—Wronefal 
restraint,—Criminal foree or assault,—Kidnapping,—Rape,—and 
Unnatural offences :—in the Chapter of offences against Property, 
Theft—Extortion—Robbery and Dacoity,—Criminal Breach of 
Trust,—Reeeiving stolen eoods,—Cheating,—F raudulent dis- 
position of propert y,—Mischief,—and Criminal Trespass (which 
last head includes what are known to English law as House- 
breaking and Burglary.) 

The Act commences by declaring that it shall be called 
“The Indian Penal Code.’ But it is in fact a mistake to 
sive it any such name. The idea of a Code embraces more 
than will be found in this Act. In common parlance, a “ code” 
is taken to mean a full and complete Collection of all the 
law upon a subject, so to speak  se// contained, and beyond 
which it is unnecessary to look for information, The “ Indian 
Penal Code,” however, does not profess to be a collection of such 
anature. It does not profess to declare all the penalties to which 
the members of the community are lable, or to be complete 
without reference to other Acts. The revenue laws will still, 
for instance, have a separate existence ;—and the very first chap- 
ter of the “ Code ” refers to other enaetments which are to re- 
main in foree and have a bearme upon it. It must not be sup- 
posed that the Code, although it is a collection and digest. of by 
far the greater part of the penal law, is a collection and digest 
of the whole of it. 

[t is difficult to assign any very potent reason why this 
should be, and we should have been glad to have seen a measure 
brought forward which would have embraced the whole subject 
of penalties, and rendered it unnecessary to refer to any Act 
of the Legislature of earlier date. We are inclined to concur 
with the framers of the Macaulay Code in their endeavour to 
make their measure as comprehensive as possible. Piecemeal 
legislation is, however, the order of the day everywhere at  pre- 
sent ; so probably we must make up our minds to submission 
on this point,—which, if necessary, we shall do with the more re- 
signation, because there are reasons, though we do not consider 
them at all conclusive ones, for not giving the Code a wider scope 
than it has, 
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Under the new Code, many things will be very different from 
what they are now. 

Its provisions will afleet very materially, and in rather a novel 
manner, a no less important class of persons than the servants of 
the [ast India Company, amongst others :— 

In the very first chapter, it is declared that every servant 
of the Company shall be liable to punishment, under the Code, 
for every act or omission contrary to its provision, of which he shall 
he enilty within the dominions of any Prince or State im alliance 
with the Company. This is an excellent law, and will operate as 
an inereased check upon the excesses too often committed with 
a by tri avellers and others, when they go beyond the pale 
of the Company ’s jurisdiction. In such eases the local authorities 
are practically powerless, and the greater the facilities of punish- 
ine olle nders on their return, the better. 

Again, we find that under the Code, public officers will be 
crimin: ly liable for acts not done by them in good faith, although 
done by them in exeeution of their duty, if the acts are such a 
would amount to offenees if done by private persons, And th 
practical and sensible de finition of the term good /uith, which i 
viven in the chapter of General Explanations, at once puts an en 
to the absurd notion so often put forward, that any thing done 
without a positively malicious intent is done i in wood faith, who- 
ever may be the doer, or whatsoever the act t done. This is the 
definition :— 

15. Nothing is said to be done or believed in good faith, which is 
done or believed without due care and attention. 

Bearing in mind therefore that nothing is done or believed in 
eood faith, that is done or believed without due care and atten- 
tion, let us consider the following clauses of the Fourth chap- 
ter :-— 


} 


2. Nothing is an offence which is done by a Judge when ac ting 
judicially in the exercise of any power which is, or, which in good faith 
wa - lieves to be, given to him by law. 

* Nothing which is done in pursuance of, or, which is warranted 
my “the judeme nt or order of a Court of Justice, if done whilst such 
judgme nt or order remains in foree, is an offence, notwithstanding the 
Court may have had no jurisdiction to pass such judgment or order, 
provide “dl ‘the person doing the act, in good faith, believes that the 


Court had such jurisdiction. 


The effect of these provisions is, that Judicial officers of every 
evade, are made responsible to the Criminal Courts for acts done by 
them judici: uly, and as they believe in the exercise of powers vested 
in them by law, if they do not in fact possess such powers: and 
have not used dve care and attention in arriving at the belief which 
they have in their minds: and that no officer who executes a 
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warrant of a Court acting in excess of its jurisdiction, will be 
protected by his having merely acted as such officer and in obe- 
dience to his warrant, without any intention of doing harm, un- 
less he, having used due care and attention, believed the Court had 
power to issue the warrant. It may perhaps be right, that supe- 
rior officers should be made responsible as proposed, but it cer- 
tainly is not nght that the merely executive officers should be so, 
To subject them to such liability would render it necessary for 
them to sit in judgment upon those above them, and would justify 
them in refusing to move, because in their opinion the Court 
whose warrant they were called on to execute, had no power to 
issue it. It may be said thatan officer of the lower class, who has 
executed a writ properly, has done his duty and acted in good 
faith. But it appears to us that the special words of clause 6, 
demand of him due care and attention on the particular matter of 
jurisdiction. 

A ease which actually oceurred not long ago well illustrates 
how these clauses will operate. Under a special law, the judg- 
ments of the Calcutta Small Cause Court may be executed 
by the Zilla Judge of a district within which the defendant 
may be residing, cz the same manner as decrees of the Zilla 
Judye’s own Court. A obtained judgment against B in the 
Small Cause Court. A afterwards found B residing in the Mo- 
fussil, say some 300 miles from Caleutta. The place was rather 
out of the way, and the Court of the Zillah Judge was far off. 
In the neighbourhood, however, there was a Magistrate or Depu- 
ty Magistrate, and to his Court A had recourse. The Magistrate, 
who it will be observed, had no more right to meddle in the mat- 
ter than we have, took upon himself to execute the judgment. 
He had the defendant arrested, and not content with that, started 
off the unfortunate wretch for Caleutta in charge of one of his 
Peons, whose orders were, to deliver up the body of the culprit 
at the Small Cause Court,—where he was in fact duly delivered 
up, after a journey of ever so many weeks ! 

Here the whole proceedings were grossly irregular. It would 
be impossible for the Magistrate to contend for a moment that he 
acted in the exercise of any power he had, or of any power which, 
after using due care and attention, he believed he had. Equally 
impossible would it be for the Peon to say, that if he had used 
due care and attention, or had ever inquired at all, he would have 
believed that the Court whose warrant he was executing had any 
jurisdiction in the matter. Both the public servants concerned 
would thus under the Code be criminally liable. It is perhaps 
not unreasonable that the Magistrate should be punishable crimi- 
nally ; for such carelessness is quit unpardonable. But the Peon 
ought not to be so. Persons of his class have never yet been 
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expected to look beyond the warrants they hold in their hands : 
the business of the Courts they serve never could be carried on, 
if they were. 

The following clauses of the chapter on offences against Public 
Justice, we commend to the special notice of all judici: al oflicers, 
whatever may be the particular nature of their duties :— 


“97. Whoever, being a public servant, makes or pronounces in any 
stage of a judicial proceeding, any report, order, verdict, or decision, 
which he knows to be contrary to law, shall be punished with impri- 
sonment of either description, for a term which may extend to seven 
years, or with fine, or with both. 

“28. Whoever, being in any office which gives him legal authority 
to commit persons for trial or to confinement, or to keep persons in 
confinement, commits any person for trial or to confinement, or keeps 
any person in confinement in the exercise of that authority, knowing 
that in so doing he is acting contrary to law, shall be punishe d- with 
imprisonment of either de scription, for a term which may extend to 
seven years, or with fine, or with both.” 

With every desire to see a reasonable amount of responsibility 
laid upon Public Officers, we cannot help thinking these provisions 
go a little too far. It is to be remarked, that in order to con- 
stitute an offence, it is not necessary that there should be on 
the part of the officer any malice, or any wish to injure any 
body,—the mere knowledge that he is acting contrary to strict 
law is of itself enough. The policy of such a rule as this, is very 
questionable : for it is absolutely necessary in this country for every 
publie servant frequently to do small acts which he knows are con- 
trary to law, but without doing which, he knows that he must fail 
in attaining objects which m: iy be of the greatest public impor- 
tance. Public Servants are sufficiently liable to the consequences 
of anything done by them improperly, without these clauses. 
They are not required for the protection of the subject, and tend 
rather to fetter too much the hands of those to whom the ad- 
ministration and execution of the law are entrusted. Of this 
we are well assured,—that if these clauses stand, and should 
a retrospective effect be given to them, there is not a single 
Judicial Officer, high or low, Covenanted or Uncovenanted, who 
might not be at once convicted and punished under them. 
It is a mistake to give too great facilities for making erimi- 
nal charges against Publie Servants: nothing should “be con- 
sidered as a crime in them, which does not shew grave moral 
blame. Proceedings taken in the Civil Courts, when those 
Courts do their duty, sufficiently punish offending public officers 
as a general rule, and injure their reputation quite enough. 
A criminal charge, even if it eventually fails, is sure to injure 
the reputation of the officer against whom it is made, in such a 
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degree as to injure his future usefulness. Heretofore it has heen 
practically impossible in most cases, to make public oflicers 
answerable, even c¢/ré//y, for the grossest abuse of their powers, 
Now it Is proposed to run into the opposite extreme, and to 
render them punishable criminally, even for acts which they can 
searcely help doing. 

Lest Judges and Magistrates should think the Code tvo hard 
upon them, and to shew them that there is a kindly anxiety 
onthe part of the Legislature to spare them as much trouble 
as possible, we must now refer to clause 15 of the Third 
chapter :— 

“18. In all cases in which judgment is given that a person is 

guilty of one of several offences specilied in the judgment, but that. it 
is doubtful of which of these offences he is guilty, the offender shall 
be punished for the offence for which the lowest punishment is provid- 
ed, if the same punishment is not provided for all’’— 
—than which, it is impossible to conceive a more delightful rule for 
a lazy man, as it contemplates and provides for the case of officers 
not choosing to be at the trouble to go fully into causes which 
come before them, but resting content merely with the conviction 
that the offender has done something wrone. 

We have always believed that aman could not legally be punish- 
ed, unless he has committed an offence, and that if he has com- 
mitted an offence he must receive the punishment suitable to the 
offenee committed, and no other. We have also been accustomed 
to consider a man to be entitled to g@o free, unless some distinct 
offence is proved against him: and that when certain facts are 
proved against a man, it is the business of the Courts to say 
whether those facts amount to an offence, and if any, to what 
ollence. 

But here we find a provision which has apparently been insert- 
ed, for the purpose of discharging Criminal Judges from the 
performance of one of the most important of all their duties ! 
Ifa man is charged with several offences, the Judee is not hence- 
forth to be bound to say whether he is guilty or not guilty of all 
or any of them, and deal with him aceordingly,—he may say he 
is guilty of some of them, (honygh of which he cannot tell, and may 
vive him the punishment which attaches to the least of the 
ollences charged. Such a proposition is quite wrong. The very 
lirst principles of reasoning teach us, that before a man can be 
punished for having committed an offence, he must have com- 
mitted that offence: if then, the Court can take upon itsell 
to punish a man as havine committed az offenee, why should 
it not find as a fact that he has committed //af offence ? If 
there is not evidence to warrant its taking the latter step, 
there cannot be evidence to warrant its punishing him. 
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There as already quite enough uncertainty and inefliciency 
in the findings and verdicts of the Courts, and we cannot afford 
to have more, 

A somewhat similar provision is to be found in the Macaulay 
Code ;* but its terms are less objectionable (though even of them we 
do not approve,) than are those of the clause as it 1s now formed : 
‘Jn all eases in which judgment is given in the manner preseri- 

bed in the law of procedure, that a person is guilty of an offence, 
“« Dut that it is doubtful under which of certain penal provisions 
“ of the Code he is punishable, &c.”’ The Commissioners were 
aware Of the novelty of the law they proposed to introduce, 
and accordingly, we find them in the notes submitted by them 
alone with the Code to the Governor General in Council, ex- 
plaining the reasons upon which they had acted, and the end they 
had in view. They write thust “ This provision is introdu- 
‘ced, to prevent an offender whose guilt is fully established, 
' from eluding punishment, on the eround that the evidence 
é does not enable the tribunals to pronounce with certainty under 
what penal provision his case falls. 

“ Where the doubt is merely between an aggravated and miti- 
‘ wated form of the same offence e, the diflic ulty will not be great. 

‘ In such eases the saa ought always to be convicted of the 
‘ minor offence. But the doubt may be between two ollences, 

‘ neither of which is a mitigated form of the other. The doubt, 
* for example, may lie between murder and the aiding of murder. 
‘ It may be certain, for example, that cither A or B murdered 
‘ 4, and that whie heve was the murderer was aided by the other 
‘in the commission of the murder; but which committed the 
‘ murder, and which aided the commission, it may be impossible 
‘to ascertain. ‘To suller both to go unpunished, though it is 
‘ certain that both are guilty of ¢ apital crimes, me rely because it 
‘is doubtful under what clause each of them is punish: able, would 
‘ be most unreasonable. It appears to us that a conviction in 
‘ the alternative has this recommendation, that it is altogether 
‘ free from fiction, that it is exactly consonant to the truth of 
‘the facts. If the Court find both A and B cuilty of mur- 
‘ der, or of aiding murder, the Court affirms that which is not 
liter: ally true ; and on all oc casions, but especially in judicial 
proceedings, there is a strong pr¢ sumption in favor of literal 
‘truth. If the Court finds that A has either murdered Z% or 
‘ aided B to murder Z, and that B has either murdered Z or 
‘ aided A to murder Z, the Court finds that which is the lite- 
‘ ral truth ; nor will there, under the rule which we have laid 


Cl. 61. 
+ Note A, Penal Code, printed by order of the House of Commons, 3rd Aug, 


1838, p. 79. 
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‘down, be the smallest difficulty in prescribing the punish. 
* ment. 
“Tt is chiefly in eases where property has been fraudulently 
‘ appropriated, that the necessity for such a provision as that 
‘ which we are considering, will be felt. It will often be certain 
‘that there has been a fraudulent appropriation of property ; 
‘and the only doubt will be, whether this fraudulent appropria- 
© {ion was a theft or a criminal breach of trust. To allow the 
‘ offender to escape unpunished on account of such a doubt would 
be absurd. ‘To subject him to the punishment of theft, which 
‘ is the higher of the two crimes, between which the doubt lies, 
‘ would be grossly unjust. The punishment to which he ought 
‘ to be liable is evidently that of criminal breach of trust ; but 
Piet ‘ that a Court should convict an offender of a eriminal breach of 
h/ ' ‘ trust, when the opinion of the Court perhaps is, that it is an 
| even chance, or more than an even chance, that no trust was 
ever reposed in him, seems to us an objectionable mode of pro- 
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pou ‘ ceeding. We will not, inthis stage of our labours, venture to 
, i ‘ lay it down as an unbending rule, that the tribunals ought never 
thea ‘ to employ phrases which, though literally false, are convention- 
bead ‘ ally true. Yet we are fully satisfied that the presumption is 
fay ‘ always strongly in favour of that form of expression which ae- 
en ‘ curately sets forth the real state of the facts. In the case 
a ‘ which we have supposed, the real state of the fact is, that the 


ihe ‘ offender has certainly committed either theft or criminal breach 
‘ of trust, and that the Court does not know which. This 
ought, therefore, in our opinion, to be the form of the judg- 
ment.” 

Where the only question is between an aggravated and a 
mitigated form of the same offence, no great harm can come 
of the proposed enactment: but when it extends beyond that 
question, it becomes in our opinion highly objectionable. — It 
is much to be regretted that justice should ever be defeated 
merely for want of evidence, when no real doubt exists that an 
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TBE) offence has been committed. Still the rights of individuals 
i require that they should be convicted of some distinct offence 
i before they are punished; that when once put upon their trial =» 


their case should be disposed of, one way or other: and that 
when they are punished for the offence which the Court finds 
i proved, they should be acquitted as to those which are not proved. 
bis ; The Seotch verdict of “ Not proven” might perhaps be intro- 
| duced with advantage : it is we believe often found to be useful. 
But so long as no such verdict is known here, the old rule seems 
to be by far the most just and equitable one; namely, that 
every man is entitled either to be found guilty, or to be acquitted, 
. 7 charge made against him, and for which he is put upon 
is trial, 
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To the first clause of chapter IX. we take exception,—more 
because it requires some qualification, than on account of any thing 
wrong in the principle it contains. It treats of bribery among 
public servants, and declares every body to be hi ab He to punishment, 
who * bel ine, o7 eepec ting lo be y al pub slic serv ant,’ - acee pts or agrees 
to accept, for himself or for any other person, ‘f any gratification 
whatever,” as a motive “ for doing, or forbearing to do, any official 
act.” Now, this clause, so far as it applies to persons expecting 
to become public servants, should be at any rate so confined as 
to be applicable only to persons who are public servants, and 
who, while expecting to become so, accepted a gratification. The 
clause is altogether too wide, and will embrace all sorts of little 
arrangements, for mutual convenience, which are often made and 
very harmlessly so. Much discussion also might arise, as to the 
words “ expecting to be” and their effect. 

The subject of bribery and corruption in Public offices is, from 
the nature of it, one which requires to be dealt with in a compre- 
hensive manner, That the Code deals with it comprehensively 
enough, will be seen from the following illustrations, which are 
annexed to clause 5 of chap. IX. :— 


b) “ A,a Judge, buys of Z. who has a cause pending in A’s Court, 
Government Promissory Notes at a discount, when they are selling in 
the market at a premium. A has obtained a valuable thing from Z 
without adequate consideration. 

(c) “ Zs brother is apprehended and taken before A, a magistrate, 
on a charge of perjury. <A sells to Z shares in a bank at a premium, 
when they are selling in the market at a discount. Z pays A for the 
shares accordingly. The money so obtained by A, is a valuable thing 
obtained by him without ade quate ¢ consideration.’ 


— from which it appears that a man may be convicted of 
taking a bribe, although he never had the re motest intention of 
taking one, and did not know he had taken one, aad is in fact the 
most honest and upright man in all India. It seems to us that 
these illustrations, in order to be @ood laws, should shew on the 
face of them, that both the Judge and the Magistrate knew they 
were buying below the market rates of the day. 

Every possible provision seems to be made for preventing and 
punishing riots and affrays, and for putting an end to the present 
prevalent custom of making use of the sorvines of latteals and 
such people. An “ unk wiul assem) ly” is * defined to be “ an 
assembly of five or more persons, if the common object of the 
persons composing that assembly, is— 

‘irst. ‘To overawe the Legislative or Executive Government of 
India, or the Government of any presidency, or any Lieutenant Go- 


* Chapter VIII, Cl. 1. 
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vernor, or any Public Servant in the exercise of the lawful power of 


such Public Servant ; or 
Second. ‘To resist the execution of any law, or of any legal pro. 


cess ; or 
Third. To commit any mischief or criminal trespass, or other 


offence ; or 





we Fourth. By means of force or shew of foree to any person, to 
; He take or obtain possession of any property, or to deprive any person of 
i the enjoyment of a right of way, or of the use of water or other in 
" | i corporeal right of which he is in possession or enjoyment, or to enforce 
sy any right or supposed right ; or . 

a Fifth. By means of force or resistance, or shew of force, to com- 


pel any person to do what he is not legally bound to do, or to omit to 
do what he is legally entitled to do. 

And if force or violence is used by an unlawfulassembly, it be- 
comes a “ riot.” * 

An “aflray” is thus defined :— 

18. When two or more persons, by quarrelling or fighting or 
otherwise conducting themselves in a tumultuous manner in a public 
place, disturb the publie peace, they are said to “ commit an affray.” 

It is declared that an assembly, not unlawful when as- 
sembled, may become so afterwards, and that the mere fact of 
being a member of an unlawful assembly renders a person liable 
to six months’ imprisonment, and fine unlimited in amount. 
Joining unlawful assembles armed with deadly weapons, and 
not dispersing when ordered todo so, are dealt with: and then we 
have a clause ¢ which will have the effect of rendering every 
individual engaged in an unlawful assembly Hable to be tried and 
punished for the crime of murder in the event of any one mect- 
ing with his death by violence from the hand of any member of 
the unlawful assembly, under such circumstances as to amount 
to murder in the individual whose act was the immediate cause 
of death. 

The owners or occupiers of land on which a riot or unlawful 
assembly takes place are{ hable to punishment if they do not 


ae eed 

a at once give information to the police, and attempt to prevent 

es | the commission of any offence; and those for whom the distur- 
pty" bance was got up, and those who receive any benefit from it, 
fae] are offenders, unless they can prove that they did all they could, 
hee by giving information and otherwise, to stop the riot or assembly. 
ad | he concluding clauses of the chapter make it penal to be a 
ag lutteal, or to entertain the services of a latteal, or of any body 


who will supply armed men when required. 


* Chapter VIIL, Cl. 6. 
+ Cl. 10. 
¥ Cl. 14, 15. 
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Throughout this whole chapter of offences against the Public 
Tri anquillity, matters are carried with a high and determined hand. 
And it is necessary that they should be so, for the number of 
unlawful assemblies, “riots”? and “ affrays” that are oceurring 
’ is very reat. People 
in the Mofussil are often in a delicate and dangerous posi- 
tion, from the weakness of the arm of the law, the scarcity of 
Magistrates and Judges, and the corruption and cowardice of 
the Police in all its grades; and those who have recourse to riots 
and alfrays have often much that is of weight to say in their 
defence. But for all that, it is impossible for any Governme ‘nt 
to recognise the right of looking alter their own interests, after 
their own fashion, which is daily ‘asserted by individuals. Publie 
policy demands that such breaches of the peace should be put 
down, at’ whatever price, and it is right that they should be 
severely dealt with. If they are so dealt with, however, the duty 
of the Government to make proper arrangements for keeping the 
peace becomes more imperative than ever; and that such arrange- 
ments have yet been effectually made, no one will venture to 
assert, 

The right of self-defenee, and the eireumstances under which 
it may be exercise d, and the extent to which it may be carried, 
are fully defined in the last cleven clauses of the chapter of 
General exceptions. 

In many parts of the Code, it will be found that the malicious 
or fraudulent intent, which ought to be an ingredient in the act 
or omission, 1n wedes to constitute an offence, is wholly lost sight 
of. ‘Thus in the chapter on otiences relating to Coin, in clauses 
eleven and twelve, the mere delivery to any person of coin known 
by the giver to be counterfeit, is an offence punishable with 
imprisonment for three or five years, as the case may be, and 
with or without fine. So by clauses fourteen and fifteen, Ww hoever 
is in possession of counterfeit coin, having known at the time he 
became possessed of it that it was counterfeit, 1s liable to punish- 
ment. ‘There can be no question that these provisions are too 
stringent; the possession or delivery contemplated is no offence 
mor: lly, and ought to be none according to law. Unless there 
is an intent to defraud,—an intent to utter and put off, is what is 
required by the English law,—the mere possession, or delivery 
should not be made a crime of. That these clauses, if allowed to 
remain, might work great hardship and injustice, will be seen 
from the following case. A, B and C are shopkeepers in the 
same neighbourhood, each having a separate shop. A_ receives 
from a customer three bad rupees, not knowing at the time he 
takes them, that they are counterfeit. B afterwards calls upon 
A, and thinking the rupees wonderfully good imitations, carries 
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off two of them, to keep with some bad money he has, which 
he has collected during the course of many years of trade. C 
being in B’s shop in the course of the day, sees the pieces, 
and carries off one of them, to compare with some suspicious 
looking rupees he has himself just received. Having compared 
them he allows the counterfeit coins to remain lying in his chest. 
Here B commits the offence provided for by clauses 11 and 
12, and C the offence under clauses 14 and 1h 5, and yet neither 
the one nor the other of them intended to do any thing wrong, 
or did anything that could injure any body. | 

So in the provisions against wearing the dress of a soldier or 
public servant.* 


“ Whoever, not being a soldier in the Military or Naval service of 
the Queen, or of the East India Company, wears any garb or carries 
any token resembling any garb or token used by such a soldier, with 
the intention that it may be believed that he is such a soldier, shall 
be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to three months, or fine which may extend to five hundred 
Rupe es, or both.+ 

“ Whoever .not belonging to a certain class of public servants, wears 
any garb or carries any token resembling any garb or token used by 
that class of public servants, with the intention that it may be be- 
lieved, or with the knowledge that it is likely to be believed, that he 
belongs to that class of public servants, shall be punished with im- 
prisonment of either description for a term which may extend to three 
months, or with fine which may extend to two hundred Rupees, or 


both.”’ 


These clauses seem to go unnecessarily far in making a crime of 
an act which may be done with the most perfeetly harmless object, 
and without in fact doing any sort of harm. We have known an 
industrious bheestie go about for six months gaily clad in the 
cast-off garments of a soldier. If he, being of a humorous 
turn of mind, were once and away for a joke to pass himself 
off upon some of his water-carryine brethren as a_ soldier 
by reason of the dress he wore, he w ould according to the former 
of the two clauses be liable to three months’ imprisonment and 
Rs. 500 fine! Such a law would of course be perfectly proper, 
if qualified by making ax improper intent necessary in order to 
constitute the crime. 

Another clause of chapter 7 is open to the same objection, 
though in a less degree.t 


‘The Master or person in charge of a Merchant Vessel on Board 


* Chapter VIL, Clause 19. 
t Chapter IX., Clause 12. 
t Chapter IX., Clause 5. 
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of which any Deserter trom the Army or Navy of the Queen, or of 
the East India Company, is concealed, shall, though ignorant of such 
concealment, be liable to a penalty not exceeding tive hundred Rupees, 
if he might have known of such concealment, but for some negleet of 
his duty as such Master or person in charge, or but for some want of 
discipline on board of the vessel.”’ 

Ship captains must mind what they are about if this clause 
becomes law. It in fact makes them punish: able for mere want 
of discipline in their ships, for it is Just When there is a want of 
discipline, that such a concealment as is contemplated may take 
place, while the master is dovd fide pertectly ignorant of it. The 
clause goes too far; but if the latter part of it was struck out, 
so as to restrict the master’s lability to neglect of duty, it would 
be fair enough, and prob: bly « quite suflicient practically. 

The improper omission of evil intent, is to be found again in the 
14th clause of the chapter of offences ag: inst Public Justic ee, That 
elause renders any person lable to imprisonment for two years with 
or without fine, who destroys any document which he may be law- 
fully compelled to produce as evidence, a/ter he shall have been 
lawfully summoned or required to produce the Sdile, without saying 
anything as to the destruction in question being fraudulent. or 
malicious, or its tending to cause, or having caused injury to 
any person. Now a man may be, and in this country often is, 
seqned to produce papers which have no bearing whatever on 
the ease in which their production is demi anded : without 
iedetiliees or doing, anything to obstruct the course of justice, 
he may have good reasons for not producing these papers; and 
he may choose rather. to destroy them than produce them. If 
he does destroy them, we do not see why what he does should be 
made a crime; it would be otherwise were the destruction proved 
to be wrongful or malicious. We say nothing of the accidental 
destruction of papers after notice to produce; such a thing 
might happen, and it ought not to be considered eriminal if’ it is 
in reality accidental, and no harm eame of it. It should not be 
forgotten that in India, although there is a great deal of conceal- 
ing and keeping back of evidenc ‘e, there is also a great deal of 
most unjust and oppressive annoyance given intention: lly, by 
forcing people to attend the C ourts and to produce papers, when 
in the end it turns out, that neither the individuals nor their 

apers, throw any light on the subject in dispute. 

As the destruction of papers is made criminal, so is the mere 
omission to produce* to a public servant, any document which 
one 78 legally bound to produce. And this brings us to the chapter 
on contempts of the lawful authority of public servants,—a con- 


* Chapter X., Clause 5, 
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siderable part of which is founded on a wrong principle, and 
is very objectionable. The error is, that the ordinary powers 
and jurisdiction of the Courts are interfered with, and actual 
crimes and mere contempts (which have always hitherto been look. 
ed upon as distinet,) are mixed up together. The provisions in 
question, moreover, limit the powers of the Court in certain 
respects, to an undesirable degree. The power of indefinite im- 
prisonment, for instance, whieh the Queen’s Courts of Equity 
, is much more efficacious in compelling obedience than are 
these new enactments. It might be well worth while for a dis- 
honest man to o to jail for six months, if he could so escape the 
roduction of a document which, if produced, would deprive him 
of a valuable property; but the prospect of unlimited incarcera- 
tion would probably operate very differently on his productive 
powers. A system which leaves it to the Courts themselves to 
punish such offences as they see fit, no doubt requires efficient 
Courts to deal with it: but the legislature ean hardly legislate on 
the footing of the inefficiency of the existing tribunals. 

It is made a punishable offence to abseond in order to avoid 
service of summons, or other process,—to prevent service of sum- 
mons or other process either on ourself or any body else,—or not 
to attend in obedience to the order of a public servant.* 

It is almost needless to stop to shew how unjustly and oppres- 
sively these provisions may operate: we shall put but one ease, 
and that, one which is by no means unlikely to occur. 

A being in Caleutta, is sued by his kitmutgar for 10 Rs. The 
plaintiff chooses to subpena A to attend and give evidence 
(which of course he has a night to do). A having other things 
to think of, does not attend, either to resist the claim, or to 
answer his subpeena, but allows judgement to go against him by 
default. Soon after this, he goes up-country, and at the first 
station he settles down in, he falls in with the kitmutgar. The 
latter (who has recovered all that he was entitled to under his 
judgment,) brings a eriminal charge against A for not obeying 
the subpoena to appear and give evidence. A is liable to a year’s 
imprisontnent, or fine, or both. Some punishment he must receive, 
for under the circumstances of the ease, it is clear that he 
intentionally omitted to attend in pursuance of the order of the 
Court. 

These provisions require to be greatly modified: as they now 
stand, they would work only evil. Chapter X. however, contains 
a good many useful clauses as to omitting to give information, or 
giving false information to public officers, and as to making 
false statements on oath (not in strictly judicial proceedings,) 


possess 





* Chapter X., Clause 1, 2, 4. 
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and as to obstructing, or not assisting, an officer in the execution 
of his duty, and the like matters. 

There is an inconsistency, the reason for which is not very ap- 
prechi able, in the punishments awarded by clauses 7 and 12. Under 
the former, whoever, being legally bound to furnish information 
to a public servant, farniahes information which he knows to be 
false, shall, if the information he is legally bound to give respects 
the commission of an offence, or 1s in order to the ap prehension of 
an offender, be punishable with imprisonment for 2 years, with or 
without fine. By the latter, whoever gives false information to a 
public servant, intending to cause such public servant to use his 
power to the injury or annoyance of any person, shi ill be punish- 
able with six month’s imprisonment, with or without fine not 
exceeding LU0O Rupees. We do not see why the punishment 
assigned to the one offence should be so much less than that 
acsivned to the other. The case contemplated in clause 12, is in 
fact compre ‘hended in clause 7, but a more limited punishment is as- 
signed to it. Probably the intentionwasto make the 7th clause refer 
to cases where an offence actu: ally has been committed, and the 
other clause to cases where a false charge is brought, but no oflence 
has in fact been committed at all. But if such was the intention, 
it is not very apparent. ‘The two clauses moreover are not quite 
reconcileable with the following :— 

“Chap. XI., Cl. 20. Whoever, with intent to cause injury to any per- 
son, institutes or causes to be instituted any criminal proceeding against 
that person, or false ly charges any person with having committed an 
offence, venders that there is ne just or lawful eround for such pro- 
eceding or charge against that person, shall, after the final determination 
of such proceeding or charge in that person’s favour, be punished with 
imprisonment of either dese mption for a term which may extend to 
two years, or with fine, or with both : ane if any criminal proceeding be 
instituted on afalse eh arve of an offence ‘© punish: able with death, trans- 
portation for life, or Imprisonment for seven years or upwards, shall 
be punished with lnprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend to seven years, and shall also be liable to fine.” 

It is difficult to understand why, supposing the charge to be 
false, so much should be made to de ‘pend on its final determination 
in favor of the person chareed. 

The crimes of giving and fabricating false evidence, and of 
making false documents, are so well dealt with, that we hope there 
is at last a prospect of bei Ine able to reach those by whom these 
offences are usually committed, and who from the bad state of 
the law, have hitherto almost invariably been enabled to escape 
panishment. 

The offenees are thus defined :— 

Chap. XL., C1. 1. ** Whoever in any stage of a judicial proceeding, 
being * und by an oath or by any express provision of law to state 
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the truth, or being bound by law to make a declaration upon any sub. 
ject, states for truth that which he knows or believes to be false, or 
which he does not know or in good faith believe to be true, is said to 
give false evidence. . 

~ 2, Whoever causes any circumstance to exist, or makes any false 
entry in any book or record, or makes any document containing a 
false statement, intending that such circumstance, false entry, or filse 
statement may appear in evidence in a judicial proceeding, or in a 
proceeding taken by law before a public servant as such, or before a 
private arbitrator, and that such circumstance, so appearing in evi- 
dence, may cause any person who in such proceeding is to form an 
opinion upon the evidence, to entertain an erroneous opinion touching 
any point material to the result of such proceeding, 1s said “ to fabri- 
cate false evidence.” 

And then we have the following explanations :*— 

1. “ A trial before a Court Martial is a judicial proceeding. 

2. An investigation directed by law preliminary to a proceeding 
before a Court of Justice, is a stage of a judicial proceeding, though 
that investigation may not take place before a Court of Justice. 

3. An investigation directed by a Court of Justice according to 
law, and conducted under the authority of a Court of Justice, is a 
stage of a judicial proceeding, though that investigation may not take 
place before a Court of Justice.” 

Using evidence known to be false—uttering or using a false 
certificate,—making or using a false declaration not on oath but 
receivable as evidence,—causing the disappearance of evidence, 
harbouring and screening olfenders, or not apprehending them,— 
returning from transportation, and false persecution for the purposes 
of a suit, are amongst other matters, disposed of in the chapter of 
offences against public Justice. The 12th and 13th clauses relate 
to the omission to give information, and the giving false informa- 
tion, to the police : but they seem nearly limited repetitions of the 
6th and 7th clauses of the preceding chapter, except that they 
assign a different punishment. Forgery, as defined in the Code, 
embraces a wood deal that has not heretofore been comprised im 
the term. It is, for example, declared to be “ forgery,” to make 
‘a person sign, seal, execute or alter a document, knowing: that 
‘such person by reason of unsoundness of mind or intoxication 
“cannot, or that by reason of deception practised upon him, he 
‘does not, know the contents of the document, or the nature of 
‘ the alteration.”’+ 

Fraudulent dispositions of property, by direct or indirect 
means,t are made criminal offenees in all engaged in them: 


* Annexed to C1, 3. 
t Chapter, XVIUIL, Cl. 2, Para. 3. 
} Chapter, XL, Cl.16—-19, Chapter XVIL, Cl. 42—47. 
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and so we find® that any one is punishable with imprisonment 
for two years with or without fine, who Jraudu lently claims any 
property or any interest therein, know ing that i “it good faith he has 
NO ial to the property or salleas st claimed. In this land of fraudu- 
lent transfers of property, and false claims, these are very 
salutary and lode laws to lay down. But they are sufli- 
— sweeping, and if they could be carried out liter: ally and 
to their full extent, we believe, that at least one-fourth of the ‘whole 
mate popul: ation A Bengal would be incarcerated under them, 
within six months after they came into force ! 

Perhaps the one point on which Englishme n consider they can 
well bear comparison with other nations, is their conduct in the 
matters treated of in the chapter of offe nces against Marriage. 
Any interference by the law with that conduct is accordingly 
looked upon with jealousy, except on the one subject of having, 
or attempting to have, a plurality of husbands or wives. On that 
there has long been legislation ; and custom, no less than the cruel 
injury entailed by thi at particular offence, have led us to think it 
criminal, and to approve of its being treated as such, Adultery 
is a very grave moral offence, and one Which nobody can justify. 
Nevertheless we see no nee essity for making a criminal offence 
of it. The ezri/ consequences to the adulterer may be, and 
nearly always are, very serious; they are generally a very heavy 
punishment to bien, ‘It might be said, that as civil proceedings 
ean be taken only by the 1 \jured husband, it is nee essary to make 
the offence punish: able erimin: lly, so thi at the public m: ay of itself 
he in a position to avenge the injury done to it, without the assis- 
tance, or reference to the wishes, of any private individual, But 
the expl: uation with which the ch: apter concludes, prevents the 
use of. such anargument. It discloses that the real object of the 
new provisions is not the punishing the public wrong, but the 
indulgence of the vindictive feelings of the husband, for it provides 
that no proceedings for the punishment of adultery shall be 
instituted, except by the husband of the woman. Criminal 
laws are not enacted for the purposes of private revenge, or 
the gratification of the feelings of individuals; at le: ist. they 
ought not to be so, and if they are, can work no good. 

The 1 restricting the night to call ‘the proposed ‘enactment into 
operation, is an admission that there is no public need for the 
law. If it were really required,there would be no such restriction. 
Adultery is just one of those things in which the interference 
of the law, where not absolutely necessary, is to be deprecated. 
It ought to be left, as far as possible, to be dealt with by society. 
We have got on very well hitherto without any such provisions 


* Chapter 17, Cl. 47. 
Mancu, 1857, x 
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as those now contemplated : why then make any alteration? A 
change was once attempted in England, at the time the republican 
party had the ascendant in 1650; but a speedy return to the 
old system was made at the restoration. As Sir William Black- 
stone says in his chapter on offences against God and Religion * 
(under which head he classes adultery), “it was not thought 
proper to renew a law of such unfashionable rigour.” 

Prevention is the real object of all punishment, but severe 
punishment will not prevent adultery. The French law is more 
severe than the English, and the Roman punishment was more 
severe than the French: yet the offence is more common in France 
than in England, and it was still more common in Rome. The fact is 
that the days are passed, if they ever existed, when the will of 
a legislator, or even of a legislative body, could make laws effec- 
tive, which the moral sense and public opinion of the commu- 
nity do not demand. Such laws may be registered in the Statute 
book, but they do not become a rule of action. No provisions 
could have been more strict than those of the English law against 
duelling : but because the public mind did not feel that such 
a law was required, no one, however clearly he was in fact guilty, 
was ever convicted, if he appeared on the trial to have acted as 
aman of honor. The proposed clauses of the Code are not ap- 
proved or demanded by public opinion, and we have no hesitation 
in saying they will be found practically useless. 

In the Macaulay Code, adultery was ot treated as a penal 
offence. We fully agree with the commissioners in their very 
sensible observations on the subject} :— 

“* * * itseems to us that no advantage is to be expected from 
‘ providing a punishment for adultery. The population seems to be 
‘ dividedinto two classes—those whom neither the existing punishment, 
‘ nor any punishment which we should feel ourselves justified in pro- 
‘ posing, will satisfy, and those who consider the injury produced by 
‘ adultery as one for which a pecuniary compensation will sufficiently 
‘ atone. ‘Those whose feelings of honour are painfully affected by the 
‘ infidelity of their wives, will not apply to the tribunals at all; those 
whose feelings are less delicate, will be satisfied by a payment of 
‘ money. Under such circumstances, we think it best to treat adultery 
‘ merely as acivilinjury.’ * * * 

“That some classes of the natives of India disapprove of the 
* Jenity with which adultery is now punished, we fully believe ; but this, 
in our opinion, is a strong argument against punishing adultery at 
all. There are only two courses which, in our opinion, can pro- 
perly be followed with respect to this and other great immoralities ; 





* Commentaries, Vol. 4, p. 65. 


t Note—Q. Penal Code: printed by order of the House of amons 
Aug. 3, 1838, p. 118, : ; - eee 
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¢ they ought to be punished very severely, or they ought not to be 
¢ punished at all. ‘The circumstance that they are left altogether un- 
¢ punished does not prove that the legislature does not regard them 
‘ with disapprobation ; but when they are made punishable, the degree 
‘ of severity of the punishment will always be considered as indicating 
‘ the degree of disapprobation with which the legislature regards them. 
‘ We have no doubt that the natives would be far less shocked by the 
‘ total silence of the penal law touching adultery, than by seeing an 
‘ adulterer sent to prison fora few months, while a coiner is im- 
‘ prisoned for fourteen years.” 


But even if adultery is to be made a crime, still the present 
clauses are not what they ought to be. Clause 6 is as follows :— 


“ Whoever has sexual intercourse with the wife of another man, 
without the consent or connivance of that man, such sexual inter- 
course not amounting to the offence of rape, is guilty of the offence 
of adultery, and shall be punished with imprisonment of either de- 
scription, for a term which may extend to five years, or with fine, or 
with both.” 


So that any man will be guilty of the crime of adultery, and 
punishable with imprisonment for five years and fine, who lives 
with a married woman whose husband has not obtained a divorce 
by Act of Parliament,—although there has been a separation, a 
divoree a@ mensa et thoro, and the proceedings towards the final 
divorcee are all but complete. In sucha case, this Clause would 
operate most injuriously, The offence having once been com- 
mitted, it seems cruel (though there are opinions, we know, the 
other way,) to prevent the offenders from making the only repa- 
ration to society that is in their power, by marrying. An absurd 
mistake may be made in the construction of the 3rd and 4th 
clauses. 

3. Whoever, having a husband or wife living, marries, in any case 
in which such marriage is void by reason of its taking place during 
the life of such husband or wife, shall be punished with imprison- 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to seven 
years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Exception.—This clause does not extend to any person whose mar- 
riage with such husband or wife has been declared void by a court of 
competent jurisdiction, nor to any person who contracts a marriage 
during the life of a former husband or wife, if such husband or wife, 
at the time of the subsequent marriage, shall have been continually 
absent from such person for the space of seven years, and shall not 
have been heard of by such person as being alive within that time ; 
provided the person contracting such subsequent marriage informs the 
person with whom such subsequent marriage is contracted, of the 
real state of facts, so far as the same are within his or her knowledge. 

4. Whoever commits the offence defined in the last preceding 
clause, having concealed from the person with whom the subsequent 
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marriage is contracted, the fact of the former marriage shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a “term which 
may extend to ten years, and shall also be liable to fine.”’ 


On reading these for the first time the impression left upon our 
mind was, that one whose marriage had been declared void by a 
Court of competent jurisdiction, or whose husband or wife had been 
continually absent for seven years, might with safety marry again, 
provided that the person contracting such subsequent marriage iit. 
Jormed the person with whom such subsequent marriage was contract. 
ed, of the real state of fucts, as far as the same were within his or her 
knowledge ;—but that the omission to comply with this proviso, 
and to give the required information, rendered the person liable 
to ten years’ imprisonment. Such a state of things was too 
preposterous ;_ and nen sd on further consideration we per- 
ceived that clause 4: applies not, as we had read it, to the 
immediately preceding  exeeption,” but to clause 3 taken by 
itself. The wording of the Code here, when duly read and con- 
sidered, and when the definition of the word “Clause” is referred 
to, is, we admit, not incorrect. Still there is in the arrangement 
a certain amount of confusion, which, as it is likely to lead to 
mistake, ought to be remedied. 

If offences relating to marriage are to be made crimes of at 
all, we are at a loss to know on what principle it is, that they 
are dealt with as if the offence were entirely or almost entirely 
confined to the male sex. The only offence which it is proposed to 
make punishable in a woman ts the 4y deceit causing any man who 
is not lawfully married to her to believe that he ts lawfully married 
fo her, anid to cohabit with her in CONSCY WENCE of that belief. For 
that she is to be hable to imprisonment for one year, or fine, 
or both; while for the like offence, if it is committed by a man, 
the punishment extends to fourteen years’ imprisonment av/ fine. 
It may be true that practically the offence is much less common 
among women than it isamong men, and also that the results are 
less injurious to a man, when such a misfortune occurs to him, 
than they are toa woman. But these are not considerations sufli- 
cient to warrant a provision so purely arbitrary in favor of women, 
when the real guilt is in either case the same. These remarks apply 
to the whole of the proposed law of adultery. Under clause 6, a 
man may find himself imprisoned for five years with fine, but a 
woman cannot be touched. According to sound reasoning it scems 
to us, that what is good law for the one sex is good law for the 
other: and, on that principle, we find that the French law, which 
makes adultery a crime, makes it so, whatever m: y be the se “of the 
offender. As the indulgene of the husband’s revengeful feelings 
is apparently the chief object of making the offence punishable 
criminally, it is rather surprising that the law has not been made 
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to embrace the offending wife. We should think that there 
would often be quite as much consolation found by the injured 
husband in locking his wife up for a time as in locking up her 
paramour. We have treated the subject only as it. applies 
to Europeans, for we believe that it was for them principally 
that these provisions have been introduced. But we do not 
see that the proposed change is Im any degree more required 
for the native population, than it is for the European, or more 
desired by them. On the contrary, if it were ever to be 
made use of by them, it would, we are convinced, be so merely for 
the purposes of revenge or extortion. It is true, that the offence 
was punishable criminally by Mahomedan law: but no injury 
seems to have been eaused by that law having been allowed to 
fall in great part into desuetude: and we can nowhere discover 
any symptoms of a desire for its renewal. On the whole, we 
trust that, if this chapter is not omitted, it will be very much 


altered and modified. 
We have at all times spoken our mind freely on all mat- 


and we have spoken with perfect 


ters when we saw occasion, 
said was 


confidence and fearlessness, knowing that what we 
true, and that so lone as it was true we were practically safe. 
But it will no longer be safe to speak the truth, We were 
not a little startled when we came to that portion of the 
Chapter on Defamation in which we found the following doc- 


trine enunciated :— 

1. Whoever by words either spoken or intended to be read, or by 
signs or by visible representations, makes or publishes any imputation 
7 rning any person, intending to harm, or knowing or having reason 

to believe that such imputation will harm, the reput: tion of such person, 
is said, except in the cases excepted in the ten clauses next following, 
to defame that person. 

2. First exception. It is not defamation to impute any thing 
which is true concerning any person, if it be for the publie good that 
the imputation should be made or published. Whether or not it is for 
the public good is a question of fact. 

Now we object wholly to any such law, and protest against 
being compelled at every moment to stop and consider whether 
or not it is likely that a Court of law will think that it is for 
the public good, that the truth of which we wish to deliver 
ourselves should be published. There is a great deal of truth 
spoken in this world, of which it is perfectly impossible at the 
time it is spoken, to say that its publication is for the public 
good, and the publication of which, nevertheless, eveatually does 
at ereat deal of good. It may not always be particularly con- 
venient to some people that the truth should be spoken; but on 
the whole, the more the truth is spoken the better. Here again we 
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find that the Macaulay Code has been altered for the worse. In it 
the question, which we admit is one of some little difficulty, is treated 
in a practical and sensible manner. “It 1s not defamation to 








HY ‘ attempt to cause any thing which is true to be believed in any 
Ty ‘ quarter concerning any person.”* We wish we had room for 
bits some extracts from the very able argument upon this provision, 
My which is annexed by the Commissioners to their Code.+ 
! Hi | The whole subject of defamation is, we think, dealt with in 
tole a manner not suitable to the state of society existing in this 
‘¢ country. Some of the illustrations given in the Code shew 
Lb rf how it will work :— 
i. Cl.1,(@ _  Asays—* Z is an honest man ; he never stole B’s watch ;” 
fas ' intending to cause it to be believed that Z did steal B’s watch. 
Wiel This is defamation, unless it fall within one of the exceptions. 
Mat Cl. 7, (@) A says of a book published by Z. “Z’s book is foolish, 
th % must be a weak man. Z’s book is indecent, Z must be a man of 
i ie impure mind.”’ A is within this exception, if he says this in good 
rt | faith, inasmuch as the opinion which he expresses of Z, respects Z’s 
ee 7 character only so far as it appears in Z’s book, and no further. 
1} y (ce) Butif A says—* I am not surprised that Z’s book 1s foolish 
) | and indecent, for he is a weak man, and a libertine,’—A is not within 
: this exception, inasmuch as the opinion which he expresses of Z’s 
| character is an opinion not founded on Z’s book. 
| Religious prejudices are protected and fostered to the utmost 
by the Code,—to such a degree indeed as to make it difficult to 
see how Missionary operations can go on at all. We would call 





the very serious attention of the Legislature to this. The object 
| surely cannot be to throw impediments and dangers in the already 
| sufficiently difficult path which Missionaries have to tread. The 
whole of the chapter of offences against Religion is very objec- 
tionable, and requires remodelling :—the two following clauses are 
perhaps the worst :— 
15, Cl. 5. “ Whoever, with the deliberate intention of wounding 
; the religious feelings of any person, utters any word or makes any 
sound in the hearing of that person, or makes any gesture in the sight 
of that person, or places any object in the sight of that person, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 





: ‘| 2. “Whoever voluntarily causes disturbance to any assembly 
ui | lawfully engaged in the performance of religious worship, or religious 
| i ceremonies, shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip- 
ati for a term which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with 

oth, , 


* Clause 470, Ist Exceptions. 
t Note R. 
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‘Too much provision is indeed made throughout the Code for the 
prejudices, feeling and fears of individuals. 


Chap. o0 Cl. 4. “ Whoever voluntarily causes or attempts to cause 
any person to do any thing which that person is not legally bound to 
do, or to omit to do anything which he is legally entitled to do, by 
inducing or atte mpting to induce that person to believe that he or any 
person in whom he is interested will become or will be rendered by 
some act of the offender an object of the divine displeasure if he does 
not do the thing which it is the object of the offender to cause him to 
do, or if he does the thing which it is the object of the offender to 
cause him to omit, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to one year, or with fine, 
or both. 

Lllustrations. 


(a) <A-sits Dhurna at Z’s door with the intention of causing it to 
be believed that by so sitting he renders Z an object of divine 
displeasure. A has committed the offence defined in this el: use. 

(b) <A threatens Z that, unless Z performs a certain act, A will 
kill one of A’s own children, under such circumstances that the 
killing would be believed to re nder Z an object of divine displeasure. 
A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

“Chap. 22, Cl. 5. Whoever intending to insult the modesty of 
any woman, utters any word, makes any sound or gesture, or exhibits 
any object, intending that such word or sound shall be heard, or that 
such gesture or object t shall be seen by such woman, or intrudes upon 
the privacy of such woman, shall be punished with simple i imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to one year, or with fine, or both. 

“Chap. 10, Cl. 27. Whoever hoki ds out any threat of injury to any 
person for the purpose of inducing that person to refrain or desist 
from making a legal application for protection against any injury, to 
any public servant legally empowered as such to give such protection, or 
to cause such protection to be given, shall be punished with imprison- 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to one year, 
or with fine, or with both. 

“Chap. 16, Cl. 54. Whoever makes any gesture, or any preparation, 
intending or knowing it to be likely that by such gesture or prepara- 
tion he may cause any person present to apprehend that he who makes 
that gesture or preparation is about to use force to that other, and there- 
by to affect that other’s sense of feeling by bringing any substance into 
contact with any part of that other’s ‘body, or any thing which that 
other is wearing, carrying, or using, 1s said to commit an assault. 

Explanation. Mere words do not amount to an assault. But 
the words which a person uses may give to his gestures or prepara- 
tions such a meaning as may make those gestures or preparations 
amount to an assault. 

(4). A begins to unloose the muzzle of a ferocious dog, intending 
or knowing it to be likely that he may thereby cause Z to believe that 
he is about to cause the dog to attack Z. A has committed an as- 
sault upon Z, 
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“Chap. 16, (1, 59. Whoever assaults or uses eriminal force to any 
intending thereby to dishonor that person, otherwise than 


person, . 
rson, shall be punished 


on grave and sudden provoeation given by that pe 


Ht with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 

; iV to two years, or with fine, or both. 

A We With such provisions as these, it is well that we find at Clause 

qt | 20 of Chapter 4 that :-— 

’ if “ Nothing is an offence by reason that it causes, or that it is 
le intended to cause, or that it is known to be likely to cause, any harm, 

} Bie ¢ if that harm is so slight that no person of ordinary sense and temper 

i 7 would complain of such harm— 

jie —which, we hope, will be borne in mind and used to check the 

ve it countless frivolous charges which, if at all encouraged by the 

: if Wt Courts, will be made under the Code. 

| The adulteration of articles of food and drink has of late years 
= * attracted much attention in England, and many attempts have 
it , 4 been made to convert it into a penal offence. These attempts, 

it) ae however, have been in a great measure frustrated by those whose 
ip nf interest it was to support the existing state of things, and by 
1 ae those who considered themselves to be bound, at whatever cost, to 
it uphold the time-honored but rather dishonest doctrine of Cuveat 

rt Liptor. We have always thoueht that the Legislature ought to 





interfere, and that adulteration,—which is invariably done not only 
vf contrary to the wishes of those affected by it, but without their 
it knowledge, and which is unquestionably highly blameworthy in a 
moral point of view,—ought to be madea penal offenee. We are 
therefore disappointed to see the matter dealt with in so limited a 
manner inthe 14th chapter. No provision is made for the case of 
adulteration, except when it is done to such an extent as to be 
"i “ noxious,” avd with the intention of selling the article adulterat- 
| ed. If the adulteration is either not absolutely “noxious,” or 
not done with the intention to sell the article, or knowledge that 
r it probably will be sold, no offenee has been committed. This is 
| a mistake, Adulteration of any kind should be a punishable 

offence, if made either with the intent to sell the article adulterat- 





ed, or without the knowledge and consent of the owner of it. 
As the clauses are now framed, there will be a constant difficulty 

wf} in ascertaining whether the adulteration is “noxious,” and in 
r proving it to be so: and adulteration by one’s own servants, who 


afterwards place the adulterated article on the table, will go un- 
punished. We see no good reason why we should not be enabled 
to punish our kitmutears for eiving us chalk and water instead 
of milk, or why the law against adulteration should not be of the 
most comprehensive nature. There is no hardship in making it 
so, for it would full heavily on none but the dishonest,—and on 
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those foo, whose dishonesty has shewn itself in such a shape as 
entirely to dispel all sy mpathy. 

Under the head of criminal Trespass, we find the sub-divisions 
of, Criminal 'Trepass proper,—llouse ‘Trespass,—Lurking House 
Trespass, — Lurking House Tresp: ass by night,—House Bre: aking, — 
House Bre aking by night. There is a tendency here to refine 
too much, and to draw too thin distinctions between offences, 
or instance, there is no use of making separate offences of Lurk- 
ing House trespass and House Breaking. No doubt there 7s a 
difference between them; but so there is between eetting into a 
ITouse through aw indow, and other kinds of House Breaking, if 
it were worth while to draw a line between them. ‘To all practi- 

eal intents and purposes, Lurking House Trespass, and House 
Breaking, are the same offences. A very shght expansion of the 
definition of House Breaking, would include. all that is now com- 
prised in the two olfences taken together: and it is highly desirable 
nes such an expansion should be made, so as to reduce as much 

s possible the number of heads and classifications. The term 
‘  heeeliion ITouse Trespass ” does not please our ear, and we 
should gladly hear no more of it. We regret the introduction of 
new names, and the unnecessary displace cement of oldones. It will 
hardly be believed that there is no such thing as “ felony” or 
“misdemeanour ” under the Code, and that “burglary” and 
‘perjury ” are alike unknown to it. 

‘The Code is not very simple inits form: andwe have shewn above, 
how this defect led us into mistake. We fear, however, that it is 
too late now to expect much alteration in this respect. The chap- 
ters contain 3 clauses, explanations, exceptions, and illus- 
trations—none of the three latter being included in the clauses to 
which they are attached, but the term “c 1 ause’’ being confined strict- 
ly to one of those portions of the chapter which are distinguished 
by pre fixed nume rical figures, The Code cont: uns no direct ‘tion is 
to the comparative weight and authority of its component parts, 
so that questions may be raised whether an explanation is of 
equal authority with a clause, an exception with an explanation, 
and so on. 

As to the illustrations, in particular, some distinct declaration 
on this point is required, for at present it is impossible to say 
what their position is. It appears to us that if there are to be 
illustrations at all, they ought to have the authority of cases 
decided by a superior Court, whose decisions all other Courts are 
bound to follow ; but that, further than that, they cannot oe 
taken as in any degree extending or limiting the operation of 
the text. The framers of the original Macaulay Code seem to 
have intended the illustrations to have a wider effect, for we 
find them writing thus to the Governor General, “ They will, 

Marcu, 1857, L 
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‘ we trust, greatly facilitate the understanding of law, and will, 
‘ at the same time, often serve us as adefence of law. In our 
‘ definitions we have repeatedly found ourselves under the ne- 
‘ cessity of sacrificing neatness and perspicuity to precision, 
‘and of using harsh expressions, because we could find no other 
‘ expressions which would convey our whole meaning, and no 
‘more than our whole meaning. Such definitions, standing 
‘ by themselves, might repel and perplex the reader, and perhaps 
© would be fully comprehended only by a few students after long 
¢ application. * * ad * We hope that when each 
‘ of these definitions is followed by a collection of cases falling 
‘ under it, and of cases which, though at first sight they appear 
‘ to fall under it, do not really fall under it, the definition and 
‘ the reasons which led to the adoption of it, will be readily 
‘ understood.’ * * We confess we are ata loss to see how 
any good can come of the illustrations if they are placed higher 
than decisions of a superior Court, mere precedents which must 
be followed so far as they go. Many of them are rather super- 
fluous : take for example the definition of the word “ Coin,” and 
the illustrations annexed to it. 

Chap. 12. C)l. 1. Coin is metal used as money, stamped and 
issued by the authority of some Government, in order to be so used. 

Coin stamped and issued by the authority of the Queen, is designated 
as the Queen’s coin. 

Qlustiations. 

(a) Cowries are not coin. 

(4) Lumps of unstamped copper, though used as money, are 
not coin. 


(¢) An ancient Denarius is not now coin, inasmuch as such pieces 
are not now used as money. 

(7) Medals are not coin, inasmuch as they are not intended to be 
used as money. 

(¢) Bank tokens issued by a private bank are not coin, inasmuch 
as they are not put forth by the authority of any Government. 

These illustrations are certainly harmless enough. But of 
what conceivable use are they? Coin is said to be “ metal,” 
how then could a cowrie, possibly, be supposed to be “ coin?” 
It is said to be “ metal used as money staiped:? how then could 
unstamped metal be coin? These and many others of the illus- 
trations do not in fact explain or clear up any thing as to which 
a reasonable doubt could exist. On the whole we think they 
are not of much assistance, and the Code would be better without 
them. 

It is said with truth in the letter of the commissioners, that 
n the definitions, neatness and perspicuity have sometimes 
een sacrificed to precision ;” but for all that, it cannot be 
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denied that the very difficult task of explanation and definition 
has on the whole been well performed. In some instances how- 
ever, there isa good deal of straining, if not of absolute defici- 
ency. For example, we have the word “ document” defined 
thus— 

Chap. 2. Cl. 23. The word “ document”? denotes any matter ex- 
pressed or described upon any substance by means of letters, figures, 
or marks, or by one or more of those means, intended to be used, or 
which may be used, as evidence of that matter. 

Now a “ document,” as it seems to us, is not. only the matter 
expressed or described, but also the thing expressing or describing 
the matter. It is not easy to conceive the existence of the matter 
expressed or deseribed, apart from that which expresses or describes 
it, but both are in fact essential component parts, in the absence 
of either of which, there is no document. ‘The illustrations 
which follow, are correct enough, for in all of them itis the whole 
thing,—the matter expressing and the matter expressed, taken 
torether,—that is said to form the document. 


A writing expressing the terms of a contract may be used as evi- 
dence of the contract. It is therefore a document. 

A Check upon a Banker is a document. 

A Power of Attorney is a document. 

A Map or Plan is a document. 

A writing containing directions or instructions is a document. 

Tt is worthy of remark, that a tomb-stone and its inscription 
will henceforth constitute a document. The same fault that we 
eomplain of in the definition of the word “ document” exists in 
that of the term—* valuable security,” (Cl. 24) and is seen in 
the following illustration :— 

A writes his name on the back of a bill of exchange. As the effect 
of this endorsement is to transfer the right to the bill to any person 
who may become the lawful holder of it, the endorsement is a “ valu- 
able security.” 

It is clear that the mere endorsement, if it is considered as ab- 
stracted from the bill of exchange upon which it is written, is 
simply a name and nothing more. It is not the endorsing a slip 
of blank paper that is a “ valuable security it is the endors- 
ing a billof exchange. The whole thing taken together makes 
a valuable security, the mere endorsement does not. 

The following provisions seem to pay rather too much deference 
to the weaknesses of certain classes of the natives :— 

Chap. 16, Cl. 2. Exception 5, Culpable homicide is not murder 
when the person whose death is caused, being above the age of eighteen 
years, suffers death, or takes the risk of death, with his own consent, 
 (c) A by instigation voluntarily causes Z, a person above eighteen 
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years of age, to put himself to death, A has abetted culpable homi- 
cide, but not murder. 

69. Whoever kidnaps or abducts any person, 1 order that such 
person may be murdered, or may be so disposed of as to be put in 
danger of being murdered, shall be punished with transportation for 
life, or rigorous imprisonment for a term which may extend to fourteen 
years, and shall also be liable to tine. 

And go also, in a dillerent way, does Clause 71, which seems in- 
serted expressly for the encouragement of laziness in the working 
classes oe 

Chap. 16, Cl. 76. Whoever unlawfully compels any person to labor 
against the will of that person, shall be punished with imprisonment 
of either description for aterm which may extend to one year, and shall 
also be liable to fine. 

But we must conclude. We have drawn attention to some of 
the most marked features of the Code, and must leave it to our 
readers to search for themselves, for a great deal that is worthy of 
their attention, and unnoticed by us here. It has struck us foreibly 
on our perusal of it, that the Code has been composed more for 
the Europeans in India than for the natives : and that its operation 
as regards the former was kept in view, much more than its 
operation as regards the latter. This is a very grave mistake ; 
but we trust confidently to see this, as well as many other of its 
defects, in a great degree remedied by the good sense of those 
through whose hands the Code will now have to pass before it 
hecomes law. We are not surprised, however, that its anti- 
European tendency should create a good deal of distrust in the 
minds of Europeans, especially when it is considered that, almost 
simultaneously with the Code, a measure has been introduced, 
one object of which is to put an end to the right, which all 
British subjects throughout India have hitherto enjoyed, of being 
tried by the Queen’s Courts, and a Jury of their peers. 

[In introducing the Criminal Procedure Bill, Mr. Peacock inti- 
mated that the effect of one of its provisions will be to brine 
all British subjects in India under the jurisdiction of the local 
Criminal Courts, This intimation is very distasteful to Europeans 
in the Mofussil. For our part we are well convineed, that the 
more British subjects know the full consequences which the 
proposed change will entail upon them, the more they will 
deprecate it. 

The main arguments usually advanced in favor of the change, 
are, that the existing state of the law is anomalous, and that it 
makes the trial of British subjects expensive and difficult. 

We must admit that the trial of British subjects is often an 
expensive and ditticult business, and that possibly some members 
of that class, may in consequence have escaped punishment, 
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(although we believe that, in fact, this has seldom if ever been 
so.) But if we prove, as we shall do, that a reasonably good 
or fair trial is not to be had in the Company’s Criminal Courts, 
—who shall say that the money and the trouble have been ill- 
expended, which were spent in insuring justice being done to the 
accused, or that the mere costliness or difliculty of the present 
system is of itself a suflicient reason for its abolition ? 

But the present state of things is said to be anomalous. Pos- 
sibly it may be so: still it does not by any means follow as a 
matter of course, that it is therefore an evil. If there be a good 
reason for the existence of an exception or anomaly, it ought 
not to be put an end to, merely because it is an exception or 
anomaly. Many things that are perfect. in theory are very bad 
in practic e U niformity is good in theory, and is a very good 
thing if it ean be had: so are fraternity, and equality, although 
they are found to be in reality perfectly impracticable. 

What the promoters of the proposed change have to prove, 
is, that on the whole it will do more good than harm: and this 
the y have not yet proved. ‘The change, if carried out, will 
benefit no one, while in the Mofussil Courts, British subjects 
will not meet with that justice which they now find in the Courts 
to which they are subject. It must be borne in mind that the 
question now raised, is not whether higher privileges shall be ex- 
tended to British subjects than to the natives, but whether British 
subjects are to be deprived of privileges they have long enjoyed. 
We need not stop to eulogise the Supreme Courts. They have 
plenty of imperfections no doubt,—but no one will contradict 
us when we say, that in the exercise of their criminal jurisdie- 
tion, they have on the whole given satisfaction to the community, 
native as well as European, ‘and have done good and substantial 
Justice in the eases that have been dealt with by them. With the 
Criminal Courts of the Company it is far otherwise. We by no 
means wish to underrate the difficulties with which the Company’s 
oflicers have to contend; nor to forget the amount of work ie 
have to get through, and the circumstances under which they 
have to do it; but the fact remains, that throughout the land the 
administration of justice by the Company’ s Courts is as bad and 
inefficient as it can be. It must of necessity be so, under a sys- 
tem, the foundation of which is, that every officer is to be taken as 
knowi ing every thing and able to do every thing, whatever may 
have been his opportunities, and whatever his real qualifications 
may be. 

No Courts can be said to be working well, so long as their 
proceedings are all uncertainty, and the business of every Court 
seems to be to act independently of, and differently from, all 
others. Yet that is the position of the existing Courts. Sessions 
Judges and Magistrates do one day, that of which they do exactly 
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the opposite on the next day: while the Sudder upsets as much 
as it possibly can of what is done by the Courts below, and is a: 
inconsistent in its own decisions as they are,—and often quite : 
far from being right. The following facts will searcely be be- 
lieved. They are collected from the reports of its own proceed- 
ings published monthly by the Court of Nizamut Adawlut 
itself :— 

In the year 1855, the Sudder Court spared the lives of 54 
persons, whom the Lower Courts had convicted, and sentenced 
(or rather presented for sentence, for in such cases the sentence is 
not final, but made as a recommendation) fo dea/h, Fourteen of 
the 34 were /u//y aequitled : one was imprisoned for seven years, 
nineteen were transported for life. 

The Sudder sevfenced to death eleven prisoners whom the Lower 
Courts had thought worthy of a less punishment. The Sudder 
acquitted 22 persons sentenced by the Lower Courts to transpor- 
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tation for life : and reduced the punishment of ten others who had 
received the like sentence. Altogether in the course of the year, 
the Sudder acquitted and released some 317 Persons who had been 
convicted and sentenced hy the Courts below ! 

And it is the same always. For instance in the reports for the 
month of January 1856, we find that four persons sentenced ‘(or 
recommended) by the Lower Court to transportation, one for four- 
teen years, the rest for life,—were 4y (he Sudder Court sentenced to 
death: and seven whom the Lower Court thought worthy of 
death had their lives spared, one of them being wholly acquitted 
by the Sudder. Eiehteen sentenced to transportation for life were 
acquitted by the Sudder: four had their term changed to fourteen 
years, two to seven years, and one had all the proceedings quashed. 

Seven persons sentenced to transportation or imprisonment 
for fourteen years were acquitted, 

Three whom the Lower Court had sentenced to imprisonment 
for ten years, were by the Sudder transported for life, and one 
had the whole proceedings in his case quashed. 

Seven persons sentenced to imprisonment for seven years were 
acquitted, and one had his term reduced to two years. 

Seven persons sentenced to imprisonment for five years were 
acquilted, and one had his term reduced to two years. 

Four sentenced to four years’ imprisonment were acquitted by 
the Sudder, as were six who had been sentenced to three years, 
one sentenced to one year, and ten sentenced to six months. 

A lamentable account truly, of one month’s proceedings of the 
highest criminal Courts in the country ! 

And so in the month of February, two persons sentenced to 
death were acquitted by the Sudder : and four had their sentences 
changed to transportation or imprisonment,—one of them for 
only three years, Luur sentenced by the Lower Court to transpors 
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tation for life were by the Sudder condemned to death, and ten others 
were acquitted :—and then follows a long list, as similar as 
possible to that of the preceding month. 

What can be worse than this ? Fourteen innoeent men sentenced 
to death in the course of 1855,—and one in the month of January 
of last vear, and two in the mouth of February!! And besides 
these, who shall say how many more of those who underwent 
capital punishment ‘during these periods, were innocent 2? With 
the facts before us which we have just stated, we confess that their 
not having sueceeded in obtaining their release, conveys to our 
mind no conviction of their having been really euilty. That 
they may have been so, is all that can be said. Of all the solemn 
and responsible acts that a man can be called upon to perform, 
there is none in any degree approaching in solemn importance to 
the taking away the lives of his fellow-creatures, yet with what 
culpable levity and negligence is this duty performed here ? 

It matters not, so far as the public are concerned, who is to 
blame for this state of things,—whether it is the fault of the 
Sudder, or of the Lower Court, or, as is most probable, of both 
equally. Whatever be the cause, the facts “re for themselves : 
and their eflects may be imagined more easily than deseribed. 

Lest we may be supposed to be exagger: iting or misrepresent 
ing the real state of the criminal administration of the country, 
(our remarks of course apply more especially to Bengal) we refer 
to the minute written by Mr. Ilalliday on the sub ject, in the 
spring of last year, where every thing we have said is, we be- 
lieve, more than confirmed. We sh: IT not be consideved to have 
gone too far in the observations we have made, when it is found 
to be the opinion of the present Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
that it will be vain to improve the agency for the detection and 
apprehension of criminals, unless the ageney for trying them is 
also improved :—that the criminal tribunals certainly do not 
command the confidence of the people :—that the general native 
opinion is certainly, that the administration of criminal justice 
is but little better than a lottery, in which, however, the best 
chances are with the criminal, ‘which is also very much the 
opinion of the European Mofussil community -—and that until 
the tribunals are reformed, there is no use in reforming the police, 

—and that it would be money thrown away to attempt the latter 
till the former was vigorously insisted upon. 

Is it to be wondered at, that British subjects should object to 
being brought under the jurisdiction of such Courts, and that 
they value highly their privilege of being tried in the same 
manner as Englishmen at home or in the colonies, and with 
the same chance of being well tried as they have? It would 
he very wonderful if they did not. And this is no time for the 
Government to attempt so dangerous an experiment, 
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If it should be considered necessary to make some alteration, 
(which we do not at all sce that it As), the only mode in which 
it can with any propriety be done, is to subject Europeans, only 
to the oldest and most experie need class of the Mofussil judges, 
and to try them before these judges, assisted by a jury, composed 
of British sub jects. | 

The jury must be of British subjects : for it is only in Cal- 
eutta that a sufficient number of any other class can ‘be found, 
in whom any thing like indepe _ or impartiality, or the 
intellivence required, exists. And a jury of British subjects 
might always be had by making pean for the purpose 
the services of - milit iy officers, and all others not actually 
employed themselves as judges or magistrates. With a 
real jury of British subjects, (whose verdict as to the facts 
would be final) and with only persons of the standing of zillah 
judges to try the m, we do not see that much injustice would 
often be done. The te ndency of the proposed change is wholly 
backwards : it will merely lower the standard of average efficiene y 
in the Courts throughout India, which is already low enough. 
Mor it will transfer an extensive jurisdiction from Courts that now 
exercise it satisfactorily, to Courts which are not qualified to 
exercise it with the same result. It degrades British subjects to 
the position of natives, without benctiting the latter in any 
degree, 

A movement such as that now suggested is purely retrograde, 
and is no reform. ‘The real mode to eflect a reform is not to 
diminish the privileges of British subjects, but to increase those 
of natives. Give them as good Courts as the others have. Im- 
prove the Courts and the administration of Criminal Justice in 
the Mofussil, till they beeome reasonably good and trustworthy, 
and then make all persons subject to them alike. It is not that 
British subjects wish to be under the control of no Courts at all: 
they want nothing more than the assurance of having a fair 
trial. Let any reasonable provision for their safety "we made, 
and we venture to say that they will be the last to compl: un of 
all persons being alike made subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Joeal Courts. 

The proposed change must not be made, so long as the Courts 
of the Mofussil deal with matters of life and death no better 
than they do now. It will not do for the lower Courts to 
sentence Englishmen to death, and for the superior Court imme- 
diately to aequit them; still less will it do for the superior 
Court to condemn to death Englishmen whom the inferior Courts 
consider not legally to have forfeited their lives. Yet these 
things are done di tily by the Courts in dealing with natives. 
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Arr. LV.—1. The Three Colonies of Australia, by S. SIDNEY, 
Esq. London, 1852. 


9. Tro years iD Australia, By WILLA M Hlowrrr. London, 
1856, 
3. Papers relative to the discovery of gold in Australia, presented 


fo both Houses of Parliament. By H. M. Commanp. 
1855-56, 

1. The Argus. Melbourne, 1851-56, 

5. The Empire. Sydney, 1851-56, 

G. The South Australian, Adelaide, 1851-56. 

7. Llousehold Words. 1853-55. 


(" the period when Great Britain had gone far towards laying 
fA. the foundation of a powerful Empire in the Kast on the ruins 
of Hindoo and Mussulman thrones, when some of her greatest 
Generals had earned their laurels on Indian battlefields, when East 
Indian Commerce had become a valuable item in the mercantile 
balanee sheet of England,—in the early part of the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century, Australia did not contain a single 
British inhabitant; it had no other than a Geographical existence, 
and that but of an uncertain extent and nature. Quiros, Torres, 
Tasman, Dampier and Cook had each contributed his share of 
discovery of the “ Great South Land,’ without, however, 
demonstrating any of its advantages to the mother country. 
Regarded in the West as a vast Island-continent without value, 
as a barren desert of sand and rock, without rivers or soil, 
it was not until the exigencies of the state required some outlet 
for the yearly increasing tenants of its jails and hulks, that 
attention was turned to the eastern shores of the Australian 
continent, where Botany Bay, since made terrible in the annals 
of criminal depravity, was selected as the most fitting portion of 
New South Wales, on which to plant the dregs of the convict 
population of Great Britain, the felon-pioneers of a new and 
wealthy dependency of the Crown. 

It was early in the year 1788, whilst Tippoo, the Lion of Mysore, 
was being hunted to his den by the British forces, that the 
first convict cargo was landed, not in Botany Bay as originally 
intended, but eighteen miles further northwards, in Port Jackson, 
on the capacious shores of which Sydney has since risen, through 
much vice and tribulation, to a proud pre-eminence amongst the 
colonial cities of Great Britain. In both countries, in the East 
as in the South, how great the progress, how strange the result ; 
the end how unlike to the beginning! In the one commerce 
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led the way, in the other felonry : in the one the pioneers were a 


handful of factors and supercargoes, eiving place before lone 


to conquerors, to statesmen, to the arbiters of the destiny Of a 
hundred millions of subjects ;—in the other, the jailor and the 
eonviet toiled on through years of unknown ca amidst the 
sound of the lash, and the clank of the chain, subduing: the desert 
and the savage, by slow degrees, to the influenc ‘e of civilization, 
(suc af “Is it Wis in those di dVs, in th: at ferra dicoguita, ) and falling 
back in time to make way for the shepherd, the farmer, the tr: ader 
and the gold digger, who amonest them have made “ the rose 
‘to blossom in the wilderness” of that str: un@e South Land. 
In the East our empire has been won by the bayonet and the 
sword; in the South it has been g@ained by the she ‘pherd’s crook 
and the plough. But in both, there are the same tendencies, the 
like fin: al results; a strong attachment to the old country, orhiles 
its government deals out justice to all portions of its de penden- 
cies ; a noble field for the spare energy, mtedigence and philan- 
thropy of the father-land ; and between one and the other of them 
a growing intercourse, Which though as yet but 1m its merest in- 
fancy, will before many years shall have elapsed, ripen into mature 
gre atness, and render Australia not less important and valuable to 
India, than will be the latter to the Colonies of the South. 

Without going the length of maintaiming that without trans- 
portation Australia could never have become what it is, we are 
certainly jus stilfied in stating, that the convict systems of New 
South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, infamous as they were 
in early days, and bad though they may ‘’ ave been amidsta so" 
free popul: ition, were the real pioneers of the alter prosperity « 
those Colomes; and that much that has been done towards me 
improvement of their inland communication, the erection of public 
works, docks and similar undertakings, could not have been at- 
tempted without an abundant supply of convict labor. 

We have no intention, however, of writing a treatise upon 
transport ition and its effects, neither do we desire to plunge our 
readers into the details of the early Australian settlements, carry- 
ing them from the history of the first bale ef wool and cask ‘of 
tallow shipped thence to Europe, to the latest returns from the 
newly discovered Gold Field in Van Dieman’s Land. We wish 
only to convey to them a just idea of the e ‘apabilities and probable 
future position and requirements of the Australian Colonies, with 
a view to demonstrating the rel: ationship Which must, at no dis- 
tant date, spring out of their several interests and those of British 
India. 

It is not altogether without interest to remark, that in 1788, 
the first year of the Colony of New South W ales, when the 
British i ll India ruled upwards of filty millions of subjects, and 
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passed through their hands goods inwards and outwards to 
a vast amount, the English in Australia numbered one thousand 
and thirty souls, the greater portion of whom were convicts ; 
whilst their live stoc ‘k, destined to figure imposingly in the his- 
tory of Australian commerce, conniabed of two Bulls, five 
Cows, one Horse, three Mares, three Colts, twenty-nine Sheep, 
nineteen Goats, besides Pigs, Rabbits, and Poultry in proportion! 
Amongst the earlier documents connected with this settlement, 
we find it recorded as a public calamity, that the two bulls, and 
four out of the five cows landed, had been allowed to w ande T 
away from their grazing ground by their convict keeper who had 
them in charge, and were lost in the w oods. This accident, which 
was at the time regarded as a real misfortune, proved eve ntually au 
most fortunate incident, and one which went far to hasten the 
agricultural prosperity of New South Wales.* Seven years later, 
when the growing colony, badly off for supplies of fresh meat, 
was depe ndent on the salt rations drawn from the eovernment 
stores, it was rumoured that wild cattle were to be found OTazing 
at no ereat distance from the settlement. ‘ The reports of the 
natives led the Governor to send out as scouts, men employed as 
hunters, to collect fresh provisions for public use, and they dis- 
covered feeding on rich pastures on the other side of the River Ne- 
pean, still known as Cow Pastures, a herd of sixty cattle, the 
produce of the five cows and two bulls lost in 1758.” 

To realize this sight, so pleasant to the eyes of men con- 
demned to perpetual rations of salt meat, rarely varied by 
fresh pork, the Governor himself set out on an expedition, 
and tracked and viewed the herd with great delight. An 
old bull fiercely and obstinately charging, was sI: mehter- 
ed in self-defence ; he proved to be of the humpy -shoulder- 
ed Cape breed of the lost stock, which left no doubt of 
the identity of the herd, and dispelled the notion of indigenous 
cattle ; the “party made a delicious meal, and a few pounds were 
earried back thirty-eight miles, over a rough road, to Paramatta, 
the rest being left to the native dogs and hawks, w ith deep regret, 

‘as meat, fresh or salt, had long been a r: arity with the poor sic A 
0 the hospit al.’ Many an Australian within the last ten years, 
galloping through Cow Pastures to purchase the finest cattle at 
£2 a head, to boil down for tallow, has been reminded of the 
time when a bit of bull beef, that a well-bred dog would now 
reject, was a luxury to a Governor and his suite! 

These wild cattle were preserved, and increased greatly, div iding 
into “mobs,”’ each under the charge of a victorious bull, until the 
eeneral increase of stock diminished their value : many were con- 
sumed by surrounding small settlers, and the rest being fierce and 


* Sidney's Colonies of Australia, chap. iv. p. 30- 
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a nuisance, were destroyed by order of the Government, wher 
beet ceased to be a luxury. 

About the time these wild herds were discovered, three miser- 
able cows of the Indian breed sold for £159; and two years after- 
wards, two colonial ships were employed eight months in bringing 
51 cows, 3 bulls, and 90 sheep from the Cape, ata cost exceeding 
the highest price ever paid for the finest short-horns. 

The attention of the local authorities was early directed to the 
subject. of stock-rearing and agriculture, and several Governors 
of New South Wales held out inducements to the better disposed 
portion of the convict community to give their care to these 
pursuits. Between the years 1790 and 1800, there appear to 
have settled in the colony about one hundred free persons, who 
received grants of land from the Government, to the extent of 
four thousand acres, mostly close to the young town of Sydney, 
and of poor quality: these “ free soilers” were, however, nearly 
all ignorant of, and unfitted for, agricultural pursuits, and although 
provided with tools, seeds, rations and huts at the public expense, 
made but sorry progress, and failed for many years to carry out 
the wishes of the Government in rendering the settlement some- 
what less dependent than it had been, upon supphes of food from 
Kurope. 

Karly in the present century John MacArthur, late a Lieutenant 
in the New South Wales Corps, turned his attention to the 
rearing of cattle, with more care and industry than had hitherto 
heen the case with the eultivators of those days. Ile had ob- 
served the great improvement produced by the climate of New 
South Wales in the tleeces of the hairy sheep of India, and was not 
lone in appreciating the value of the district called the ‘ Cow 
Pastures,” on whieh the lone lost herd of cattle had been found 
feeding.“ In- L803, in consequence of @rievances of which he 
had to complain at the hands of the colonial authorities, Mac- 
Arthur visited Eneland, and there not only obtained permission 
to purchase a few pure Spanish Merinos from the flock of George 
[11., at a time when the exportation of the Merino from Spain 
was aeapital crime, and the breed was only to be procured by 
royal favor, but produced such an effect on the privy council, 
before whom he was examined on his Wool projects, that he 
earried out to the colony on his return, an order for a e@rant of 
ten thousand ACTeS, This erant he selected on the banks of the 
Cow Pasture River, for he appreciated the discrimination of the 
lost herd, which had there fattened and inereased, while the 
colonists starved. This spot has since become famous as Camden’ 
where the first pure Merinos were bred, and the first vineyards 
planted in New South Wales,”* 


Sidney's Colonies of Australia, p. 62 
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MaeArthur may in truth be styled the father of New South 
Wales industry : it was his example which turned the attention 
of Australian settlers to something beyond the production of 
mutton and beef for the shambles of Sydney, and which in due 
time made the capital of that promising Colony what we now 
find it. 

Extending from Cape Howe in the South to 26° South 


Latitude, and w esterly from the sea coast to the 141st degree of 


East Longitude, the Colony of New South Wales comprises 
upwards of three hundred millions of acres, of which one 
thirtieth part, or ten millions of acres, had in 1854 been 
sold by the Crown, whilst of the remainder one-half had been 
occupied as sheep walks, with or without license. The out- 
side farmers, or “ Sqvatfers” as they are colonially termed, have 
however located themselves far beyond the actual limits of the 


Colony, paying little regard to the Geographical distribution of 


the settlement, and having in mind only the suitability of the 
land for their flocks and herds, Wherever a fine tract of pasture, 
well watered and healthily situated, presented itself to the eye 
of the nomadic stockman, there w ould he pitch his tent and fe ed 
his herds, whilst a blade of grass remained. Along the larger por- 
tion of ita nine hundred miles of sea-board, New South Wales can 
boast of millions of acres of pasture land unequalled in the world, 
except by that of the sister colonies of Victoria and Van 
Dieman’s Land. Stretching away from the coast to the base, and 
even far up the slopes, of the m: iny mountain ranges which rear 
their lofty peaks | from the Australian Alps in the south, to the 
Blue Mountains in the north, we find a continuous run of undu- 
lating country, watered by many rivers, and dotted at intervals 
with the magnificent forests which furnish the Australians with 
endless supplies of the finest timber for carpentering or ship- 
building, In many of these sea-board districts the land is very 
lightly timbered, so lightly indeed, that when the plough is put 
into it’ the trees are lelt sti nding, and the furrows are simply 
carried along between them, their shade not being suflicient to 
cause any injury to the crops. 

Not the least valuable of Australian products are its forests. 
Many of the trees are of huge growth, without a branch from 
the trunk for fifty or sixty feet. In the north however, the 
forests contain a very different race from those of the south, 
partaking more of a tropical character. There, the palms are 
found in’ greater variety and of finer growth, whilst the 
eround below them will often be densely covered with a low 
thorny brushwood, interspersed with tree- ferns and monster creep- 
ing plants, rendering any passage through them quite impossible. 
se attered amonest these clustering jungle s, are many large tracts 
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of meadow land of finest quality, dotted over with the picturesque 
Australian apple-tree. 

The Blue Mountains, rising at their greatest elevation to six 
thousand feet, and running nearly north ‘and south, form a barrier 
between the pri tirie land of the sea-board and the vast cattle pas- 
tures of the interior, known as the Liverpool Plains, the Darling 
Downs, and the Bathurst P lains, rich in grasses and gold. Great 
thoueh the rush to the Gold Fields of Ophir and the Turon 
has been, it has not in any way injured the farming prospeets of the 
Colony ; on the contrary, cattle rearing and corn growing were 
never more profit ably follow ed than they have been during the 
past few years mn New South Wales. Blest with a delightfully 
temperate climate, free from any local diseases of consequence, 
and devoid of wild beasts or reptiles, the farmer emigrant. finds 
in either of the Australian colonies an admirable field for his 
enterprise. 

There would appear to be something in the pasture and 
climate of this vast island-continent peculiarly suitable to the 
erowth of wool, since in no part do we hear of the least want 
of success, though nearly all the sheep farmers of Australia were 
originally persons following oce upations quite opposed to sue th al 
life. Sidney, in his book on the Australian Colonies, assure 
us that: 

“A thriving farm-house will possess as elegant furniture, and as 
prettily- laid-out garden, as any villa in an English county, with 
large orchards an d vine vards, y ielding far more than can be consumed 
on the spot. A dairy, pig-stye, stabling, and poultry-vard, all impart 
to the Australian farm, a home-like air of rural prosperity not to be 
mistaken. It is by no means a rare occurrence for a young man, 
commencing with a capital of a thousand pounds, to make it ten 
times that amount in less than the same number of years: but such 
ean only be accomplished by habits of industry and perseverance.” 


We have all read in the journals of the day, how barristers, 
clerks, University men, sons of noblemen, half- -pay officers, &e. &e. 
{o say nothing of  s: ailors, pot-boys and shopmen, have t taken to the 
Bush, and kindly too, turning out first-rate she pherds and stock- 
men, and eventu: ally becoming well-to-do farmers themselves. In 
Australia, a man, to make his way, must be prepared to turn his 
hand to anything : thus says Sidney : — 


‘The labourers emp loved on a shee p-farm or “run” are expecte ul 
and obliged to make themselves generally useful with most tools ; the 
shepherd becomes a carpenter and joiner ; the drayman adds to his 
occupation that of wheelwright, blac ‘smith, and farrier; whilst. the 
farmer himself generally contrives to handle every kind of tool that 
is needed on the establishment. Each shee p-Wi Uk, in fact, becomes a 
little world within itself, independent of all external he lp, save from 
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the nearest town, to which it looks at certain periods for supplies of 
Kuropean or country-mi ule goods or unple ments. Some of these farms 
gre hundreds of miles from a town, in which ease a journey for sup- 
plies is but seldom made, the principal articles bemg brought up on 
the return of the drays from carrying the wool to market or for ship- 
ment to England.” 


In Australia, the colonist feels none of the depressing effects of 


a tropical climate, as is the case in India; for although there are 
days when the thermometer will range as Ingh in Sydney as in 
Caleutta or Bombay, they are but exceptions to the rule. The 
Anglo-Saxon is en: abled to put forth his energies to the utmost in 
the Southern Colonies, and the very circumstance detailed above, 
of men being’ compelled to turn their hands to any and every 
occupation, is precisely one of the principal causes of the 
astonishing changes worked im the face of that country, by a 
comparative handful of men. In Australia there are no native 
customs standing boldly yet sluggishly in the way of improve- 


ment; there are no Hindoo prejudices: to hurl back the tide of 


civilization from the west. The Kuropean finds an open field, a 
broad blank, on the face of which he is free to write a wonderful 
history of Colonisation. 

Whilst the Metropolis of British India, and the other capital 
cities of our Eastern Empire, have all but stood still, and scarcely 
made a step towards adapting themselves to the advancing cir- 
cumstances of the times, we have within the few past years, 
heard how two young Colonies have risen in the South to hocomes 
important dependenci ies of the British Crown, whilst Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Adelaide, to say nothing of a dozen lesser towns, 
have grown to giant proportions, enjoying municipal institutions, 
and the colonies themselves have been endowed with electoral 
privileges, of a character as ample as the praimes forming: the 
ereen boundaries of those young kingdoms. 

From mere wool-growing countries, the Australian colonies have 
become large producers of many other articles, whilst breweries, 
soap-factories, suear-refineries, saw-mills, ship-building yards, and 
other important establishments, are to be found in their towns. 
The discovery of gold in the great exhibition year of 1551, within 
the Bathurst district of New South Wales, has undoubtedly exer- 
cised a vast influence on the progress of th: it and the adjacent settle- 
ments. In the first instance, the rush to the Gold Fields alarmed 
the sheep and cattle farmers, who found themselves left without 
the labor necessary for securing their crops and tending their herds 
and flocks. For a time, great ; and universal was the panic amongst 
the landed gentry, and at the moment there appeared every pro- 
bability of a cattle erisis, as ruinous as that of IS11-2, when sheep 
sold for two shillings a head, and cows for a crown each, It pro- 
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mised, indeed, to be “ much ery and little wool” in @ood earnest. 
Fortunately, however, the evil worked out its own remedy : so 
vreat was the “ Exodus” from all parts, but especially from the 
mother country, of cle rks, shop- kee ‘pers, eentleme! n out at elbow s, 
&e., who quic dcly found that “ lite at the Digeings” was not 
quite = able to their tastes or ac »omplishments, that the vacated 
posts of shepherds and stockmen beeame rapidly filled up by 
volunteers, who would otherwise have starved ; as did, alas, but too 


many in those days. 


All our Colonies and de spende neies have had their seasons of 


trial and adversity, though not always from similar causes, Cal- 
eutta had its own time of: trouble, when the five @reat houses 
succumbed to the pressure of the day ; and later still, when Joint 
Stockery ran riot with the substance of the widow said the orphan. 


Ceylon bowed its head nine years ago before the madness of 


cotlee planting. Our friends in the South Land have sutlered 
quite as severely, though without the — of rascality to 
deepen their misery. In New South Wales it was purely Q 


commercial crisis ; in South Australia if was the Land eambling 
arising out of the silly “ Wakefield system’? which for a time 
paralysed that colony : in Vietoria it was the Gold Fever which 
more recently wrought so much tribulation. 

It is within the memory of many of us when a voyage to New 
South Wales was considered a desperate undertaking, almost 
equal to plunging into the sandy bosom of the Great Sahara. 
Much later it required a period of twelve months to receive a 
reply to a letter written from England to Australia. None but 
vessels of blemished character were then sent to those colonies : 
anything, however unseaworthy, was considered good enough for 
the Antipodes, Now, ail this is changed, and prob: ibly the finest 
ships in the world for sailing qualities, equalling even the once 
famous opium clippers of the Kast, are employed in the Australian 
passenger trade. 

It is but twenty years since the first settler placed his foot 
on the rich grassy shores of Port Philip, now known as Victoria. 
It seems but a ‘short time since we read the first account of 
that newly settled district as a pastoral country, and for which 
it is indeed admirably adapted, from its rich pastures and open 
undulating face. It appears but as yesterday when we watched 
the first ship depart from England for South Austr: alia, with the 
germ of a model colony pac ed up on board, even toa small 
wooden church, with the pews and cushions complete. Since 
that time however, huge fortunes have been made in both those 
eolomies by ue gold and wool. The ancient India with 
its fabled wealth, grows poor and insignificant by the side of 
modern Australia, Are not the vaunted mines of Goleonda 
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a miserable failure, after the endless outpourines of the Burra- 
Burra mines, near Adelaide, which in one season yielded twelve 
hundred per cent. profit to the proprietary ? Had Al: addin’s garden 
more hidden treasures within its bosom than the quartz dig- 
eings of Mount Alexander, of Deadman’s Gully or of Breakneck 
Flat ? 

Incredible as 1¢ may appear, it is nevertheless a fact, that in 
the year eighteen hundred and fifty-three the handful of Austra- 
lians, scattered over that fifth quarter of the globe, took from the 
mother country as much of her goods (within a few thousands,) 
as did the whole of British India, viz. to the value of seven 
millions sterling, being in the proportion of twenty-eight pounds 
sterling per head in Australia, and one shilling in India ! 

Surely the Gold Diggers of the South must be a thirsty race, 
for we find that in the above named year they took one-h: alf of the 

totalexportsof Wine and Beer from Great Britain;—in other words, 
they absorbed two hundred thousand barrels of strong beer, +“ 
nearly one million and a half gallons of wine, all of which 1 
must be remembered was exclusive of spirits, whic th were ti vken 
at the rate of seven gallons for each colonist ! 

These figures, it must be remembered, relate to colonies, by far the 
larger portion of which were not twenty years old. They have 
reference chiefly to a settlement whose population had doubled 
itself in three years, in the port of which there might have 
been seen at one period not fewer than two hundred trading 
vessels: where Railroads, Electric Telegraphs, Docks, Wharves, 
ie had sprung up with a rapidity that might we Il make the 

Calcutta public blush, and where the self-elected legislature had, 
at one sitting, voted the modest sum of three millions sterling 
for the year’s expenditure of the Melbourne municipality ! 

The soot prosperity of the Crold $ olontes, OTe at as it is, has 
not been achieved without a heavy probation. [fomelessness, 
starvation, misery and beggary have been the trials awaiting the 
scores of shows ands who, for two years after the discovery, liter: ly 
flooded that land with a mighty human tide. The Backwoods- 
men of Canada, the Indigo Planters of Bengal, the Coffee growers 
of Ceylon, cannot talk much about “ roughing it” after the scenes 
enacted by “ fair ladies” and “ dainty gentlemen” in the Land 
of the South. 

Here is the Picture of a first night in Melbourne* :—“ The 
* room was a large one for ] Melbourne, and as it lay about a foot 
‘anda half lower than the street , the whole surf: ace was literally 
* flooded by the day’s rain. This. was the lodgers’ bed-room. It 
‘ was full of stretchers, some thirty of them—with blankets, or 


* Household Words. Vol, VIII., p. 9. 


Marcu, 1857. 
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‘ rugs, or other rough covering by way of bed-clothes. Nearly 
« all were occupied, and the men ‘for the most part sound ; asleep, 
‘though it was barely nine o’clock. Many of the beds held two 
* huddled together, and here and there a complicated bundle with 
* feet sticking out, looked like three. In one corner a gruff con- 
* versation on the subject of gold scales and weights was going on 
‘ in an under tone; several lay smoking ; others eave an occa- 
‘ sional roll and grunt in a drunken sleep, or muttered incoherent 
‘ impreeations. ‘Se arcely any of them had their clothes off, but 
« T noticed two exceptions—one of a man who had evidently taken 
€ off everything but Ins boots (which clung no doubt from the wet,) 
« and a beaver skin ¢ ap tied under his chin; the other displayed 
‘ a pair of immense legs from beneath his dirty blanket, decked 
‘ ina pair of searlet stockings with yellow clocks, a recent purchase 
* perhaps from some clown at the circus at an exorbitant price. 
« Blue shirts and crimson shirts were also visible at intervals, and 
* one shirt seemed to be of some drab colour, with great Orleans 
* plums all over it. A large gold watch with a gaudy chain, was 
‘ hung upon a nail near one of the sleepers’ heads, and a massive 
’ cold chain and seals were dangling over the ede of a quart pot 
‘ (the watch being sate and ‘softly lodging in the beer dregs 
. inside) standing on the window le dere, There could not have 
been less than five and forty or fifty ‘people here. 

“The room was liehted by one bad candle, stuck in the neck 
of a beer bottle, Dk eed on a flour-cask near the opposite wall. 
‘ Its flickering reflection in the dark waters beneath contributed 
an additional eleam to the comfortable scene around. 

“T was standing at this time onasort of raised step, or thresh- 
old formed of loose bricks above the level of the floor, or rather 
lagoon of the bed-room, considering how I should attain my 
stretcher. I felt that it would not do to step from stretcher to 
stretcher, because if L escaped treading upon a limb of any of 
the sleepers, F might still upset the thing with all upon it clean 
over; so L deliberately walked through. From the inequalities 
of the ground, the depth varied from six to twelve or fourteen 
inches. [mounted my ricketty couch—drew off my boots, at the 
imminent risk of upsetting the concern with my strugeles i in a 
seated position, and enveloped myself in the blanket, trusting 
that my wet clothes would produce a warm steam, on the water- 
cure principle ; before the realization of which, being very tired 
indee d, I tell aslee ‘)- ‘a 

Of the misery following in the train of the great Gold Dis- 
coveries of Australia much has been written ; much more might 
he told. How many bankrupteies took place in IS54; how 
many were reduced to beggary, has become matter of history. 
But so great have been the productive resources of the Vic- 
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toria Gold Fields that this prostration did not long continne. 
= elasticity of the prectous commodity now forming the staple 

( the Australian Colonies, enabled them to throw otf the tem- 
orary evil with a viger which left scareely a trace behind, and 
at the present moment, there is, perhaps, no part of the British 
dominiens where commerce is upon a more wholesome footing. 

By the latest returns from the Diggings of Victoria, it — 
appear that their population amounted to nearly a quarter of 
million. ‘Towns had sprung up about their vicinity. Their 
stores were amply supplied with necessaries and luxuries from all 
parts of the world. ‘The roads were wood, The police was well 
organised. Order was maintained, and trade was brisk and 
sound, whilst the yields of the awriferous tracts remained in the 
averegate as liber ‘al as of yore. 

Seuth Australia, the prosperity of which was at one time 
seriously jeopardised by the rash of its population to Mount 
Alexander and the neighbouring “ Digeings,” has long since 
resumed its former prosperous position, and bids fair to maintain 
it. The wondrous, almost fabulous, copper mines of the Burra- 
Burra have gene far to give this colony its present standing, 
which it has attained, despite the severe trials inflieted on it by 
imperial statesmen, and theorising political economists, 

In all these Colonies, not even excepting Van Dieman’s Land, 
where gold has also been lately discovered, the source of com- 
mercial prosperity is to be found, not more in the precious metal, 
than in the yield ef their swarming flocks. The woclof Australia 
has worked a change in the tr: ade of the European continent 
scarcely less important than that caused by its gold. Instead of 
England locking to Germany and Spain for supplies of fine 
locces, the merchants of those countries attend the amabe rly sales 

Australian wools in London to make their purchases, whilst the 
sonlily of this article annually imported from those colonies 
ito Great Britain, amounts to not less than seventy millions of 
pounds weight ; more than was ever produced by the continental 
growers of w ool i In any one year. 

Rich as are the lands of Australia, generous as is the climate 
of the great South Land, it will be long before the colonists can 
hope to produce a sufliciency of food for all their wants. New 
Zealand contributes a fair share of vegetable supplies. Java con- 
tributes its quota. The western seaboard of Southern America fur- 
nishes not a little of the cereal requirements of the colonies ; whilst 
trom the United States, and the mother country, vast are the ship- 
ments of food tothe same quarter. It is to British India how ever, 
that Australia should look for liberal and uninterrupted supplies of 
many of the articles of produce she most requires. Nearer than 
either the States or England, India can furnish wheat, rice, sugar, 
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&e., at prices with which scarcely any other country ean compete. 
The coarse but useful gunny bagging of Bengal would appear to 
be precisely the article adapted to colonial purposes of carriage 
from the sea ports to the far interior ; nor indeed do we see any- 
thine whatever to prevent the gunny cloth weavers of India 
furnishing wool-sacks for Australia of suflicient quality for their 
trade, and infinitely cheaper than those at present supplied by 
the Dundee manufacturers. Already the Sydney and Melbourne 
communities have their factories, their mills and thet refineries, 
but Australian labor is, and will be for a long time, far too expen- 
sive an article to enable them to produce all they require as 
cheaply as they ean purchase elsewhere. 

Already the trade between Caleutta and the Ports of Australia 
has assumed an important character. We have seen as many as 
seven vessels at one time in the Hooghly, loading with cargoes for 
Australia, commanding a steady and remunerating rate of freight ; 
and at no period of the year are we without traders plying 
between the city of Palaces and the Gold colonies. It is so far 
against the immediate and rapid extension of this southern trade, 
that the Australians have nothing to give us im return, of which 
we can avail ourselves, except a few cargoes of horses, not always to 
be spared by them, and some copper. Of their wool and tallow we 
do not stand in any need, whilst the one precious product of 
their soil is as a drug in our market. If our merchants take any 
portion of their gold, it is but for transmission to Europe, where 
it must be exchanged for silver, to be brought out at some risk 
and cost, to assume the oilice in our currency which the more 
valuable metal may not now perform. 

There are many amongst us who can remember the agitation 
caused in politico-economical circles in England, during the first 
years of the great gold discoveries in Australia, as to the proba- 
ble etlects of the sudden influx of the metal upon prices and 
exchanges. A revolution inthe commercial world was predicted, 
which should shake trade to its foundation; and many were the 
plans devised for obviating the much dreaded evil. We have 
seen but a few years roll over us since these gloomy predictions 
were made, yet we have outlived them all, and witnessed not only 
a steady absorption of the precious metal throughout Europe 
and America, but a great decrease in the stock of gold in the 
Bank of England. 

_ If, as we have recently seen, a gold coinage is preferred for pub- 
lic convenience, in densely peopled countries, where communica- 
tion from one part to another is at once easy and rapid, surely 
we are justified in believing that in a vast country such as India, 
With the means of transport limited, and with trading commu- 
nities separated from each other by long and costly journeys, ¢ 
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similar addition to our eurrency, an adjunct rather than a dis- 
placement of our silver coinage, could not fail to prove of = 
commercial utility. = With the erowing feeling in favor “oft 
decimal coinage in all parts of the wor ld, public opinion alae 
to the sovereign and half sovereign as admin: ably suited to the 
require ments of the day in this country. Whilst greatly aiding 
the growth of commercial enterprise in India, the adoption of 
il partial gold coinage, made a legal tender at all Collectorates 
and Government Banks, would tend to foster the infant trade 
between the Presidencies and the Southern Colonies. 

Native prejudice, so often made a bug@bear in the way of social 
improvement, must not be brought to bear against the partial 
adoption of the use of gold. It might indeed be otherwise, were 
silver attempted to be de-nationalised, but not in the ease we 
are supposing. Native prejudice is, we suspect, more frequently 
imaginary than real, and is doubtless frequently employed as a 
stalking horse by timid men, of whom there has ever been a 
plentiful erop in India. We should perhaps be nearer the mark 
were we to speak of European rather than native prejudice in 
this and many other matters. We venture to predict that, so soon 
as a recognised gold coinage shall be issued for the Indian presi- 
dencies, there will be abundant employment for it ;—native mer- 
chants will be amongst the first to take advantage of the new 
coin. It was urged as an argument against the adoption of rail- 
ways in India, that natives could never be induced to travel by 
any such novel means of locomotion ; that time was of no moment 
to them ; that they would not pay the railway charges ; with many 
other reasons equally opposed to their adoption of steam travel- 
line. The working of but a fractional portion of the East Indian 
line in a very few months afforded a decisive and practical refuta- 
tion of these confident assertions. It has been the same with the 
Klectric Telegraph. 

In like manner shall we live to see the native community of 
India availing themselves of a more suitable coinage, whenever our 
lethargic government can be induced to make the necessary effort. 
There is not, indeed, the shadow of a reason for not trying that 
which we believe can sc arcely be termed an experiment. Even 
did it not succeed to the fullest extent anticipated, were its advan- 
tages appreciated only by the European community, there would 
still be suflicient apoloey for the trial; and those oflicials who 
fear or doubt the result, do but help to strengthen the impression 
rapidly gaining eround, of the necessity for some infusion of new 
blood into our ‘administrative de ‘partments. Those who will 
attempt nothing can achieve nothing, and are without value. 

The re-establishment of steam communication between this 
country and the Southern colonies must be hailed with satisfaction 
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as one sure means of advant: age to bot h. No trade ean be | lone 
maintained between any two communities without a fixed and e: asy 
mode of correspondenc e. The post office is the mneht hand ot 
trade. Paralyse the one and you m: um the other. As the one 
becomes active, <o does the other increase in vigor. Australia, 
in waining steam communication with India, becomes united with 
Singapore, China and other parts of the East, with all of which 
she eannot fail to have intercourse in trade. 

To India there will be yet another advantage gained by the 
establishment of a mail steam packet line hence to Australia ; 
inasmuch as it will afford a sure and ready means to invalids of 
obtaining change of air, in a country nearer, and with a climate 
more conven al, than that of Enel: und. Nearer as to time than 
the ( ‘ape, a visit to Adelaide or Melbourne would often render a 
longer and more costly journey to Kurope unnecessary. 

Revarding the Colonies of Australia from whatever point. of 
view we may, we cannot fail to perceive how much of mutual 
interest is bound up in their position and that of India. We 
cannot indeed separate the interest of any portion of the British 
Dependencies from that of others: they form but parts of a great 
imperial whole, equally demanding the fostering care of the 
parent state ; no advantage accorded to one should be denied to 
another, if compatible with loeal and imperial interests. 

British India has before it a brillant future, that may eclipse 
the glories of Tamerlane or Akbar; Australia ean point to no 
past ; 1f has posterity alone to think of. Its bye-gone history is 
written on the sands of its mighty deserts, by the naked fect of 
the savage and the kangaroo. Its present tells surely what 
may yet spring from it. A great and prosperous branch of the 
Anelo- Saxon family shall, in the far regions of the South, work 
out the destiny whieh in ite Kast and West, their brethren are 
so well accomplishing. ‘The Sun, which never sets on the Bri- 
tish rule, shall witness no falling off from their sure and onward 
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Arr. V.—1. Commercial Products of the Vegetable Kingdom, By 
J. F. Simmonps. London, L555. 

2. Coffee Planting in Ceylon; Past and Present. Colombo, 
1855. 

3. Cheap Coffee and Cheap Government. <A Letter to Earl Grey, 
/1. AM. Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies. By 
Isaac Tomkixs oF PassaGr. Ceylon, 1545, 

4. The Journal of the Indian Archipelago. Culture of Coffee 
Lil Jura. 

5. Stule Papers. By various Governors OF NETHERLANDS 
India, 1750-80. 


(PSHE Legislative Act by which the British Parliament deereed 
the abolition of slavery in the Colonial possessions of Eng- 

land, led to more important results than were anticipated by the 
principal agents in that great struggle for human freedom. The 
British West Indies, once the source of so many noble fortunes, 
and the chief supplier of Eneland’s wants in most articles of 
Tropical produce, have almost ceased to attract attention from the 
commercial world. First Indigo, then Cotton, ceased to be articles 
of produce from those once fertile islands. In more recent days 
we have seen Sugar and Coffee disappear from many of those 
colonies, becoming commercial myths in their history,—whilst 
their ports are “unvisited, their fields neelected, their local 
Governments frequently bankrupt, and the descendants of the 
princely West India Proprietors may not unfrequently be 
found dwellers in some rustic union, or some suburban alms-house. 
Even the “ West India Docks” are diverted from their once busy 
purpose. ‘They no longer contain fleets of Sugar and Coffee 
laden vessels. ‘Their rusty cranes, their grass-grown pavements, 

their desolate ware-houses, tell the same tale of shattered fortunes, 
of ruined trade, and are visited by strageling craft from all the 

odd corners of the world, certain of finding : a welcome within the 
mouldy precincts of th: at waste of brick and water, 

Revolutions such as these are ever instructive, and should serve 
as beacons to those political-economy pilots who may attempt 
hereafter to steer the bark of the state into unknown ports. It 
is our present purpose, however, to treat only of the article Coffee ; 
pointing out the course of eve nts which led to its extended cul- 
ture eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, glancing at the success 
it has hitherto encountered, and examining the grounds which 
exist for looking to British India as a field for the profitable 
cultivation of the berry. Of Sugar we may possibly have some- 
thing to say in a future number: the subject is not less sugges. 
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tive, and perhaps even more important, as affecting British indus- 
try and British capital. 

‘Coffee, originally an article of Eastern erowth alone, became a 
product of considerable importance and value to England in her 
West India Islands, where, and in Java, the bulk of the then 
Collee produce of the world was raised. The Dutch, at all times 
anxious to encourage agricultural and commercial progress in 
their Colonial possessions, though not always adopting the most 
enlightened mode of effecting the object, shewed not a little 
anxiety to foster, by every means in their power, the growth 
of this favorite berry. Whilst the cultivation of cinnamon, cloves, 
and nutmees was especially, and by law, contined to particular 
islands, under the most severe penalties, colle was permitted to 
be erown throughout all the Dutch possessions in the Hast. A 
Dutchman who should have dared to grow a single nutmee 
plant out of the prescribed limits of the Eastern Archipelago, or 
to produce cinnamon elsewhere than in Ceylon, would assuredly 
have been hung, drawn and quartered, as a terror and warning to 
allrash speculators in those parts. Onthe other hand the Datch 
Governors of Ceylon had, from their earliest possession of that 
fertile island, endeavoured to foster the production of coflee 
amongst the Singhalese villagers, by offering to take the berry 
from them at certain fixed rates, in payment of tithes and 
taxes, 

We learn from a Memoir left by Governor Schreuder in 1762 
for the guidance of his successor, how lone and unceasing had been 
the efforts of the local authorities in this direction. ‘ Cottee,” 
says this State Paper, “is a cultivation to which the natives had 
‘ been with great difficulty induced to attend—and unfortunately 
‘ when at last, in 1739, we had brought matters so far as to 
obtam from this island 10,000 Ibs., the supply from Java and 
the West Indies beeame so large that our prices here could not 
he maintained, and we were forced insensibly to let this article 
of produce slide from us—or at least not. to urge it on the 
natives In any manner whatever—in fact we reduced our cost 
prices from 9 to 2 stuivers, which was scarcely a rate to give 
compensation for the trouble of growing Coflee. The distur- 
bances at Java, however, have had a bad eflect on their eultiva- 
tion, and we have been ordered again to encourage the erowth 
here, and to receive all that is offered us for purchase : this 
state of things should be kept up, at least we should never 
have in store less than what is sufficient for one shipment.” 
_In spite of the constant endeavours to promote this eultiva- 
tion, the Duteh Governors do not appear to have met with much 
suceess : for on the capture of Colombo by the British at the 
end of the last century, the total produce of the island amounted 
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to not more than a few thousand bags. Ina paper drawn up by 
an ex-oflicial of the loeal Datch Government, for the information 
of Sir Alexander Johnstone, we learn that the coflee of Ceylon 
was considered superior to that of Java or Bourbon, and 
approached more nearly to that of Mocha, whence the first plants 
were brought. It was matter of complaint that the Singhalese 
did not attend to its culture, but contented themselves with 
picking up the fruit as it fell from the trees in their wild state, 
which consequently produced but half the quantity of those in 
other places. The same “ Memoir” states that Ceylon did not 
yield more than 25,000 pounds weight of eoftee, though it was 
deemed ¢ apable of produci ine ten time s that quantity under. the 
supervision of experienced hands. We have lived to see it export 
in one year 500,000 ewts. 

The prospe rity following on the heels of peace, which acted as 
a spur on most branches of trade at home, was felt equally in the 
increasing consumption of such articles as sugar, tea and cof- 
fee. The abolition of slavery in the West India Isl: wunds brought 
about a complete revolution in the industry of those colonies. 
The impression, so strong in England, that the Negro would work 
with greater alaerity when free than when in bondage, was 
doomed to end in disappointment. ‘The emancipated slaves 
ceased to become laborers on the estates, preferring the idleness 
and ease of a squatting life to the steady toil of a hired servant ; 
i thus the production rapidly dee ined in those islands of the 
west, which had once supplied England with all she needed. 

Stesm the years 1830 and 183: 9, the coffee produce of 
the West India Colonies had fallen below the annual con- 
sumption of Great Britain, and in the latter year it was 
actually seven millions of pounds short of the quantity  re- 
quired. Necessity then compelled the Home L ‘gislature to do 
an act of bare justice to British India, by consenting, in self- 
defence, to admit coffee, the produce of British territories in the 
east, at a rate of import duty similar to that levied on the 
article from the West Indies, viz., six pence a pound, in_ place 
of nine pence, which it had previously been subject to, and which 
foreion cofiee still had to pay on importation into Great Britain. 

The capabilities of Ceylon as a coffee producing country attracted 
the attention of the then Governor, Sir Edw: ard Barnes, who 
was soon followed in his experiments by a few enterprising 
civilians and merchants. In 1537 several plantations were 
formed, which in a year or two gave indisputable signs of success. 
Prices rose at home, in consequence of consumption oustripping 
production, and when in 1842 an additional penny protection 
in the import duty was accorded British Colonial coffee over 
foreign, Ceylon rose rapidly into importance, 
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The rush to the jungles of Ceylon at that time was, on a 
reduced seale, what the rush to the Diggings was in 1551. The 
following list of Crown Lands sold for the purpose of coffve 
lanting at that period will bear witness to the eagerness with 
which capitalists and speculators entered this new field of Colonial 
industry :— 

In 1837 the Government sold 3,661 Acres. 


1, > ee 10,401 ,, 
i eee —~ O82 . 
4 ee 42,841 ,, 
i ee Beha bo, 78.685 ,, 
SOME sib ecv acs: he eS ss 48,533 ,, 
I iia. oc) dca tenner ved 58,336 ,, 
, 1844 ...:.. itd carvsuieoceosil 20,415 ,, 
i ee pala. ta . 19,062 ,, 


Isaae Tomkins (the nom-de-plume of a Ceylon merchant and 
planter) tells us how, when he landed in the island in 1841, all 
was couleur de rose, or rather couleur de cafe, with the berry 
selling at home for ninety shillings a hundred weight, and Crown 
forest land eagerly bought at £5 an acre. 

The coffee mania of that day, so freely shared in subsequently 
by Bengal civilians and professional men, is thus described by 
lsaae aoe 

“Tfe was a miserable man who could not talk of his land. 
From the then Governor down to the native cutchery clerk, 
all could lay their fingers on the map of Ceylon, and say ‘ there, 
just between those mountains’ or near the bend of that river 
‘lies my coffee estate ’ A new comer might have ealled to pay 
his respects to the head of the Government, and before he had 
been five minutes with Tlis Excellency, the topic would have 
turned to Coffee and the land in Ambegamoa. 

“You might have looked in at the Treasury, and you would 
have found the Honorable the Treasurer of Ceylon trying to 
rub the silver skin off a few berries of the maiden crop from his 
estate in the Ambegamoa district. 

“ Had you called on the Auditor General, you might have 
seen him deep in the intricate mysteries of—not the Colonial 
accounts, but—the cheek roll of coolies on the ‘ Pea-berry estate.’ 

“ Had you looked in at the Commissariat, long would have been 

he consultation as to the Bandy hire of rice to the Parke-ville 

estate near Kandy. Peep in at the Colombo Post Office at 
about 4p. M.; the Kandy mail is just in, and the letters are 
sorting. See how anxiously the Post Master dives amongst the 
motley heap. At last he has it—the weekly report from his 
Superintendent, . 
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‘ At the office too of the Commissioner of Roads, you would 
aes found that functionary busily oceupied on one rash under- 
taking, the great Ambegamoa Road that was to pass close by his 
own estate, and those of his brother civilians, at a cost of £40,000. 
Ina basket under his desk, covered with official dust, are e heaps 
of estimates and letters touching lines through other districts, 
all endorsed ‘ for future consideration.’ ”* 

The disasters of the years 1847 and 1848 are still fresh in 
the recollection of our readers. Ceylon planters felt the shock, 
and for atime were unable to stand the effects of low prices and 
ruined credit. Isaac Tomkins draws a sad picture of the condi- 
tion of many in that island. “I would,” he writes in bitter- 
ness of spirit, “ that some of the Manchester politicians could 
see a few estates about here: the bungalows with their broken 
doors and windows ; the once neatly trimmed rose-hedges 
smothered, like the former hopes of the proprietor, with rank 
weeds : the paths over-grown with grass: the little flower gar- 
den that the wife was once so fond of, trampled down by butfa- 
loes: the jessamine arbor, in which the planter had so often sat 
playing with his children, half torn down, half hidden by jungle, 
the resort of wild animals. And where is the planter-proprie- 
tor and his family ? He is getting jungle-fever and £5 a month 
on an unhealthy but paying estate: his wife and family live, or 
rather exist, on the charity of friends, for fortunately, My Lord, 
we have some friends out here—there are no Manchester manu- 
facturers in Ceylon.” + 

It was indeed a hard struggle for the island planters. Several 
of the leading mercantile “firms suspended payment: and on 
nearly all estates cultivation was quite lost sight of :— 


“ Disaster followed disaster; mortgages were entered up every 
where ; the local journals teemed with advertisements of fiscal sales, 
and auctions of bankrupt estates ; no description of property was 
exempt from the depreciation in value which ensued. Estates chang- 
ed hands for a few hundreds, on which thousands had been lavished. 
Few were thought to have bargains who received back estates at the 
amount of their respective mortgages, and it was very few estates 
indeed that,did not leave the hands of their original owners before the 
end of 1849. In Colombo house property fell in value, and many of 
the Portuguese and Dutch descendants, who had imprudently built and 
mortgaged, and mortgaged and built, were greatly impoverished. 
Importe rs of goods suffered severe losses by the numerous failures of 
native dealers, and by the large quantities of miscellaneous goods, 
which they were compelled to sacrifice at auction in order to dispose 
of. In the mean time the value of produce had fallen in the London 
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“ Cheap Coffee and Cheap Government,” page 7. 
+ Ibid, page 5 
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market below its legitimate value. And both for native and planta- 
tion coffee the deprec ated return on the annual crop could not be 
less than half a million.’’* 

But when things are at their worst, they must soon mend, and 
so it was with the Ceylon planters :— 

‘The end of 1849 and the beginning of 1850 began to indicate 
greater confidence in commercial feeling. Imports revived, prices for 
produce improved, and a more healthy system on plantations had pro- 
duced results which materially assisted to commence the removal of 
the general distrust in coffee planting; though it must be observed 
that there were some whose estimate of coffee planting from the com- 
mencement had undergone no change. They had ever insisted upon 
economy, though the usages around “them had opposed their practice, 
they had perceived the impending ruin, as the necessary consequence 
of a system pursued in defiance of all business pr inciples, and were 
quite prepared to hail the general improvement, whenever circum- 
stances should drive the majority into an acknowledgment of a pro- 
per system.’’+ 

During the coffee panic a few men of experience, having both 
capital and confidenc ‘e, became the purchasers of estates at almost 
nominal figures. Plantations in full bearing—though overgrown 
with low jungle, were sold for less than the original cost of the 
land, many of them too with extensive works upon them erected 
at a heavy outlay. Two estates in Badulla, of 350 acres of 
three-years-old coffee, and which had cost £10,000, were sold for 
£350. Another plantation in the Dolosbagie district of 100 


acres was sold for £105; having cost the proprietor £4,000. The 


Hindogalla estate had cost £15,000, but in 1849 realised only 
£500. Whilst the Moorootie estate sold for £700 after an 
expenditure of £9,000. These two latter, however, could scarcely 
have been worth the sums they realised, the selection of the 
locality having been bad, and the soil wretched in the extreme. 
In most cases the first crops covered the cost of these purchases, 
the home market rallying after the extraordinary depression of 
IStS, and in the course of two seasons affording prices which, 
with the economy foreed on the planters, enabled them to work 
through their difficulties, and eventually place themselves in a 
most excellent position. 

Short crops, the result of neglected cultivation on so many 
properties, helped in no small degree to bring about a more 
healthy state of the European markets. The following state- 
ment shews the gradual but marked effect, first of want of culti- 

vation, and afterwards of care and skill in the management of 
the Ceylon estates. ” 


Coffee Planting in Ceylon, page 21. 
t Ibid, page 23. 
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Coffee shipped from Ceylon during the following seasons :— 


























Cwts. 

1848-49 Plantation Coffee ..................... 210,633 
PRG oieasarsdisecsseveni 121,215 

331,848 

1849-50 Plantation Coffee ...................0. 230,866 
PO saddens 99,071 

329,937 

1850-51 Plantation Coffee..................... 197,636 
I IE Sake eivivecicceSaevndau 90,274 

87,910 

1851-52 Plantation Colfee..............scce0s. 155,386 
Native ditto .............. rates 152,621 

308,007 

1852-53 Plantation Coffee...................05 208,658 
SI MN bois deeedea eran 115,45] 

324,109 





From this period the production of this island has continued to 


are steadily, until in last year, the crop amounted to ewts. 
500,000, the chief increase being in the yield of plantation 
crops, arising partly from the formation of new estates, but 
principally the effect of skilful cultivation and the liberal appli- 


cation of manures. 


The author of “ Coffee planting in Ceylon” tells us in regard 


to manuring on Coffee estates that ‘there are many diflicul- 
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ties to surmount in this operation, owing to the localities of 
coffee plantations, though there can be no doubt that as faci- 
lities are discovered in practice, the returns obtained from 
aay e will richly repay all this by a high standard of 
bearing, to which we have been hitherto strangers. Cattle 
manuring is the most generally available ; the ec cattle being stall- 
fed on guinea grass, planted where the elevation of the planta- 
tion will permit it, or on Mauritius grass, which is planted in 
the ravines amongst the coffee ; thus at the same time yielding 
a profit, and keeping weeds out of places where they are apt 
to grow. Pigs are also kept, and the pulps of the coflee are 
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added to the fertilizing mass; indeed, rotting wood, weeds, 
« burned Dolomite, and anything which will produce ammonia, is 
‘now taken care of on the est fate. ‘The economical application 
‘of the enriching compost requires it to be carried out by hand, 
‘and each laborer is made to take out a basket as he woes to his 
‘ work, which a few men are employed afterwards, w ith mamo- 
‘ ties, or forks, in burying around the roots of the trees. 

«The whole of an estate has only in one instance within our 
© knowledge been manured at one time, and it is seldom required. 
‘ Ina few years we expect to see manuring so systematically 
‘managed, that every part of the pl: intation will be brought 
‘ under its operation every second or third year, and on this we 
‘ base our expectation of a continued and increasing production 
‘ from the estates already formed, far exceeding any returns we 
‘have hitherto seen. The estate which was ‘wholly manured, 
‘ without limit as to expense, has amply returned the outlay by 
‘ a production of about 20 ewt. to the acre; lime, cattle manure, 
‘ and mould from the neighbouring forest, were used in a com- 
‘ post, and a soil turned up every where round the plants, to 
‘ apply it. 

Amongst ‘the many improvements introduced into Ceylon 
cultivation during’ the last few years, may be mentioned a mag- 
nificent set of water-works, erected by the late Mr. Morton, and 
his partner Mr. Tytler in the Vale of Doomber ra, for irrigating the 
Rajawella estate from the Mahavilla Ganga. The plantation 
to be thus watered contains about seven hundred acres of coffee : 
the land is fertile in the extreme, but subject to frequent severe 
droughts, which by means of this mechanical contrivance will no 
longer be feared. The works are completed, and were tried a 
short Pty since with perfect success: and there is no doubt but 
that the outlay will soon be amply repaid in heavier crops. 

At the present moment there are at least thirty establishments 
in Colombo for the preparation and shipment of cotlee, the 
greater portion of which goes home in easks. The number of 
persons thus employed, from the reception of the berry from the 
estate in the damp “ parchment skin,” to the final shipment 
of the cured bean, cannot be fewer than twenty thousand, of 
whom by far the larger number are women. 

We cordi: ally agree with the opinions of the author of the 
— under notice when he s says :— 


7 


‘ As these improvements in cultivation are perfected, we look for 
al lav ge increase of production every where: influence of seasons 
there will be, but we shall no longer, in any case but the most neg- 
lected plantations, see the crops alternate vearly as with the untended 
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native trees, the full production of one year exhausting the plant. for 
bearing in the subsequent season, On the contrary, with a judicious 
system of pruning and handling the trees, so as to bring forward an 
annual supply of new bearing w ood, and supplying the exhausted 
energies by manuring, we look for a large average yield, and conse- 
quently an ageregate export far exceeding any prospectiv e calculation 
yet made. High cultivation, we hazard nothing in atlirming, will 
prove the most profitable cultivation, and this will lead to an extend- 
ed cultivation. We fully expect, should peace in Europe be main- 
tained, and no destructive mania suspend credit, that the cultivation 
will rapidly increase, that the new systems will enable so much more 
land to be brought under coffee than was formerly considered suit- 
able tor planting. New roads will have re ndered more land accessible, 
and the large clearances made in the forest at the high elevations, 
will probably so improve the climate of those localities, that a still 
further addition to the available land will be obtained. It is there- 
fore not too much to expect the export, which has already exceeded 
400,000 ewts. will be ultimately more than doubled ; and probably, 
before a like period as that we have been reviewing has passed away, 
1,000,000 ewts. of Ceylon coffee may be poured annually into the 
markets of the world.” 


Such then has been the career of Ceylon in the production of 
eollee. The Dutch, whilst accomplishing so little in this island, 
where so much has since been done, met with more success in 
Java, which to this day is one of the principal coflee-producing 
countries of the east. 

The cultivation of the plant was commenced in January 1725 
by the Governor-General of Batavia, who spared no pains to 
induce the inhabitants of the rural districts to propagate the 
berry and prepare it for market. By dint of a lavish outlay in 
the first instance, and afterwards by means of immunities and 
premiums, aided hy climate and soil admir: ably adapted to the 
culture, the Dutch Government succeeded in their object, and 
rendered the export of coffee from Java a most valuable branch 
of the local trade. 

From the early period we have indicated to the end of the last 
century, the progress made was not nearly so rapid as during the 
last thirty years, When the produce of this island has reached 
nearly a million hundred-weights. M. Munnick, the Inspector 
General of Agriculture in Batavi la, ina paper on the subject, states 
that coffee was produced in twenty different departments of the 
isiand, giving occupation to nearly half a million of persons, and 
that there were ten years ago 350 millions of trees in the 
island. 

The soil and localities selected for coffee cultivation in Java 
appear to be precisely those chosen in Ceylon: fine loamy forest 
land, situated on the slopes of mountain ranges, at an altitude 
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ranging between one and four thousand feet. The modes of 
culture followed in the islands differ very materially. Whilst in 
Ceylon nothing in the first instance is needed beyond felling and 
burning the forest trees, and planting the young coffee seedlings 
at regular intervals in spacious holes between the huge stumps 
left to rot in the ground ;—in Java, after the ground has been 
thoroughly cleared from jungle and weeds, the whole has to be 
ploughed three or four times, and eventually rolled or raked smooth 
previous to being planted. Shade, which has been for many years 
quite abandoned on coflee plantations in Ceylon, is stoutly maintain- 
edin Java; the same care in the after cleansing of the planted land 
is observed in both islands. But whilst the Ceylon planters have 
availed themselves of every possible improvement in the cropping 
and growing of their coffee, by the use of valuable machinery and 
carefully arranged stores, the Javanese grower is content with the 
rude contrivances which satisfied his ancestors in 1723. 

Coffee is produced in Sumatra and Celebes, the former export- 
ing about 50,000 ewts. and the latter about 15,000 ewts. annually. 
The produce of Celebes is very highly esteemed in Holland, where 
it commands a better price than the finest Java sorts; this too 
in spite of the rudest culture, and a mode of preparation of the 
berry far more primitive than that adopted in Batavia. The 
entire quantity, which appears to have remained stationary for 
some years past, is taken by the Government from those who grow 
it at certain fixed rates, and by them shipped to Europe. 

A small production of this berry takes place on the elevated 
lands of the eastern coast of Siam, amounting until recently to 
not more than a thousand ewts. yearly. The quality has been 
approved in the Enelish and some of the continental markets, 
where it is thought to approach more nearly than any other 
description to the Mocha berry, in appearance and flavor. The cul- 
tivation of the Siamese plant is being gradually extended, and 
now that the rulers of that country are pursuing a liberal and 
enlightened policy, in regard to internal industry and improve- 
ment, and external trade, it is not too much to expect a con- 
siderable increase in this article of its produce. 

Penang supplies a small quantity of rather inferior coffee to the 
markets of the world, but there is no reason to doubt its capa- 
bility of furnishing a much larger quantity of a good article, 
if sufficient attention were bestowed upon the cultivation. 

The islands of Bourbon and Mauritius furnish a considerable 
quantity yearly, especially the former; the bulk of its erop being 
shipped to France, where, however, it is being rapidly supplanted 
by the produce of Costa Rica and Ceylon. 

Of the coffee culture of the Tenasserim provinces we are 
without any reliable data. Mysore has for a long period furnished 
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an article which has gradually grown into public favor in Eng- 
land at a medium value. 

The coffee of Travancore sells in the London market at about 
the rate of ordinary Ceylon plantation kinds, but the produce 
of the Neilgherries bids fair to rival some of the better qualities 
of that coffee. 

It is now about twelve years since the slopes of the Neilgherries 
first attracted attention as suitable for the growth of coffee. The 
altitude, the soil and the climate were highly reported upon by 
such of the Ceylon planters as visited the early clearings about 
ten yearssince. Labor is most abundant and cheap, ‘and the 
land, although not to be bought, is obtainable for long tenures 
on very fav orable terms. Some of the sites selected turned out 
unfortunate, as might have been expected, in the first instance ; 
but experience has now enabled the planters to proceed with far 
greater certainty, and the result of late gatherings shews that 
success is all but complete. Here, as in Ceylon, the planters have 
the choice of a great variety of altitudes and aspects, so that if a 
due supply of moisture at the periods of blossoming and ripening 
ean only be secured, they have little to fear. Transport 
of crops from the estates to the sea-board has been a source of 
some difficulty, but even this is gradually disappearing, and at the 
present moment we are assured the planters of this part of the 
Peninsula can place their produce on board ship at a less cost 
than can be done in Ceylon, where the transport of coffee from 
the Central Province plantations to Colombo averages a higher 
rate per ewt. than the freight to London or Liverpool. 

In Lower Bengal the “cultivation of the coffee plant has 
within the last few years made some progress, and contrary to 
the expectation of very many who were entitled to speak on the 
subject, it has proceeded with highly satisfactory results. In 
all the coffee-producing countries of the east, and in most of 
those in the west, the berry is produced on land more or less 
elevated, at an altitude rarely less than one thousand feet, the 
average being certainly two thousand feet above the sea-level. 
There is a little coffee produced in one district of Ceylon where 
the altitude does not exceed nine hundred feet, but this is a 
very rare exception to the general rule. The two localities in 
Bengal which have thus far proved favorable to this cultivation, 
are not more than two hundred feet above the level of the sea: 
the one at a distance of about two hundred miles to the north 
west of Calcutta, the other scarcely more than eighty miles 
from the capital in an easterly direction. 

This latter, planted under the eye of a gentleman practically 
acquainted with the Ceylon and West India modes of culture, 
consists of a fine vegetable mould, on which trees of large growth 
have been found, together with a rich vegetation of jungle plants, 
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The system pursued has been that of the Ceylon planters, with 
one or two trifling modifications. The estate, which is of about 
one hundred and twenty planted acres in extent, contains some 
thirty or forty acres of plants now in their third y ar, W arine a 
most luxuriant appearance, and bearing what promises to be a 
heavy crop. These plants gave a small first picking in their 
second year, a result of which we have never heard a parallel, 
The berry attains a medium size, short but well-grown, with a 
good proportion of pea-berry. . 

A few sample bags were shipped during last season, and being 
favorably reported upon, realized fifty-four shillings in Mincing 
Lane. The proprietor estimates that he can place his crop on 
board ship at Caleutta, not costing him more than six shillings 
per ewt.; but this must of course depend mainly on the average 
extent of future crops, to pronounce an opinion on which would, 
we think, be rather premature at the present time. It 1s true 
the plantation is well situated for irrigation, being close to the 
banks of a fine river, which advantage may in a great measure 
eompensate for occasional insufliciency of rain at critical periods ; 
but it remains to be seen if the forcing nature of the climate of 
Bengal will enable the coffee plant to yield full crops during a 
succession of years. At any rate the prospects are most encourag- 
ing for the proprietors, who can well afford to have a certam 
proportion of light coffee, whilst the efficacy of manure added to 
irrigation has yet to be tested in this locality. 

The plantation formed in the Hazarebaugh district, at a 
greater distance from Caleutta, promises equally well as regards 
quality. The distance to be traversed with the crop is greater, 
but it is within reach of the railway, and in a district where 
labor is at once easily obtained and cheap: it is situated at a 
somewhat greater elevation than the first-named estate, and the 
berry gives promise of a bolder sample. It is now in its second 
year, and giving a maiden crop. Whether other localities in 
British India may be found more suitable for the growth of 
coffee, and at not too great a distance from a port of shipment, 
has yet to be seen. There is land enough and labor enough in 
many directions; it has but to be seen if India ean produce 
eotlee with more advantage than other commercial staples. 
Without a doubt there are abundant means of remunerative 
employment for all her people and all her land, if justice be 
done to the country by greater seeurity being afforded to capital, 
and if more ready means of Communieation be found between the 
plains of the South and the Delta of the North-west. 

It may interest many of our readers to learn the present 
actual yield of the coflee-producine countries of the world, and 
on referring to the statement below, to remember that at the 
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don market were those from Jamaica, Grenada and Mocha, the 


consumption of the United Kingdom being, at that t 
one million of pounds annually. On the continent 
at the same period, the varieties from Mocha, Brazil, 
and Netherlands India were alone used. 
The following is about the present production 
throughout the world :— 
| IN THE WEST. 


ime, about 
of Kurope 
Bourbon, 


of coffee 


BE . . «cn ks chpdeuademebaasntad natal 500 millions of lbs. 
La Guayra and Porto Cabello ....... 30 i 
St. Domingo......... debiatevkeks skies 6 32 os 
Cuba and Porto Rieco.................. 25 a 
Costa Riea.......... COCOOCOORr ce rcceses Lv ” 
British West Indies ............. eis () il 
French and Dutch ditto ............ ) “i 

— 109 

IN THE EAST. 

PE scccivobsnGietabediettwnesaes ates 140 millions of Ibs. 
ERAT IOU cnc icscccspucasosasssscesenssiese US 9 
Indian Peninsula .................. sa” 
NE eit vaednachpaudoadescatelvensds is) “a 
EER nee epee ee » = pe 
Philippine Islands.................. ae - 
Celebes and Siam...................65 2 “ 

-——-- 215 


Millions of Ibs. 624 





The present consumption of the world, excepting of course the 


countries of production, is stated to be as follows :— 


Millions of Ibs. 


United States and British America .................. 
SE NE No 6. hucenvsvcossuneesnncdnseaeeiel 


Rn el eceuvecbndunedenaen 


France...... ee ee CCCORCC OOO ee eer eeetanneeee OC ee OOH ee enae 


I es 5s os sew adba dune uecdnel nia 


eR cn. cus didawedntanrbadaan erent 
Mediterranean Countries ........... pasveae jctaea Sotds 
Spain and Portugal.................. paiva Sess dbeladaen 
LEE IS ROPE CIEE LOPES: 
rwearans Rae CRT TS a a a el sali a ala sanbiswdiand 








* Simmond’s Commercial Products of the Vegetable Kingdom, yp: 
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We have reason, however, for doubting the accuracy of this 
statement, and have no hesitation in saying, though we have not 
the figures at hand to support our opinion, that the present con. 
sumption of the world is in excess of this statement of the produc- 
tion. Were it not for the excessive use of chickery and other sub- 
stances in Great Britain for the purpose of adulterating coffee, there 
would be a further quantity of twelve thousand tons to add to our 
estimate of the total consumption of the world. There is 
little doubt of there being an abundance of good land in 
British India, in suitable localities, capable of producing an excel- 
lent quality of coffee, at very moderate prices, and in sufficient 
quantity to restore the balance of production and consumption 
to the safe side for the consumer. 
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Arr. VI.—1. JJodern India. By Grorar CampBeELL. 
2, My Note Book. By H. C. Tucker, 


HEN Shakespear made Juliet ask “ what’s in a name ?” he 
\ probably had little expectation that he was exposing him- 
self as a mark for all the slings and arrows of young periodical 
writers during succeeding ages. It was the intention of “the 
immortal William,” doubtless, to supply an ardent girl with a 
futile but touching arezument, which might indeed be aptly 
used against the father of a boi De Mowbray who should be 
wooed by a gentleman with such a patronymic as Hogsflesh ; 
but hardly as a reason against changing an unmeaning or an 
erroneous appellation—as for instance the ‘title of an office. From 
such a source great inconvenience may often spring; and has 
sprung too before now. The term “ Collector” for instance sug’ 
gests to the mind of an untravelled Briton, a seedy gentleman 
with an inkhorn at his button-hole, or at most a portly, but 
otherwise unimportant being of the species Lillyvick described 
by Mr. C. Dickens. The word “ Magistrate” again, conjures up 
a vision of capon-lined squire or parson, who sits in his study, 
or in the parlor of a public-house ; Burn’s Justice at one elbow, 
and a sharp clerk at the other, to punish Scroggins for poaching ; 
or perchance a bald and sownless barrister in a stifling first 
floor room in London, trying voluble Irishwomen and extortion- 
ate “ cabbies.” W hat wonder if the British public should be a 
little subject to complacent error or wild confusion, when they 
hear that the Government of India is administered, in the pro- 
vinees, by “ Collectors and Magistrates !” It is true, for the fur- 
ther bewilderment of our home- friends, that in some portions of 
our empire these offices are as yet distinct, while in others the 
whole work of the country is administered by a Deputy Com- 
missioner. But the whole thing 1s, and must be a mystery, 
unless the proper key be at hand: and we hold ourselves justified 
in using the subject of our present paper to supply that key ; 
for the double reason that, while the Agra sub-presidency is that 
in which the office of Magistrate-Collector has worked longest 
and best, it is believed that the time is not far distant when the 
same system will be extended to the whole empire. The result of 
Mr. Ricketts’s enquiries will not, let us hope, be confined to the 
simple statesmanship of reducing salaries; a body of informa- 
tion, such as he is said to have collected, will no doubt bear 
further fruit, in shewing the best working arrangement, and 
inexorably pleading for its adoption. 
The civil organization to which we refer has grown slowly 
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out of that tentative process so familiar to the student of English 
History. The following extract from Mr, Campbell’s work will 
shew the first attempts of the kind. He is speaking of the 
measures of Mr. Hastings :— 

«The eountrv was divided into districts, in each of which a 
« European functionary presided, and was vested with powers in 
* all departments, fiscal, magisterial and judicial. In the depart- 
‘ments of revenue and civil justice, he was assisted by a native 
‘ dewan and establishment, and was empowered to refer petty 
‘ civil suits to Zemindars and head-farmers. In the Criminal 
« department he exercised a general supervision as Magistrate over 
‘ the district Zemindars (who were intrusted with police powers) 
‘ to see that they did their duty, and that criminals were properly 
‘ tried. Criminal trials were conducted by Mahommedan law 
‘ oflicers, and according to Mahommedan law.” 

This system failed. The natives did not work well with their 
European colleagues; and the personal interposition demanded 
from the Governor-General was more than he had leisure to 
bestow. Clearly some other plan must be tried. Accordingly, 

Criminal Justice was placed under a native superintendent ; 
‘ and to each district was appointed a native Magistrate, with a 
‘ regnlar Police establishment. * * * * Civil justice was 
‘ awain intrusted to natives.” 

This system answered worse than the other. 

Single European collectors were next sent forth (1751) 
“charged with the revenue management” of districts; while 
separate European oflicers were nominated to the combined 
oflice of “ Judge and Magistrate in each,’ who “ superintended 
the administration of civil justice and the Police: but the Ma- 
hommedan law officers were still the Criminal Judges.” 

All this fermentation was, however, to settle. Lord Corn- 
wallis, the first Governor-General empowered from home on the 
system now in force, revolutionized the civil administration. 
Under a clause in his commission he united the fiseal and judi- 
cial functions in the same officer, and they remained united for 
some years. Nevertheless, he seems himself to have severed 
them; and no great change again took place till the time of 
Lord W. Bentinck. Nor was much needed: the executive offi- 
cer mdeed was still too much confused and blended with the 
Judge; and the complete centralization of executive authority 
within the district, so suitable to native notions, was not realized. 
Worse still, the natives themselves were searcely at all employed 
mn posts of trust. All that is meant is this ; that the principle of 
Kuropean control and Asiatie agency was asserting itself, leaving 
matters of detail to be adjusted as oceasion might suggest or 
demand. The country was divided for executive purposes into 2 
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number of arbitrarily bounded districts, the average dimensions 
of which are shewn in the subjoined table by Mr. Campbell :— 





Land 


Area in square 








Presideney. Population. . 
: niles. ; Revenue. 
| t 
Bengal ..... Ee rere 3,200 1,000,000 | 103,000 
| 
| | | 
N. W. Provinces s00 | 50.000 | 130.000 
Madras ..... sleeve eee, 6,500 ' 800,000 165,000 
PE ., cadics cauawscaten 1.200 GOO.000 160,000 


These districts, in the two last named presidencies, had for 
some time been administered by one common head as Magis- 
trate and Collector; and the union of offices was now to be 
introduced into the North West by Lord Wilham ; who at the 
same time made over almost all original civil jurisdiction to the 
natives ; employing them moreover as assistants to the district- 
officer both in criminal and revenue matters; while he likewise 
introduced into the Sessions Courts certain reforms to which we 
need only allude. 

Ilenceforth, as Mr. Campbell tells us, the North West is or- 
eanized on the principle of uniting in one individual all the 
executive representation of Government. The idea supposed to 
be realized is thus developed by him :— 

“The Magistrate and Collector is a sort of local Governor, 
‘ and has a great advantage in his management from the combi- 
‘ nation of powers. He exercises an extended superintendence 
‘ over his district, a great deal beyond what his simple name 
‘ implies, and the people look to him as their immediate ruler.” 

He is a kind of mixture of Punch and Providence, it appears ; 
omnipresent, with a turn for everything; often intervening to 
cut knots which no less dignified hand can loose; no less fre- 
quently dealing distress all round him with indiscriminate acti- 
vity ; trusted, as our enquiries may presently shew, in many 
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matters where his eaprices can be very injurious, fettered in 
others by a ree ge central system which hinders him from 
doing crood ; ‘et, in the main, grappling, lke a good Anglo. 
Saxon, with the duty nearest him, and altogether, an indispensable 
kind of monster. | 

At length, therefore, we are come to the existing state of things 

Each of the Zillahs or Distric ts, corresponding, it may be roughly 
said, to an English county, is under the gener: al control of an 
officer, whose judicial powers extend from the ordinary ecorree- 
tional functions understood by the word Magistrate’ ’ (in its 
more restricted sense) to imprisonment for three + vears: who as 
“ Collector” not only superintends the payment of the revenue, 
and initiates the measures preseribed 1 in eases of default ; but i 
general Registrar of transactions and conveyances regarding 
landed property (in virtue of Ins gu: idianship over the Rent 
Roll) and has summary powe r of “adjudicating almost all the 
disputes that may arise regarding land. (Weshall return to 
these powers again.) He has also the duty of submitting a vast 
mass of accounts regarding the above proceedings, some of which 
are required from him monthly, others quarterly, half-yearly, or 
annually. In the Judicial Department he sends up ‘quarterly 
statements of the transaction of business, extending to the most 
minute particulars, classifying erime, and testing the punctuality 
and vigor with which it is repressed. To the Commissioner of 
Police he submits a yearly statement in a more condensed form, 
accompanied by a narr: itive of the circumstances and termination 
of every heinous offence that has been brought to his notice, 
and followed by a Report. setting forth the methods and success 
of the Criminal administration of the past year. ‘To the latter 
functionary, in his revenue capacity, he re ports on the adminis- 
tration in that department, and sends up all sorts of accounts, 
down to the fortnightly statements of collections, monthly forms 
shewing the progress made in the disposal of Summary suits, 
and a variety of others, the deseription of which would lead us 
into technicalities of a very tedious character. 

Here seems likely to be work enough for one man ; work too, 
which, however expedited by light- handed accountants and nim- 
ble christian clerks, must be severely scrutinized and _ tested, 
carefully watched, actively expedited by the district officer in 
person, Let us now turn to the mass of business imposed upon 
him (and of course under his superintendence, upon his assis- 
tants) over and above the sufliciently grave tasks which belong 
to the position, as such, of Magistr ate “and Collector. 

First, we may notice his duty towards the subordinates above 
alluded to. At the head of his statf appears the “ Joint M: agis- 
trate” (and Deputy Collector.) This is a gentleman of from 
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five to fifteen years’ standing in the service, exercising, under the 
general control of his superior, the* full powers of a Magistrate. 
Now, to control an ollicer of this sort, to restrain the fiery zeal 
of a young one, new to the exercise of his great powers, to sti- 
mulate the fl. iweing zeal of the dispirite ul veter: an, who hi: as been 
pi assed over 1n promotion and is losing’ his se If-respect, i s, at the 
best, a delicate task. ‘The practice of late years areas Ad has 
been to eontide the charge of a subdivision, say one-half of the 
district, to the “ Joint,’”’ who, in his twofold capacity then becomes, 

towards the people at inna, the district ollicer of that portion. 

But Magistrates are men; some are jealous, all are hag-ridden 
with responsibility ; - ail the co-ordinate subcodes ate be not g@iven 
rope enough he will not work heartily, or love his Superior ; if 
he be trusted too far, the latter does not know what is going on, 

One Magistrate therefore sends privately for his “ Joint’s ” 
eases and overhauls the reeord ; another leaves him alone, till 
some fine morning he has to report to higher authority on some 
instance of over-zeal, ignorance or neglect. There is no eseape 
for the poor soul, 

Next comes his Assistant,—in districts where the article is 
kept—and the trouble is double, to say the least. This young 
eentleman has, on first joming, the feeblest conceivable amount 
of authority ; can imprison a thief for one month, or under 
circumstances for two; in misdemeanors has half that power. 
All other cases must go to the superior for confirmation. 

But worse remains: he has to prepare for his examinations ; 
has to pass two of those ordeals before he enters the promised 
land of “ full powers.” Now these examinations seem to involve 
that the Neophyte should be able to abound in book learning, 
should shew that particular kind of memory which is fluent in 
numerical ~~ (not confounding Regulation IX. of 1807 
with VIL. of 1S19) and should construe and apply the law in 
Imaginary cases in the exact way that it would be likely to be 
construed hy the individual and collective wisdom of the Dons 
who constitute the Central Committee. He is also required to 
read the jargon of the Courts, a language combined of Persian, 
Hindee and English, in a stenographic character which he will 
never afterwards get suflicient opportunities to practice the 
reading or writing of, to enable him to decypher a page in a week. 
And these examinations he must be made to pass, or the phials 
of wrath will be shattered about the ears of that involuntary 
Squeers the Magistrate, who knows moreover that if he availed 
himself to any great extent of the labors of his assistant in their 


* An injudicious attempt was made, a few years ago, to render the Magistrate 
responsible for the Joint Magistrate’s committals ; but it is understood to have 
generally broken down and to have been tacitly abandoned. 


Marcu, 1857. Q 
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legitimate sphere—the Court-house—he would nh coach him 
through the Little and Great “ goes. Phe reader may judge 
whether the assistant is likely to be of any ereat value, or whether 
he will not more than repay it in increased trouble and respon- 
sibilit w. t f . . “ : 
Following Mr. Tucker’s classification of magisterial duties, we 
next come to his “ general powers and cognizance 5” and Ist, as 
to persons. Here we find him ex-ollicio family friend to the 
public at large. Is a husband treated as Menelaus was by 
Helen, he is to go to the Magistrate, who 1s to send for 
the wayward beauty, and endeavour to persuade her to re- 
turn to the path of conjugal rectitude and the bosom of her 
Luchman Purshad. If she refuses on the score of his not 
eivine her enough food to eat, or clothes to wear, he, (the 
Macist rate) must make a proper arrangement ; does she refuse, he 
is to make, with regard to the children “ that arrangement which 
in his discretion may accord with the circumstances.” Turning: 
from these charities of the hearth, we find our universal plilan- 
thropist has to look after gaming-houses, to prevent the placing 
of pig’s blood in Mosques (the faithful appearing rather to 
object to that early favorite, the black-pudding) to punish duelling, 
and to be omni-vigilant in the detective operations of the Police. 
2nd. As to Things. Ie is to preside over the destruction of 
useless records ; and to cause the removal of unlawful obstructions 
and nuisances. ‘This latter is a somewhat curious process, and we 
may dwell upon it for an instant with advantage to ourselves. The 
Law (Act XX. of L541) provides that our friend the Magistrate 
is to enquire mto the nature of the nuisance or obstruction ; and 
if he think proper, to issue an injunction directing that it be 
removed. Within ten days the proprietor may demand that his 
cherished hedge or darling dungheap may be tried on its merits 
by a committee of arbitration; but if this be not resorted to; or, 
resorted to, fail to give reprieve, down must go the nuisance, on 
pain of a fine of 200 Rs. The Magistrate then removes the 
nuisance himself, reimbursing himself from the money raised by 
selling the iuferia/s, Now, here we seem to have as good x 
specimen as could be desired of the brick-making without. straw, 
which seems so generally expected of our much-enduring friend. 
It is here, we tind, assumed that “ nuisances and obstructions” are 
necessarily valuable articles, commanding a eertain market price. 
But how many nuisances are there, like Colonel So and So’s temper, 
which are of “ no value to any one but the owner.”? What is likely 
to be the value of the materials of a mud-wall? Of a decaved 
earthen well?’—the usual sort of nuisance, we should suppose, the 
last named being actually cited as an illustration in the Act, as a 
kind of thing to be filled up. What profitable material would be 
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obtained by filling up a well, wherewith to recompense with bread 
the sweat of the laborers’ brows ? And all this time there is the 
fine of Rs. 200 eredited to Government, out of which the Magis- 
trate must not spend a cowrie. We conjecture that this is the 
only resort left him, that after the ten days, and the arbitration, 
and the removal of the nuisance, he sends for the defendant, 
and addresses him in some such form of words as this :—“* My 
friend, you have incurred habilittes to the tune of Rs, 200. I 
have been likewise let in for Rs. 50 in filling up your well, 
removing your cess-pool, and otherwise rendering you inoffen.. 
sive to the “public. I shall record against you the full amount 
of fine, unless you will pay me 50 Rs. im hand, when I shall 
only put you down for Rs. 50 in my Fine statement, You will 
thus clear Rs. 100 by the transaction.”” We will suppose 
the defendant does this, and does xo¢ go away and tell ev ery 
one he has compounded for indulgence from the full penalty 
by giving Ilis worship a douceur {or himself; yet what a 
cumbering circumloecution-oftice kind of affair it has been, at 
best ; and how lone could such a state of “powers as regards 
things ”’ go on, if such cases were reported every morning in Zhe 
Limes 2 

‘l'o conclude, a person must have full powers of Magistrate to 
decide under this Act: that 1s the Magistrate must do the whole in 
person unless he has a Joint Magistrate. He is moreover to pre- 
serve and protect the public roads; and let us add that it is within 
the personal recollection of the present writer, that the Sudder 
Nizamut, on appeal, reversed, as illegal, an orde r by a Magistrate 
fining parties for cutting water-courses through the high road, by 
which not only were the lives of persons at laree put in 
jeopardy ; but the Commissioner himself, on his annual tour 
through the division, had suffered fracture of the buggy-springs ! 
The Magistrate is next represented under the pleasing aspeet 
of adjuster of private differences between next door neigh- 
bours, thoueh here occurs a difference, the Calcutta Court hold- 
ing that he ought, the Agra Court that he need not, interpose 
to prevent a butcher from carrying on his useful mission “in 
immediate proximity to the residence of a Hindoo.” Ile, the 
Magistrate, is likewise at liberty to issue ‘* wholesome res- 
trictions on the conduct of such unpopular animals as swine ;” 
but the Court demur to “ the compre shensive measure of shutting 
them altogether out of a town.” This 1s a delicate funetion : 
to control the unpopular excesses of swine, yet draw the line 
on the hither side of utter exclusion. Surely this is a task 
worthy of the local statesman! The following cheerful list of 
addenda, which a construction of 1847 has excluded from the 
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ependivite of a particular Act, suggests a farther train of reflec- 
tion: 

“Cases of opening windows looking into a neighbor’s cevaue ; 
‘ opening a new privy (which annoys him); buil line aw new house, 
‘ the spouts of which injure his thatch, or threaten his founda. 
‘tions; harboring pigs (again!) ete. te. ? What the etecteras 
involve is too fearful a question to be pursued. The barber in 
“ Nicholas Nickleby’ drew the line at bakers, we wonder } 
the Mavistrate is allowed to draw his at pigs. 

We next come to the head of punishments, the severity of 
which, previously glanced at, must put three-fourths of the reported 
crime of the country wadie the cognizance of these tribunals, 
The only crimes that ws/, it proved before the Mavistrate, lead 
to the accused beme sasieiiad to the Sessions, appear ‘iy he 
these; Murder, Homicide, Burglary with Woundine. Rape, Per- 
jury (which ce wt ainty oucht to be left optional, for in sheht cases 
alight and instantaneous punishment is the thine required) 
forvery, and one or two other offences cou/lra hbonos jores, The 
vast. proportion of Cattle Thefts, Burglaries, Larcenies, Atfrays, 
and ‘Trespasses, that diversily the daily lite of an agricultar: y 
population, are tried at once, before a single Mavistrate, and, 
unless appealed against, his sentence, which may extend to three 
years’ penal servitude, ts final. 

Murthermore, he has the following odd collection of punitive 
duties, Warngi vot ferry boats, euilty of YLOss neeheence, may 
have six months, or a fine of two hundred Rupees. Diesen 
cutting an embankment erected at government expense may be 
punished for a misdemeanor, For ducing natives to emierate, 
two hundred rupees for each adventurer so tempted! The 
Magistrate is to punish the users of short weights, though he 
cannot prescribe a stand rd of what is full weight ; so how he is 
to prove his corpus d/e/icti scems a little dubious. 

The Procedure hating are no le ‘SS complic ated and har: assine. 
The Magistrate must not hold Court in his own house, thus hi- 
miting his usefulness to those hours of the day when ‘te < at 
his office, and making his work de ‘pend on the state of his health, 
and of his stables, to an extent that we should Imagine must 
often become a souree of inconvenience, At least we have heard 
that a contrary rule has been loudly demanded by those who 
have business to transact With a somewhat similarly empowered 
Class of ollicers “the Levantine Consuls, Then acain, though he 
Is two sinvle cventleme ‘na rolled into One, he must, on no account, 


hold office at the same time in the ‘udicial and revenue depart- 
ments: but at two p. mM. must rei m4 


is Collector, proceedings 
addressed by himself in his Ma: visterial capacity 
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tries his a as We hi ive be fore said, alone. No Magisterial 
Meetings, or quarter Sessions, seem to have been ever contem- 
plate “lL; the AL agistrate has no power to empane IL au jury, or call 
on the aid of ASSCSSOr's. Surely it would be a simple matter to 
prescribe that three of the authorities of a judicial union, as a 
quorum, should meet once a month for the tri al of persons whose 
crimes if proved would involve a punishment of more than six 
months, say ;—(any limit of the kind would have the same kind 
of effect). A check was atte mpt: d, of a less valuable character, 

though not to be despised, in Act XXXVIL. of Is54, which 
provides that every decision, sentence or final order shall be writ- 
ten by the deciding officer in his own vernacular, and at the time 
of passing the same. This he has also to render (if an Enelish- 
man) into the Urdu of the Court. Ile has already been ob lived 
to sit hy wate ‘hing the s: _— as he recorde d, One by one, the de ‘po- 
sitions of the witnesses; or he has ree klessly been engaged in 
other work while cieenel ‘ be so watching: let us hope the 
former is the rule, the latter the exception. Mach deposit ton has then 
to be read out before the witness and attested. A slower process, 

one less likely to meet the ends of justice, could not be conceived, 

T he best rec ‘ord ol a Case, the be ‘st test of the M: agistrate’ s atten- 
tion, would be a clean note, in his own hand-writing, of the points 
in each deposition bearing on the issue, with a brief summing up 
and thesentence. The rest is worse than useless. But even this 
would be of avail only in slight cases ; the imposition of heavy pun- 
ishments, such as two or three years’ labor in irons, ought not to 
be left to the caprice of one individual, and that the original chief 
constable and head detective who first enquired into the case, 
and ran down the (supposed) criminal, Ilence it} would also 
arise that the facility of appeals on the merits, which introduce 
such distressing uncertainty into the administration, would be- 
come needless ; the prejudices or prepossessions of the particular 
Magistrate who carried through the preliminary enquiries would 
be harmless, or would serve to counteract the characteristic listless- 
ness of others ; and the right of general appeal on the merits of 
a decision might be at once swept away. 

But we must not linger over these more purely judicial points, 
much as they seem to need reform, We must suppose them to 
be awaitine the final promuleation of those long promised Pills 
and Ointme nt, the Penal and Procedure Codes. But there are 
many dutie 1s still remaining, at which we have not yet glanced ; yet 
which more e specially belong to our present programme, There 
are duties regarding the Supe intendent of Police (the Commis- 
sioner in his criminal aspect) of which we shall, here, only remark 
that they are even more annoying in prac tice than i in precept ; 
re glee the Sessions J udve, which are less anomalous—except that 
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the care of the Sessions Court-house, when not in use, remains 
with our versatile friend ; duties regarding himself as Collector, 
which we suppose are usually performed without misunderstand. 
ine or dispute ; regarding the Supreme Court of Caleutta; the 
Civil Courts ; and the Inspector of prisons: and here we must call 
another halt. The Magistrate (conjointly with the Sessions Judge, 
hut in practice alone) has the control of the local jail; except that 
in the management thereof, he is entirely bound by the central 
system administered by the Inspector of prisons, N. W. P. 
The education of the prisoners in reading, writing and arithmetic 
(the venerable three Rs.) their training to manufacturing’ pur- 
suits and other useful handicrafts, are all to be watched and 
reported on by him; nay, so far is this carried that we believe he 
alone (with the joint) has the legal privilege of witnessing 
the caning of refractory convicts. He is also to regulate the 
distribution of the out-door working parties, and to look after 
the diet of the “institution.” But he is above all, to report 
minutely both monthy and yearly to the Inspector. There are 
a number of rules regarding duties with respect to the Military 
Department, many of which are very proper: and some others 
regarding the Medical Officers ; the Magistrate is also informed 
that he should not mind a little trouble and responsibility (having 
naturally so little of his own) in forwarding letters received from 
the Post Olfice! Letters beme received and distributed at all 
Police Offices, with an additional postage of three pie on each, 
These moneys are to be kept in deposit by the Collector, and dis- 
bursed (by consent of the Postmaster General) on Post Oflice 
purposes. Here is another of the district oflicer’s J/us/ers, 
to whom he has to forward a monthly register. We may 
also mention that we have heard a rumor to the effect that, 
though rules five and fourteen of the Notifieation of 30th Octo- 
her [Sot distinetly state that no farther charge is to be levied but 
the three pie on stamped letters; the Post Offiee authorities 
expect the district oflicerto levy on the total rent-roll of the 
district a cess of 2 annas per hundred rupees for the above pur- 
rose | 

With regard to the Police, a number of rules, some very sensi- 
ble, have been drawn up. The general conduct of a Police en- 
quiry 1s however radically vicious, and we are glad to hear that 
there Is reason soon to expeet an ample reform. Faney every 
constable having a power of enquiry, with authority to record 
evidenee (which is afterwards upset in Court as not eiven ina 
Court of record) to receive confessions, and to acquit (condition- 
ally on the Magistrate’s order, which is passed on the Police report 
itself.) Formerly these officers were accustomed to have their zeal 
stimulated by threats of suspension and dismissal , apraectice which 
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no doubt often led to strange proceedings, and has sinee been 
strictly forbidden, So has the practice of an oflicer from the 
outlying: st ution accompanying a prisoner who has there eonfess- 
ed his impeachment : and other stringent rules and practices 
having been introduced, it is now often found that such prison- 
ers totally ignore their 7/dva confessions, and ascribe their 
record to fraud or violence. Believing as we do that the practice 
of torture (to the very moderate and circumscribed extent to 
which it ean be proved to exist in these provinees) is almost 
wholly to be traced to the natural but improper anxiety of the 
Asiatic Dowberry to obtain a strong ease that shall lead to con- 
vietion, we are not disposed to anticipate complete reform from 
any of the p: alliatives that have been lately adopted, as long as 
the power of Police enquiry (in the present sense of the word) 
exists at all. What we should like to see would be that a prose- 
cutor should have the option of demanding the search of pre- 
mises and arrest of person of any one whom he suspected ; or 
of invoking the aid of a special class of officers selected, set 
apart and well-treated for this particular office. Rtialated by 
the hope of promotion, and by the offer of a handsome present 
from the prosecutor on reeovery of the property, our young 
detective (reporting of course to the Magistrate) sets to work, takine 
down the vaguest proces verbal compatib le with clearness, and 
forwarding day by day a counterpart statement of the same to the 
Magistrate. On the crime appearing to be brought home to any 
one—or in the case first supposed, on the prosecutor’s request for 
the arrest of a suspected person—he should be sent in, without 
having deen asked any questions, and the prosecutor and witnesses 
examined on the spot should be subpoenaed to attend the Court 
on the earliest possible day. 

The Magistrate is also standing Commissioner Ve Lunatico 
Inquivendo, and has to enquire minutely into the state of mind 
of any person accused (so to speak) of being of unsound mind. 
He is likewise bound to adjust summarily all cases of disputed 
possession of lands, premises, water, fisheries, crops, or any 
other produce of land in which either breach of the peace may 
be apprehended, or forcible disposse — be shewn to have taken 
place. ‘This is the famous Act LV. of 1540, which we should 
approach with unlimited terror, were it not for our belief in the 
subjomed statement. Namely, that after having converted the 
Court of every Magistrate into a Small Cause Court for the 
trial of the most unfathomable issues in the most unsatisfactory 
manner ; and after having caused more diversity of practice, and 
more pe orple xing" rulings and explanations by the higher Courts 
than any other ten laws put together : it has been “condemned 
both by friend and foe, in principle as well as in practice. Not 
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that some provision was not requisite, and that this was not most 
benevolently introduced: the general, though disastrous recourse 
that has been had to it shews this; but the whole thing was 
an admission (in thin disguise) that our Civil Judicature was 
inadequate and unpopular ; and it has only lingered on from the 
dislike of the Leeislature to make ad diferim laws when the new 
Civil Code was hourly expected. It 1s now sincerely to be hoped 
that the protracted parturition of so many Mnelish and Indian 
Jurists may brine forth something in their behalf, to match with 
the very simple Criminal Code now so shortly to beeome the 
low of the land. With the active procedure in prospect for the 
Dewanny, and an intelligible plain Code, there will remam no 
excuse for saddling the poor district officer with any more of 
this kind of miscellaneous duties.* 

To resume the thread of our necessarily somewhat disconneet- 
ed and meagre analysis, which may now be closed ina very few 
words, as reeards the district oflicer in his Magisterial capacity ; 
—on the march of troops the Mawistrate is required to cause the 
Police to IVE every assistance to the Colleetor’s people (rather cir- 
cumloeutory again) in procuring supplies and adjusting quarrels ; 
to adopt all legal means to put an entire stop to the pressing of 
porters for the service of the troops ;—(how coolies are usually 
induced to such service is not known to this writer)—and_ to 
strip all persons dressed like sepoys. The meaning of this 
latter astonishine order being that no persons, not even sepoys 
themselves—when travelling off duty, are at liberty to wear a 
military uniform, So much for the Magistrate; let us turn to 
lis alter eyo the Collector. 

The Collector’s strict duties he in the supervision of the pay- 
ment of the Government dues, chieily from land. In the North 
West, as in India generally, there is but little actual taxation, 
in the European sense of the word. The people, though well 
off according to the seale of their wants and habits, are poor 
enough in the matter of evs/; and the fabled wealth of Ind 
(not to say of Ormuz and Stamboul,) seems chiefly to have 
consisted, as far as it was real, in such gold and @ems as 
could be collected by plunder and oppression, to deck the throne 
of the sovereien, The majority ot the people are viewed as the 
tenantry of the state, and what they pay as rent forms the publie 
revenue, Under native rule, this Was all that eould be et 5 
under us it Is fixed for aterm of years, This is a simple direct 
system ; and, whatever its faults, is habitual to the people ; and, 

* It is to be hoped that these 
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we have reason to believe, us agreeable to them as such a thing 
as contributing to the revenues of Government can be to those 
who pay. There are also a few taxes, chiefly levied on luxuries, 
and a stupendous system of accounts. The nm follow he waned 
and registration ef the rent- -payers, and the description of 
the assets, in which particulars the Agra presidency has 
probably outs tripped all existing Governments. There is also 
the care and conservancy of the assets, In a country whose 
acres slip into the rivers by night, while other villages rise 
in the morning to find their area increased by so much fine 
meadow land. ‘here is the ‘Treasury department, involving the 
eare of the proceeds of the above-mentioned taxes, until the 
balances find their way to Caleutta, or elsewhere ; and rendering 
necessary a further Jabor in the management of bills, notes, 
remittances, rupees, guards, carts, tumbrils, &e. There is the 
pension department, a large one, when it is remembered how 
ast a native agency must be employed, each of whom enters 
young, and gets a pension when superannuated ; not to mention 
stipendiary payments to deposed chiefs and political dependents. 
There is a department also of Civil Judicature in the Collector’s 
oflice, where summary suits are heard and decided ; either 
directly, or on the report and record of an inferior oflicer ; revard- 
ing distraint and replevin, rent, execution and ouster, The re Is 
the education and management of the putwara, or village 
accountant, who has to be qualified to make all surveys, and 
keep all revisters, necessary for the internal well-being of the 
village-communities ; and a memorandum from whom is a ne- 
eessary exhibit in lodging a summary suit. There is the execution 
of the deerees of the civil tribunals relating to land, and the 
sale of such property as may be attached “thereby ; ; as well as 
of that liable to Government demands: the latter process being, 
however, but rarely resorted to. The Collector has to hear 
appeals from the lower officer’s decisions ; to conduct suits in 
which Government is a party before the Civil Courts; to furnish 
(as before mentioned) a perfect legion of statements. He is also 
“ responsible for all the official conduct and actions of his subor- 
dinates, and is bound to give them complete instruction in all 
branches of their duty, and. to maintain an effectual control over 
them. He should develope their characters and form them into 
valuable oflicers of Government.” The words are those of the 
late excellent James Thomason, in a Manual for Collectors, which 
he put forth while Lieutenant Governor of Agra, We may be 
suspected of vaguely heaping up nominal duties which are in 
reality, slurred over; but such is not the case. Thus, for in- 
stance, with his own lool the Collector records in English, the 
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and records, of boundary disputes (unde r Act I. of IS17); of 


offences against the excise; enquiries into rent-free titles ; as 
well as in all the branches of summary Judicature enumerated 
above. It was st: ated by Mr. Thomason, in the work already 
quoted, that nothing can pass in the dis triet of which it is not 
the duty of the (¢ ‘olleetor to keep himself aware, and to vateh 
the operation, The vicissitudes of trade; ; the state of the Cul- 


reney; the administration of civil justice; the progress of 


pub Jie works, This offers him rather a large ficld of observation, 
on the whole, we may as well say, 

Mr. Tue ker’s book, so much consulted during our present 
enquiries, is a quarto volume of 568 pages, which only addresses 
itself to the office of noting in abstract the principles, rules 
and regulations applicable to the duties of a Magistrate and 
Collector’s oflice. It will therefore be at onee felt that we have 
no prospect of including them all in our present notice; nor any 
such horrible intention as that of inflicting on any kind reader 
who may follow us so far, an exhaustive account of all the 
work performed iy the district oflicer, But there are two 
branches of his miscellaneous duties which will well bear to be 
dwelt on a little; for their exceeding importance gives them an 
interest to the good Collector, which causes them to make large 
demands on his attention and his leisure. We allude to road- 
making and edueation. 

The interior traflie of the North West Provinces is provided 
for from two distinct sources. The first is “ one per cent. on 
the land revenue, which under the contract entered into” at the 
time of the settlement, is contributed in lieu of the personal 
service formerly dem: mad ‘from the proprietary bodies by Asiati 
customs. The second, the “ Ferry Fund” consists of the incom 
raised from the ferries across rivers ; and is appropriated by law 
to the improvement of the means of internal communication. 
By a resolution of Government, dated 10th February, IS#1, 
Local Committees have been formed in the several districts to 
supermtend “ the disbursement of these Funds, which the* au- 
thority we have been following states to have been. ten years 
ago, equal (with the added labor of 10,000 conviets) to a sum 

total of Rs. 650,000 annually, or £65,000 sterling. This 
amount is probably nearly st; ais ry. The wares or "a rs at 
the same time are about eieht shillings a month, so that the 
sum represents perhaps somethine near ‘i. (£2.00, (10) two hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling of English money.” ‘The occasion 
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Public Department, dated January 22nd, recommended the 
appomtment of a “ Superintendent of roads, bridges, and 
tanks’ for the North West Provinces. Mr. Thomason, at the 
instanee of the Governor General, applied himself to the subject, 
and in the second letter published in the volume just cited (dated 
[0th September, 1847) submitted a detailed plan formed in con- 
sultation with Lieutenant Colonel I’. Abbott, the then Superin- 
tendent of Eneinecring for the provinces. We shall first offer 
a sheht sketch of the existing state of things (which in spite of 
the above-mentioned proceedings was not altered) and then 
shew how, in our humble opinion, the views of the Court and 
of the local authorities then consulted could best be applied to 
practice. 

The Magistrate-Collector is at present the usual executive, 
financial and generally working member of the Committee. 
To him are entrusted, under the respective titles of * Vice Presi- 
dent and Seeretary, the duty of superintending the repairs of old 
lines, and the making of new: often involving the throwing of 
masonry bridges over rivers of considerable breadth and water- 
power : the preparation of plans and estimates : and the check- 
ine of expenditure and accounts. He has been further re- 
quired, of late years, and very properly, to attend to the repair 
of the minor lines of communication between the villages in 
the interior of lis district, and their adjacent market towns. 
Once a year, at least, towards the close of the periodical rains, 
(viz. ; about L oth Aueust) he calls t Love ‘ther the remaining Mem- 
bers of his Committee, and reports progress. The accounts are 
passed ; no one eares about what is going on (or knows much in- 
deed) except the resident Engineer Oijlicer, who is either the Vice 
President’s bitter and able antagonist, or (as we would hope more 
frequently happens) his sworn ally. ‘These proceedings are record- 
ed, anda copy of the record sent, with statements of the most ex- 
cruciating and hopeless simplicity (and incomprehensibility) to the 
Commissioner; whose duty again it is to forward them with re- 
marks to the Secretariat. Uere they are again passed in review ; 
and the prudent Magistrate, who waits for the final decision of 
Government on his proposal for improving and maintaining 
the internal communication of his country, finds them all 
substantially snpported (whatever trifling alterations may be 
added to shew that his superiors are up to “their work) and that 
his working season 1s going by, earth becoming hard, and time 
insuflicient to complete the work. It will be farther remarked 
that the proceedings having been chicfly inaugurated by a man 

* The Divisional Commissioner being ex-officio President in each district 
of his division, 
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who knew nothing of the general subject of road-making, though 
he has local acquaintance with the paces (which Is some thing) 
have to be tested, modified or approved by two others who know 
little of either subject ov place. 

Now the appointment of a Gener al Superintendent for th 
N. W. P. would eure these defects, and might, we think, be also 
a means of maintaining the present local system In greatly 
increased efficiency. The Committee might be ‘reduced to a ve ry 
simple board of works foreach district ; viz. the Collector and the 
Engineer. A road-map of each district should be pre pared, on 
which should be drawn ;—lIst, the natural conformation of the 
country, drainage-lines and other natural incidents; 2nd, the 
existing lines of road, colored according to class, and only shewing 
the terminal towns, or very important stations passed, Yearly 
the Engineer should forward to the* Central Office a copy ot 
this map, accompanied by a full report on the operations 
of the past year, the state of the works, the receipts and 
disbursements, and the repairs requisite during the coming 
season. He would also have upon the map, in pencil, the 
proposed new lines of communication, appending the district 
oflicer’s minute on the social, statistical, or other considerations 
rendering each such work requisite. The Central Superinten- 
dent, himself a locomotive oflicer, with his attention and previ- 
ous tr: uning exclusively apphed to this one subject, and assisted 
hy a competent Secretary, like himself a professional man, would 
test with all speed the relative wants of each disteict - and 
would allot to each its due proportion of the} Funds, This plan, 
we believe, would steer the true path between leaving all to un- 
profeentonn eaprice, and the opposite extreme (both of which are 
dexterously untted in the present calamitous system,) of fetter- 
ing the local authorities by an irksome and use less control. 

Our universal friend has also duties of schoolmaster at large, 
ever and above those regarding his subordinates which we have 
mentioned above, and which have been frequently insisted upon 
by superior authority. In this, as in all things, Mr. Thomason 
made his plans with that practieal vigor which was the natural 
result of his singleness of purpose : undeterred by the contflict- 
ine consider: iti ms Which confuse the speenk ations of “ laree 
minded men,’ he viewed everything in the one light which 
shone so strongly on his own position—th: it of the Great Reve- 
nue Officer of the time and country. The first remark in’ the 
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first state-paper he ts known to have written on this subject. is 
this—* The great want of the most elementary education is daily 
felt. Putwarries* are SCaret ly able fo wrile their jrepers intelligi- 
i/y, and the people are seldom able to read them or to eheck 
them.” (Letter to Government of India 27th September, 1845.) 
The whole despatch harps on this one string. This plan was to 
work through indigenous schools, teaching accounts and matters 
connected with land, to the sons of small proprietors and culti- 
vators, through a schoolmaster supported on rent-free land. The 
Zemindars were to name the teacher, the Collector to examine, 
and (in ease of approval) to appomt him; and the Collector or 
one of his staff was to be the visitor of all schools throughout 
the district (Memo. forwarded with letter to Government. of 
India, ISth November, 1816. Thomason Despatches, vol. 1, p. 
332.) Conceived on such principles, the scheme of indigenous edu- 
cation beeame bound up with the Revenue administration, to an 
extent which must have been as harassing to the Collectors, as it 
was unintelligible to the general public Parts of this scheme 
were modified in practice, the jacyecr was commuted for a cess 
of one per cent. on the Government demand of land revenue 
—thus making the village pay instead of the Government. 
So far an important change. Still more important has been 
the putting the whole superintendence under an inspector or 
director general, with divisional subordinates, and a compe- 
tent stafl’ of native assistants for the work of the district ; 
still part of the scheme as eventually matured includes a 
model school at each Tuhseel;+ the Collector is always a 
member, usually an active one, of the Committee of Publie 
Instruction, and is constantly lable to be corresponded with 
officially by the director-general or his divisional officer. It 
may be thought that we write these last words in an un- 
duly bitter spirit of complaint; but let it be remembered that 
the prefect of a district has the following amount of supe- 
riors, all of whom have the power (which they freely ex- 
ercise) of writing to him, © officially and otherwise, calling 
him to task, or demanding information. ‘1. Hlis Honor 
the Lieut. Governor, and his Secretariat. 2. The Sudder 
Nizamut Adawlut or High Court of Cassation. 38. The Sudder 
Board of Revenue. 4. ‘The Commissioner of Revenue. 5. The 
Commissioner of Police. 6. The Sessions Judge. 7. The 
Post Master General. $8. The Accountant. 9. The Civil 
Auditor. 10. The Inspector of Prisons, N. W. P. 11. The 


* Village accountants above mentioned, through whom the Collector becomes 
acquainted with the revenue affairs of the several estates under him. 


t Office of the native Sub Collector. 
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Director General of Instruction, N. W., r, 12. The Chict 
ieneineer. 13. The Superintending Surecon, 11. The Diree- 
tor General of Canals, N. W. P. 15.) The Superintendent of 
Stationery and of Stamps: together with less frequent commu- 
nications from many corresponding oflices in the Government of 
India or of Be neal, 

Let us take breath. JIlere are two or three notable thines, 
which if they are not made clear, this paper has been written in 
vain. 

First, there is a wrong nomenclature, a fruitful fountain of 
misconception and false action. The Magistrate and Collector 
should have a more significant and a more convenient title. 
Several — have been propose id. There is the Punjab 
fashion; but to this it is objected that Deputy Commissioner 
merely implies that the oflicial so called is the locum tenens of 
one whose own designation betokens something of a temporary 
and occasional character, Commissioner having that) meaning: in 
Eneland. Then there are the French terms, Prefect and sub- 
prefect ; but then they ave so French, English people would 
never understand them, and the natives will accept any foreign 
word; ’tisa part of their nature (singular, but undoubted, so 
we need not stay to consider them in the matter.) On the whole 
it does appear to us, reviewing the nature of the — that the 
two titles “ Superintendent. of Division”? and “ Superintendent 

Distriet’”? would be the best that could be chosen. "In practice, 
the present arent word “ district officer’? would still indi- 
eate the subject of our present enquiries, While the superior, 
if retained, would be similarly styled “ division officer.” 

If retained; for this is also considered an open que stion. In 
Madras and Bombay the Commissionership 1 is not known, in 
Bengal it is purely a matter of revenue; it is in our own pro- 
vinees and the sister territories of the Punjab and Oude that the 
complete speetacle has been shewn of an official standing between 
the Heads of Departments and the representatives of Govern- 
ment im the distric tS undoubtedly having less power of acquir- 
ing local information than the latter, not improbably having an 
occas ional tendency to mislead the bornace us to the motives and 
merits ot thie district ollicers : compelled to vindieate his owl. 
charac ter for activity by perpetual and restless interference ; 
extending that interference sometimes into judicial matters, and 
others clearly not within the scope of his Commission ; yet 
tor all that forming a serviecable, acc cording to some, a necessary 
link of of communication between the Government and its execu- 
tive. ‘That such a medium is not indis spensable we may see from 
the instance of whole presidencies which know it not ; whether it 
be salutary, depends partly on the amount of centralization we 
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eonsider desirable. All due care should assuredly he bestowed 
against the operation in any particular distriet of individual freak- 
ishness or imbeeility ; whether the best w: iy of so doing be to set 
one officer with complete responsibility im five districts over ano- 
ther with the same in one ;—this seems the real question. 

Me anwhile, there can be no doubt that the district officer might 
have fewer irons in the fire, and yet continue to be, as he is now, 
the real working man, the pivot of administration. Some of thea 
remedies we have spoken of in passing. An important one 
would be the lessening of his Small Cause jurisdiction. Ile 
might be constituted the head and supervisor of Civil Justice in 
the district, as he is in the Punjab, with power to hear appeals, or 
under certain circumstances, to hear original suits ; but it should 
he part of a system. At present, it rests with himself whether 
he will hold Court only twice a week, or will dispose of three- 
fourths of the civil business of the district. With the multi- 
farious and important duties of statesmanship which are in- 
eumbent on him, we do not think he should be put in such a 
position, that this kind of spurious equity-practice can be with 
any degree of ground expected from him. And we are glad 
to see that the proposed new Penal Code pointedly omits several 
quasi-civil provisions contained in our present criminal juris- 
prudence. 

Of course it is qmite absurd to pretend that one man really 
does all this work. But he is held answerable for it ; answer- 
: Je for every copper of publie money im the hands of his De ‘puty 

Collector, for every stroke of a rattan inflicted by his assistant, 
for every frac ‘ional error in the most trifling account prepared hy 
his clerk. And the responsibility is borne—cheerfully though 
not recklessly —and men grow prematurely grey and wrinkled ; 
men of taste and learnine abandon their pursuits ; men of sen- 
timent and feeling surrender their family ties and their native 
country ; and manfully accept the task of carrying out the 
unflagging, though perhaps sometimes fussy, benelicence of the 
most devoted and assiduous Government that India ever wit- 
nessed, And it is at this especial moment of time, when all 
these tasks are increasing, alone with the centralized vigilance 
which exacts their most complete possible fulfilment; when 
the immense extension of surface by the annexation of the 
Punjab and Oude is thinning to an almost unsafe degree the 
personnel formerly available for much less work ; that the Home 
Government interposes to curtail the emoluments of a service 
which does noi, we believe, cost three per cent. of the revenue of 
the country. There was a time, it is true, when the Customs’ 
Officer at Allahabad drew 7,000 Rupees a month for signing 
Permits for half an hour after his breakfast ; and at this instant 
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there is many a brother officer in the army who has hardly 
enough pay Lo keep hody and soul together ; but what do such 
facts prove? Surely the scale of salaries paid to men who are to 
do such work and bear such responsibilities as have been aboye 
feebly sketched, depends upon other considerations than these, 
that some peop qe (with quite other duties) vet too litt le, and 
others (at quite another time) got too much. If the whole 
adminis trative establishment 1s che ap and efficient, the principle 
of guiela non morere (or “ let well alone”’) has ewachs meanine, 
It is true the same agerezate sum might be given, and divided 
among more hands; but this involves a departure from the 
approved system of controlling ageney, which is not. the 
hy pothesis, does not seem desirable, and Is not spoken of as 
intended. And, lastly, there is Lord Ellenborough’s unvetuted 
argument; that a man after spending the best thirty year; 

of Tis life in one of the most dreary and complete st: ites of 
exile, and in one of the most abominable and wearing’ climates 
the world can produce, has saved less for his retirement, and 
made less provision for his family; than one with fair advantages 
Who has been pursuing a liberal profession in his native land. 


—— ——— 
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ART VII.—1. Yarrell’s History of British Birds, ord edition, In 
three volumes. London, 1556. 

2, The Birds of Europe. By Joun Govtn, ke, &e. 5 Vols. 
Imp. folio. C onelude din IS357. 

3. Manuel I’ Ornithologie, Ol Tableau Systematique des Oiseaux 
que frouvent en Lurope, AC. Par c. é. TEMMINCK, 

Membre de plusieurs Académies et Sociétés savantes. 
Seconde edition, 4 tomes. Paris, 1540. 

4, Revue Critique des Oiseaur @? Lurope. Par Mons. H. 
SCULEGEL, Docteur en Philosophie, Conservateur du 
Musée des siete &e. &e. Leide, 1544. 

5. Ornithologie I. rope Chine, On Cutalogue Analytique des 
Olseany observ Cll huropje. Par . LD). DeGLAND, 
Doeteur en BiAdocine, &e. &e.; 2 tomes, Lille, 1819. 

6. huune Ornithologique de la Sieile, avee des Observations sur 
.’ // hat if Cit /? A, dit mitiol / de NV Olseauy le celle ile, soi 

Ans /e TON fy if , ?~ Lurop C. soit Gans le nord de P AMfrique. 
Par ALPRED MI \LHERBE (de Pile de Franee). Metz, 1543. 
Clutla /, WUC huis Od, 1 Tl Oise Lua d a Lyd rie . comprenaut la 
iD NSCs yh hon de plusie “ry Espi CON Nourels s, AN? Par M. 
ALPRED MA Luerse (de I is Maurice). Metz, 1546, 


Seandinavian Adventures, during a Residence of upwards of 
Nithe 


~J 


9 2 


a years, Pepre senting — lneid nts, anid 
jects of N dated [listory, and devices for entrapping Wild 
Ani *. with SOULE Account of lhe Northern hiuuna. By 
L. Lov, Author of *£ Field Sports of the North of 


Europe? 2 Vols. London, 1554. 


i ows are few persons, we apprehend, other than professed zoo- 

logists, who have an idea of the extent to which the feathered 
habitants of the British islands are found, identically the 
saine In species, in this torrid eclime ; and the appearance of a new 
and third edition of the admirable work of its kind before us, 
placed at the head of our list, and which its much respected author 
only just lived to complete, prompts us to devote an article to a 
subje ct of enquiry new to the Ca/cutla Review, albeit, we trust, of 
interest to alarge class of its readers. 

In general, so limited are the opportunities which an ordinary 
Indian lite = for field observation, that the only familiar reminis- 
cence of home which an European sojourner in the plains of India 
will recal to mind, among the feathered tribes of this country, 
is atlorded by the pretty, little, clean-looking, sprightly Water 
Wagtail, usua!ly the first and most welcome harbinger of the com- 
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ing cold weather, and remaining with us so: abundantly whilst it eon- 
tinues. This bird, and the harsh ch: attermg of a very common 
kind of Shrike (Lanius svpercifiosus) mm our oarde ns,are regularly the 
earliest intimations that most of us receive of the coming change 
of season; but a Snipe (Ga/dinago stenura) precedes them, which, 
though few sportsmen discriminate it from the common British 
Snipe (which makes its appearance somewhat later), 1s nevertheless 
a different bird, at once distinguished by having a set of curious 
pin-feathers on each side of its tail, whereas the British Snipe 
(which is equally abundant with us) has a broad fan-shaped tail, 
as unlike that of the other as can well be. The pin-tailed is the 
common Snipe of the Malay countries; and is unknown in 
Europe, excepting as an Saceemengy rare straggler a its proper 
habitat, the east. But the Sepe is unobserved save by the many 
who delight in exercising their skill in shooting it, or who won- 
der to see it so soon in the provision-bazar ; and our littie ple- 
bald friend the Water Waegtail, in its season, and the common 
Sparrow at all seasons, so abundant as to be overlooked and forgot- 
ten, are probably all that the European reader, unversed in the 
study of ornithology, will be able to recal to mind as yielding 
associations of cane: unle ‘SS, pere hance ; he may also recollect 
the common small Kinetisher of this country which differs from 
the British bird only in its more diminutive size. 

We have somewhere read of the delight expressed by one who 
had been many years in India, at seeing, upon his return to his 
native land, the Sky Lark rise from the sod at his feet, and 
mount higher and still higher, till reduced to a mere speck i in the 
heavens, or utterly lost to view, all the while making the air ring 
with its musie. Had he ventured forth into the fields of any part of 
India, he would have seen and heard the very same ; although the 
species (d/auda ma/abarica) is ditferent, and may be somewhat in- 
ferior to the European Sky Lark in song, so far at least as regards 
variety in the notes ; but there is really very little difference, sO 
little that the two birds eould assuredly not be distinguished 
by the voice alone, nor by the mode of ‘flight. E comined, the 
common Indian Lak may be deseribed as resembling the Buse: 
pean Wood Lark in size and sh: ape, with the plumage of the Sky 
Lark. It may, indeed, be remarked that even the Pied Wacetaiis 
of India (Jo haeill a duzoniensis and M. dukhunensis) are specifi- 
eally ditferent from those oft Europe (. WM. alba and A. Farrell), 
however similar m appearance and habits; but the Grey Wag- 


tail of Britain (Cadodates su/phurea) is identically the same in India 


and Java, and we have seen a specimen contained in a collee- 
tion from Australia (where, however, this 
been observed by Mr. Gould, 


eo-adjutors in that country). We 


species has not 
nor by any of his numerous 
have seen this delicate little 
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bird, so clean and bright in its appearance, tripping about 
over one of the filthiest black drains in Caleutta; and itis of 
very general diffusion over this country during the cold season, 
being indeed much commoner than in Britain. The most sban- 
dant Lark, however, on the plains of Upper India and _ table- 
land of the Peninsula, is the Chdndul or Crested Lark (Ga/erida 
eristala), Which is also a European spec ies, but of rare oceurrence 
in Britain; and thesong and mode of di livery of it in the air of 
this bird, also, is not very unlike that of the Sky Lark, although 
it does not soar to so lofty an altitude. 

The community of species among the birds inhabiting or 
visiting India and the British islands is most remarkable among 
the diurnal birds of prey, and (as might be expected) among the 
wading and swimming tribes; but as these are mostly rare in 
Britain, and do not fall much under common observation, their 
presence in India fails to convey any sort of reminiscence of 
home. The relentless persecution of it by gamekeepers has now 
very nearly ear ae gy as a permanent inh: hitant of Britain, that 
fine handsome bird, the common European Kite (Mi/vus regalis) ; 
but were it as numerous in England now as in the days of the 
Tudors, the Scavenger Kites of India (JZ. govinda) might help 
to remind the British exile in this country of his distant home 
in the west. “ In the days of King Henry VIII,” writes Pen- 
nant, “ as appears from the observations of the celebrated Clusius 
(PE: Juse) ), the British metropolis itself swarmed with Kites, which 
were attracted by the various kinds of offal thrown into the 
strects, and were so fearless as to take their prey in the midst of 
the greatest crowds, 1t being forbidden to kill them.” How well 
can this description be recognised in India, where the Kite proper 
to the country is so very numerous in its season about human 
habitations; hundreds circling in the air together, especially towards 
evening, all collected over one spot, though there be no refuse to 
entice them thither; or if some garbage be thrown out, their 
dexterity in clutching whatever they can seize, without alighting, 
affords a curious, however frequent, spectacle; afew will com- 
monly alight and mingle among their fellow scavengers the Crows, 
while a crowd of others are circling and dashing over them, and 
stooping as they sweep by. Mr. Knapp, in “his ‘Journal of 
a Naturalist? (which we quote from memory), relates an in- 
stance of—if we remember rightly—as many as eleven Kites 
having been captured in Glouceste shire upon one tree, with their 
feet frozen to the branches; and the latter curious fact was less 
surprising to the late accomplished naturalist, Professor Macgilli- 
vray, than the circumstance of so many individuals of a Falconidous 
bird having been found together. What better commentary 
upon the rarity of the Kite in Britain in our day! Why the birds 
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ing cold we ~~ and remaining with us so abundantly whilst it con- 
tinues. This bird, and the harsh ch: attermg of a very common 
kind of Shrike (Lvnius svpercifiosus) i our gardens, are regularly the 
earliest intimations that most of us receive of the coming’ change 
of season; but a Snipe (Grallinago steiura) precedes the m, Whie h, 
though few sportsmen disc ‘riminate it from the common British 
Snipe (which makes its appearance somewhat later), 1s nevertheless 
a different bird, at once distinguished by having a set of curious 
pin-feathers on each side of its tail, whereas the British Snipe 
(which is equally abundant with us) has a broad fan-shaped tail, 
as unlike that of the other as can well be. The pin-tailed is t the 
common Snipe of the Malay countries; and is unknown in 
Europe, excepting as an exceedingly rare straggler from its proper 
habitat, the east. But the Guipe is unobserved save by the many 
who delight in exercising their skill in shooting it, or who won- 
der to see it so soon in the provision-bazar ; and our little ple- 
bald friend the Water Waetail, in its season, and the common 
Sparrow at all seasons, so abundant as to be overlooked and forgot- 
ten, are probably all that the European reader, unversed in the 
study of ornithology, will be able to recal to mind as yielding 
associations of home ; unle ‘SS, pere ‘hi ance, he m ay also recollect 
the common small Kingtisher of this country which differs from 
the British bird only in its more diminutive size. 

We have somewhere read of the delight expressed by one who 
had been many years in India, at seeing, upon his return to his 
native land, the Sky Lark rise from the sod at his feet, and 
mount higher and still higher, till reduced to a mere speck i in the 
heavens, or utterly lost to view, all the while making the air ring 
with its music. Had he ventured forth into the fields of any part of 
India, he would have seen eo heard the very same ; althoueh the 
species (dlauda malalarica) is different, and may be somewhat in- 
ferior to the European Sky Lark in song, so far at least as regards 

variety in the notes; but there is really very little difference, sO 
little that the two birds could assuredly not be distinguished 
by the voice alone, nor by the mode of ‘flight. Examined, the 
common Indian Lark may be deseribed as resemb ling the Euro- 
pean Wood Lark in size and shape, with the plumage of the Sky 
Lark. It may, indeed, be remarked that even the Pied Wagtails 
of India (J/) fac ‘illa luzoniensis and M. dukhunensis) ave specifi- 
eally ditferent from those of Europe ( M. alla and Al. Yarrellii), 
however similar in appearance and habits; but the Grey Wag- 

tail of Britain (Cadolates su/phurea) is ide ntically the same in India 
and Java, and we have seen ; a specimen contained in a collee- 
tion from Australia (where, howe ‘ver, this 
been observed by Mr Gould, nor 
co-adjutors in that country), 


spec ies has not 
by any of his numerous 
e have seen this delicate little 
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bird, so ciean and bright in its appearance, tnpping about 
over one of the filthiest black drains in Caleutta; and it is of 
very gener al diffusion over this country during the cold season, 
being indeed much commoner than in Britain. The most sban- 
dant Lark, however, on the plains of Upper India and _ table- 
land of the Peninsula, is the Chandu? or Crested Lark (Galerida 
cristata), which is also a European species, but of rare occurrence 
in Britain; and thesong and mode of delivery of it in the air of 
this bird, also, is not very unlike that of the Sky Lark, although 
it does not soar to so lofty an altitude. 

The community of species among the birds inhabiting or 
visiting India and the British islands is most remarkable among 
the diurnal birds of prey, and (as might be expected) among the 
wading and swimming tribes; but as these are mostly rare in 
Britain, and do not fall much under common observation, their 
presence in India fails to convey any sort of reminiscence of 
home. ‘The relentless persecution of it by gamekeepers has now 
very nearly extirpated, as a permanent inh: ihitant of Britain, that 
fine handsome bird, the common European Kite (Mi/vus regalis) ; 
but were it as numerous in England now as in the days of the 
Tudors, the Scavenger Kites of India (I. govinda) might help 
to remind the British exile in this country of his distant home 
in the west. “Tn the days of King Henry VIII,” writes Pen- 
nant, “ as appears from the observations of the ce Jebrated Clusius 
(’Ecluse), the British metropolis itself swarmed with Kites, which 
were attracted by the various kinds of offal thrown into the 
strects, and were so fearless as to take their prey in the midst of 
the greatest crowds, 1 being forbidden to kill them.” How well 
can this description be recognised in India, where the Kite proper 
to the country is so very numerous in its season about human 
habitations; hundreds circling in the air together, especially towards 
evening, all collected over one spot, though there be no refuse to 
entice them thither; or if some garbage be thrown out, their 
dexterity in clutching whatever they ‘an seize, Without alichting, 
affords a curious, however frequent, spectacle ; afew will com- 
monly alight and mingle among their fellow scavengers the Crows, 
while a crowd of others are circling and dashing over them, and 
stooping as they sweep by. Mr. Knapp, in his ‘ Journal of 
a Naturalist? (which we quote from memory), relates an in- 
stance of—if we remember rightly—as many as eleven Kites 
having been captured in Glouceste rshire upon one tree, with their 
feet frozen to the branches; and the latter curious fact was less 
surprising to the late accomplished naturalist, Professor Maegilli- 
vray, than the circumstance of so many individents of a Falconidous 
bird hi wing been found together. What better commentary 
upon the rarity of the Kite in Britain in our day! Why the birds 
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of this genus are eminently social, if not gregarious. How 
often do we see an old tree oovered with them, or a number 
together upon a house-top, preening and sunning the ‘mselves, while 
others are sailing about above them! And so also with the British 
Kite where sufficiently numerous. In a list of the birds observed 
to winter in Macedonia, Captain Drummond remarks of it—“ Most 
numerous, and seem fond of society, as they roost in company ; 
* upwards of fifty of these birds were seen one evening’ about ae 
¢ set, sitting upon one tree, alone with a Cirede US brachydae fylus, 

The en and scholar and “ independent being in his day,” « Toh 
Milton, it may be re membered, considered that the contests of the 
petty monare ‘hs of the Saxon ‘a ‘ptarchy were about as worthy of 
historie record as * the combats of Kites and Crows ;” for, in his 
time, no doubt, it was as common in Eneland to see a Crow attack 
and pursue a Kite in the air, as it now 1s in India: but such a 
spectiac Je in Great Britain would, in these days, probably be recorded 
in the news-prints, as quite an unwonted phenomenon in Na- 
tural History ; and far more surprising would be the descent of 
a Kite to ¢ Jiteh earbage in the populous streets of London, or even 
its appearance sailing and circling: aloft, which most indubitably 
would find its reeord in print. 

Every reader willor ought to be familiar with Macaulay’s famous 
sketch of the physical condition of the country and its animal in- 
habitants in Gre: it Britain, during the lone middle ages, before so 
many creatures were extirpated, or reduced to extreme rarity, by the 
encroachments of cultivation and of increased population upon the 
wilds. Mr. Yarrell’s Instory of the Crane, asa British bird (it is 
still common in Seandinavia), allords some further illustration : 
and an inhabitant of rural Britain, transferred in those days to 
this part of the world, would have recognised more British birds as 
common inhabitants of India, than now that the lar@er kinds 
have, for the most part, become so very rare and shy within the 
British islands. 

Whatever may be the amount of British spec ies of birds actu: ly 
obtained, according to ~ lis L, 1 Lower Beneal for instance, there 
is nought in the exsew//e of the various birds under daily ‘obser- 
vation in this country, to remind us of the present familiar 
ornithology of Great Britain. The newly-arrived observer from 
that region will particularly be struck with the number of birds of 
large size which he sees everywhere, even in the most densely 
populated ee, flocks of V ultures, huge ¢ Adjutants’ 
(in their season), swarms of Kites (in their season too, for they 
disappear during the rains) Peper: all three soaring and circling 
high in air as commonly as at rest,—Brahmini Kites, various 
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* Annals and Magazine of Natural History, XVIII, 11 (1846). 
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other birds of prey, among which four kinds of fishing Eagle (in- 
cluding the British Osprey) are not uncommon,—w ater-fowl in pro- 
fusion in all suitable loe alities, Herons especially of various kinds 
very abundant,—several sorts of Kingfisher (mostly of bright 
hues), the common Indian Roller, also a bird of great beauty, and 
the little bright green Bee-eater (Jerops viridis) conspicuous every- 
where,—his impudence the common Crow of India, of unwonted 
familiarity and matchless audacity,—the different Mainas remark- 
able for their tameness, the Drones or ‘Kine Crows,’ the Sv/-d/u/s 
(or ‘seven brothers’) with their discordant chatte rine, two sorts of 
melodiously chirruping Bulbuls, the bright yellow ‘ Mango-bird? 
or Black-headed Oriole, the pretty pied Dhyal* (the only tolerably 
common sylvan songster worthy of notice), the brilhant tiny 
Honey-suckers (also with musical voices), the lively and loud 
Golden-backed Woodpecker, and two monotonously toned spe- 
cies of Barbet, the ple: asingly coloured Rufous'Tree-m: iepie (De edie. 
citla rufi), the noisy Céel (remarkable for the dissimilarity of 
the sexes, and for parasitically laying in the Crow~’ nests), the 
Crested Cuckoos (Owy/ophus) during me rainy season (parasitical 
upon the NS (t-Ahitis), with other Cit uline birds, especially the 
Coueal or ‘Crow-Pheasant’ (anot ba noisy and conspicuous bird 
wherever there is a little jungle) ; and last, but not least charae- 
teristic, in this most summary presentment of the birds com- 
monly observed in Lower Bengal, the harmonious cooing of two 
or more kinds of Dove, soothing to repose and quiet, and the 
loud screaming of flocks of swift-flying green Parakeets, with 
sundry other types all strange to the new-comer :—while he 
misses the familiar types of home, the various Thrushes, Finches, 
Titmice, &e., which are feebly or not at all represented in the 
ordinarily observed ornithology of this part of the world: the 
bright little Lora may perhaps seem to represent the Titmice, 
and the tiny ‘ Tailor-bird’? the Wren; while the northern forms 
of Finches are replaced by the Bdéyas or © Weaver-birds’ (with 
their curious pensile nests) ‘and the diminutive thick-billed Munids : 
but he will be much struck with the prevailing silence of the jungle, 
and the paucity of small birds even in the cold season, so differ- 
ent from the woods and gardens and hedge-rows of his native 
land, teeming with small feathered inhabitants, among which 


* Le Cadran of Levaillant (Oiseaux d’ Afrique, t. 109), who remarks—* Voici 
Voiseau qu’ Albin décrit sous le nom de dial-bird (oiseau cadran), que lui 
donnent aussi les habitans du Bengale, d ce qu'il dit, et que nous lui laisserons 
de méme pour ne pas multiplier inutilement les noms, quoique cepe ndant nous 
avoulons he pas connoitre le motif de cette dénomination singuliére pour un 
Oiseau ; 2 moins qu’on ne l’attribue& ce que, chantant & certaines heures du jour, 
comme il le fait en effet, les peuples de cette partie du monde, ou I’ espece se 
trouve aussi bien qu’en Afrique, ne soient instruits de Vheure qu'il est par le 
moment ou le male commence son chant; ce qui est assez ordinairement au 
lever et &u coucher du soleil”!!! The Dhyal is not African. 
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are so many pleasing songsters of all degrees of merit :* he will 
miss the Swallows, except occasionally and somewhat locally a 


few of the Hlirundo rustica, chiefly over water, and young birds of 


the past season; and along the river-banks, where high enough, 
when the small Indian Bank Martin (//. sinensis) will occur 
abundantly ; but the Swallows are replaced by two non-migratory 
Swilts, the common Louse Swift (Cypselus affinis) and the little 
Palm Swift (C. dalasiensis), Let him travel, and wherever the 
telegraph-wires extend he will see the Roller and the ‘ King 
Crow’ habitually perching on them, to watch for their insect prey ; 
the former displaying his gaily painted wings to advantage, as 
he whisks and flutters about, regardless of the fiercest sun ; and 
he will soon make acquaintance with the small white Vulturine 
bird, Neophron percnoplerus,the § Rachamah’ or ‘ Pharaoh’s chicken,’ 
introduced as British, because a single pair has been known to 
stray so far beyond its ordinary haunts. 

Of the smaller British land-birds only few occur, and these 
are mostly rarities in the west; but the Wryneck is not uncom- 
mon, though little observed, and the European Cuckoo will 
now and then turn up, more frequently in the barred plumage of 
immaturity ; the Hoopoe, too, is common, but is much too rare 
in England to awaken a reminiscence, and so with others. Of 
course we allude to the cold season, and to birds in their winter 
quarters. Among the Hawks, the Kestrel will occasionally be 
observed in extraordinary abundance ; and Harriers (Cirens) are 
often seen beating over the open ground: but the small waders 
are particularly common in all suitable places, including most of 
those found in Britain, in greater or less abundance. It would 
be tiresome to particularize further. But wonderful is the num- 


* We here refer more especially to the British islands: for it is a common 
remark how comparatively rare the smaller birds are in France and Germany. 
There are several reasons for this : the principal of which is, probably, that the 
seasons being more strongly contrasted on the continent, birds are there migra- 
tory to a greater extent, and a larger proportion of them merely traverse the 
midland countries of Europe in the seasons of passage ; the general absence of 
hedgerows may also be remembered; and the unrelenting persecution of little 
birds by gunners, in France especially, where Mr. Yarrell himself assured the 
writer of this note that he had seen a pointer trained to stand at Larks! Nor 
is this an uncommon occurrence, as we have been told. The following passage 
is quoted from a recent communication to the ‘ Zoologist’ (for October 1856.) 
“J think,” remarks the Rev. A. C. Smith, “that every Englishman who has 
travelled much on the continent will have been struck, not only with Mr. Bree, 
at the scarcity of birds in the Swiss mountains, but also generally through the 
whole of France, Belgium, Germany, and Italy. From the time he leaves England 
= yori om so Saag a, ~ endless corn-districts of France, r= 
~- 2 megane cel . age sen 1 rough the boundless solitudes of . P 
dep eaaae v + dita + rr gardens of Italy, and, a ae 
editeeenmban “1 aca 2 ons with w hat he sees daily in his own country, ) 

paucity Of specimens of the feathered race :” less so, however, 


Sw; cord: ; i 
in Switzerland, according to this writer; and less so, we likewise understand, 
sn Scandinavia, 
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ber of fishers, and vast indeed must be the consumption of their 
finny prey. Otters (Lutra nair) among the mammalia, but no 

Seals; and of birds, sundry fishing Eagles s, anda great bare- legged 
fishing Owl, with various Kingfishers i in abundance, numerous kinds 
of Heron in surprising numbers, Pelicans, Darters / Plotus), Pygmy 
Cormorants, and Grebes or ‘ Dabehicks ; beuldien Gulls, 'Lerns, 
and rarely Skimmers (/thynchops). Gulls, however, are less nume- 
rous than in Britain; and we have met with three species only, 
the common British Larws ridisundus and a nearly atlined spe- 
cies, with the fine L. icthydetus chiefly towards the mouths of 
the Gangetic rivers. Over the salt- water lake near Calcutta, 
we have seen a very unilormly scattered flight of the great 
White Egret so prized at home, as far as the eye could reach in 
every direction, all pursuing one course to some _ favorite 
fishing-ground, and flying just above the reach of gunshot. 
The Gull-billed Tern is there one of the common birds, 
and the Whiskered Tern (/lydrochelidon  leucopariea), re- 
placing the Black Tern of the Kentish marshes; and the 
Peregrine Falcon may not unfrequently be seen, well meriting the 
name of ‘Duck Hawk’ bestowed on it in North America: also 
great flocks of Longshanks (//imantopus) wading and seeking 
their subsistence in the expanse of shallow water. And yet we 

may pass for hours along the reed-fringed xu//ahs or water- 
courses in the immediate vicinity, and scarcely see a living thing 
or hear a sound in those watery solitudes ; but the “muddy 
banks are honeycombed with the footsteps of wild Pigs of all 
sizes, and various /ta//id@ are swarming around, as the numbers of 
them captured in trap-cages abundantly testify. No sign what- 
ever of the proximity of the creat emporium of the east, within 
an hour’s distance or less of its outskirts in a rude canoe ; and 
human inhabitants, fowlers and fishermen or both combined, who 
have never seen Calcutta in their lives, and actually know not that 
they are living under the British Government! These men bring 
their captured produce to certain ghits, and there sell to other 
people whose business it is to re-sell to the provision-bazar dealers. 
Of a number we once questioned, a few only had ever journeyed 
to Caleutta, and of them but one had seen the Government 
House ! 

Passing from the delta of Lower Bengal, no matter in what 
direction, a considerable replacement of species may be observed, 
chara teristic of the fauna of Behar and of the plains of 
Upper India to the west and north, and of the Burmese coun- 
tries eastward: but it is not our object to proceed to minute 
details ; nor even to treat of the assemblage of forms in different 
regions of the sub-Himalayas, where those of Europe and of W. 
and N, Asia prevail more and more towards the N. W., Malayan 
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forms eastward, and Chinese types and even species to a great 
extent (or, to express it more correctly, particular sub- Himalayan 
genera and species, the range of which extends east ward to China.*) 
Again, on the highlands of the Peninsula of India, and _ still 
acvain in those of Ceylon, distinct species of the northern types 
occur, but xo different genera. Thus the Jungle-fowl of N, 
India is replaced by a different species (Gal/us Sonneratii) in the 
Peninsula, and by a third (G@. Sfan/ey:) in Ceylon: and not a few 
similar instances might be adduced. 

We will conclude this slight notice relative to Indian birds in 
particular, by quoting Dr. G. Buist’s highly graphie sketch of a 
curious ornithological incident observed annually in the island of 
Bombay. “Two events,” he remarks, “strike with surprise the or- 
nithologist on the approach of the monsoon, Nearly all the Kites, 
Hawks, Vultures, and other earrion-birds disappear from the sea- 
eoast, while the Crows begin to build their nests and hatch their 
young just at the season that seems most unsuitable for incubation, 
when the eggs are often shaken out, or the nests themselves are des- 
troyed by the storm, and the poor birds are exposed, in the per- 
formance of their parental duties, to all the violence and inclemency 
of rain and tempest. At the instigation of a sure and unerring 
instinct, the carnivorous birds, as the rains approach, withdraw 
themselves from a climate unsuitable to the habits of their young, be- 
taking themselves to the comparatively dry air of the Dukhun, where 
they nestle and bring forth in comfort, and find food and shelter 
for their little ones. * * * ‘The scenes connected with this, 
which follow the conclusion of the rains, are curious enough. 
While the Mahommedans bury, and the Hindus’ burn their 
dead, the Parsees expose their dead in large cylindrical roofless 
structures, called Towers or StLence, where birds of prey at all times 
find an abundant repast. Their family cares and anxieties over 
for the season, the carrion-birds, which had left in May for the 
Dukhun, return in October to Bombay, and make at once for the 
usual scene of their festivities, now stored with a three months’ 
supply of untasted food. As they appear in clouds approaching 
from the mainland, the Crows, unwilling that their dominions 
should be invaded, hasten in flocks to meet them, and a battle ensues 
in the air, loud, fierce, and noisy; the fluttering of the wings, 
the sereaming and cawing of the combatants, resounding over the 
island, till the larger birds succeed, and having gained the victory, 
are suffered henceforth to live in peace.’’+ : : 
In Bengal, the Kites and Brahmini Kites breed chiefly in January 
* The curious on this subject may consult with advantage Mr. Hodgson’s 


paper published in the * Proceedings of the Zoological Society’ for 1855, p. 124. 
+ ‘Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal,’ Vol. LVI, 337. 
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and February, and disappear during the rains. The adult ‘ Ad- 
jutants ? mi ake their appearance as soon as the rains set in, and 
becoming in fine plumage towards the close of the rains, depart 
at that time to breed in the eastern portion of the Sund: irbans 


upon lofty trees, and along the eastern coast of the Bay of 


Bengal upon trees and rocks. Vultures are permanently resi- 
dent; and the Crows propagate chiefly in March and April, their 
nests being not unfrequently exposed to the fury of the nor- 
westers and de stroyed by them altogether.* 

It is only among winged animals that we observe a commn- 
nity of spe eles In the fauna of India and of Great Britain ; for, 
among the mamm: alia, several of the European Bats inhabit 
the sub-Himaldyan region, but no quadruped save the Stoat or 
Ermine, which 1s confined to the vicinity of the snowy ranges. 
The Brown and Black Rats may be presumed to have been intro- 
duced into both countries ; but, strange as if may appear, we 
have never seen the J/uxs aitinalion from any part of India, it 
being replaced by a different species (the J/. J/aner), of similar 
habits, which, upon comparison of specimens, is seen to be as dis- 
tinct from the common Mouse of Kurope as the Brown Rat is 
from the Black Rat. Nevertheless, the European Mouse must 
necessarily have been often introduced from the shipping, 
although we have not chanced to observe it.t Of other qua- 


* To those who indulge a taste for gardening, the Crows are an intolerable 
nuisance at this period. We allude to urban and suburban gardens. With 
creepers especially they commit sad havoc, breaking off pot so much the young 
shoots, as the pliable older stems to construct their nests with. In pure mis- 
chief, too, how often have we watched them deliberately tearing the lovely 
flowers of the ZJpomaa rubro-cerulea, one of the most shewy and conspicuous 
ornaments to our gardens during the cold weather, and scattering the fragments 
of them underneath ! 

We have just been assured, on authority beyond question, of the curious fact 
of two Crows’ nests being found, entirely and very neatly constructed of the 
wires used for fastening down the corks of soda-water bottles ! As it may well 
be wondered where such an accumulation of these could be procured, we may 
remark that Bengali servants are in the habit of treasuring them up till they 
amount to a saleable quantity ; and that enormous heaps of them may accord- 
ingly be seen in the shops of some of those very respectable dealers in the Bow 
Bazar, whose proper avocation is, with similar shops in Engl: and, indirectly 
purported by the announcement—‘ Dealer in Marine Stores.’ The supply of 
material, therefore, is comprehensible, however curious its application. 


+ That most hateful animal the Brown Rat (Mus decumanus) is nowhere a 
more intolerable nuisance than in and about Calcutta. The Black Rat (M. rat- 
TUS) we have only seen from the shipping ; and occasionally brown examples of 
it, which may be distinguished at a glance from the ordin ary Brown Rat by 
those w ho know the two kinds, It appears to be the Black Rat (or old English 
Rat, as it is sometimes called), which has nearly or quite exterminated the small 
frugivorous native Rat of New Zealand (an animal that has never been scienti- 
fically described); as itself is believed to be almost extirpated in Britain by 
the Brown Rat. The habits of the two animals differ, however, to an extent 
that some think mi: ly sufficiently account for the present rarity in Britain of the 

slack Rat, which does not burrow in the ground like the other, but has its 
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drupeds, that bear the same popular name, the Wolf of Europe 
is not the Wolf of India; and the latter 1s emphatically an 
animal of the plains, while the former resorts chteily to hill- 
forests,—the result in part, perhaps, of centuries of persecution : 


neither is the common Otter of India, nor any of the Otters of 


this country (so far as is known), identical with the European 
Otter ; but in the museum of the Asiatic Society there is a spe- 
cimen of an Otter from Algeria, which (externally at least) is 
undistineuishable from the common Otter of Benegal, that is so 
extensively tamed and /ra/ned along the course of the Brahma- 
putra, as Cormorants are also trained in China. The Fox of the 
Himaldya, however, makes a near approach to the European 
Hox, though considered to be of a different species. In the 
winged insect-world, there are numerous species common to the 
two regions: among the most prominent of which, appertaining 
to the Lepidoptera, are the cosmopolite Cynthia cardui (or 
‘ Painted Lady’ buttertly) at all elevations, the Papilio machaon 
(or English ‘Swallow-tail’ butterfly) in the Himalaya, the Co/ius 
edusa (or * Clouded-yellow’ butterfly) and the dArgynnis lathonia 
(or ‘Queen of Spain’) also common in the Ilimaliya, Sp//ie 
convolcu/us at all elevations, &e.; but others are represented by 
nearly similar species, which are considered different upon com- 
parison, as the ‘ Purple Emperor’ (4pa/ura) and ‘Common Sul- 
phur’ (Gonepleryr) butterflies, and others which are more obvi- 
ously dilferent, as J wnessa vuleania of the Himalaya compared 
with J. afalanta of Europe. Two species of £ Death’s-head’ 
Moths (Aeheroutia) are common to all habitable elevations ; and 
one of these is exceedingly similar to that of England (-tc/. 
atropos) ; but is nevertheless considered by the eminent entomo- 
logist. Westwood to be distinct. Of marine animals there are 
alsoa few pelagic fishes, of which the large Hammer-headed 
Shark (Sphyrna zygenc) is a conspicuous example ; but no fresh- 
water fish whatever. The proposition remains, that community 
of species in the fawna of Great Britain and that of India is 
all but confined to such as are endowed with the power of flight. 





abode upstairs. in old-fashioned gable-roofs and the like ; though it should still 
be found about farm-buildings, if the other did not prey upon. it as commonly 
believed. According to Dietfenbach (whose excellent ‘ Travels in New Zealand’ 
egg published in 1843), ‘it isa favorite theme ”’ (with the Maori) “ to speculate 
on their own extermination by the Europeans, in the same manner as the Eng 
lish Rat has exterminated their indigenous Rat.” In Catlin’s work on the North 
American ‘ Indians’ of the far west (Vol. I, p. 194), 


f the firs there is a curious account 
of the hrst appearance of the Brown Rat in 


the Missouri territory, and of its 


there making har with the indigenous ‘ Deer Mouse’ (Meriones.) For this 
n, ut Was Welcomed and protected at first: 1 
destructive pest among the 


reas 
ut very soon become the same 


‘ Wigwams,’ that it everywhere else is, 
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The more immediate object of this essay, to which it 1s about 


time that we thought of adverting, is not to treat of the general 
zoology of India, nor even of its birds; but simply to furnish a 
sort of commentary on the meritorious popular work of Mr. Yarrell, 
in its bearings upon Indian ornithology. As will be shewn in the 


sequel, a very large proportion of the feathered inhabitants of 


the British islands are equally natives of—or seasonal or irregular 
visitants to—this country ; and the statements of the late aceom- 
plished and much rr spected naturalist one referred to, with 
reference to the distribution of British birds in India, require 
he illustrations we are about to give, in order that the facts 
of the ease should be apprehended. 

It is not enough to state that such and such a bird “ has 
heen observed in India :” for the assertion applies equally to a 
species that may have been met with once or twice only, and 
is known to be of exceedingly rare occurrence im this extensive 

ange of territory, and to species that are of the most abundant 
occurrence, oftentimes much more so than in Europe: and we 
observe not a few instances cited of birds having been obtained 
in the vicinity of Calcutta, upon authority no doubt admissible 
did it really exist, but which does not. hi appen to exist, as we 
chance to have partic ‘ular reasons to know. 

For example, the Chough, or ‘Cornish Chough?’ as it is often 
ealled (fregelus graculus), an inhabitant of the more elevated 
regions of the Himalaya and of all high middle Asia, is stated 
to have been obtained “ in the vic inity of Calcutta!’ The Raven 
(Corvus corar), too, 1s asserted to have been “ found near Cal- 
cutta”’ The Magpie (Pica caudatu) to have been “found in 
India.” = The Starling (Sturnus vulgaris), “Caleutta;” 2. e. caged 
birds no doubt, but brought from a considerable distance, as we 
surmise, The } Nightingale has been “found in India:”’ yes, 
brought from Persia in a cage, vii Afghanistan, and the species 
different from the British Nightingale! Various other instances 
might be adduced. 

There are two principal sources of error Jeading to mistakes 
of this kind: firstly, the inaccurate determination of species, where 
different kinds very nearly resemble each other; and secondly, 
the vague misuse of names, which is probably the more fertile 
source of error of the two. 

Thus, every large black Cc row, in whatever region, is sure to be 
denominated “ the Raven :” and he nce the true Raven (¢ Urvus COVAL) 
came to be considered as a bird of almost universal distribution. 
“It is one of those birds,” writes Mr. Mudie (in his ‘ Fea- 
thered Tribes of the British Islands’), “ which inhabit almost 
all latitudes, and have their plumage unchanged by varieties of 
seasons or of climate. Under the line and near the poles, in the 
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Northern Hemisphere, = in the Southern, under burning sun, 
and amid ehilling cold, is still the same d: ark, forbidding, and 
hoarsely eroaking Raven.’ So much however, is more than can 
he conceded even of the genus Cyrrvs in the acoregate ; for it has 
no representative in all South Ame rica, nor in New Zealand and 
the numerous archipelagos of the Pacific, and there is one species 
only in Australia. Levaillant’s Raven of South Africa, described 
by him as identical with that of Europe, has been sought in 
vain by subsequent observers in that region.* ‘The true Raven 
is pre-eminently a bird of the coldest climates: though a few 
occur so far southward as in the Barbary States, mm America so 
low as in the Carolin: as, and in India proper wit! un the Punjab 
only. “ The Raven,” remarks Sir John Ross, ‘is one of the 
few birds that are capable of braving the severity of an arctic 
winter. But the finest aceount of him is by Von Wrangell, in 
his most inpressive deseription of the fearful cold of a Nasthern 
Siberian winter; when—* Even the Rein Deer seeks the forests to 
protect himself from its inte nsity: in the ¢wndras [equivalent to 
the § barren-grounds’ of Arctie Americ ‘a], where there is no shel- 
ter to be found, the whole herd erowd together as closely as_pos- 
sible to gain a little warmth from each other, and may be seen 
standing in this way, quite motionless. Only the dark bird of 
winter, the Raven still cleaves the iey air with slow and heavy 
wing, leaving behind him a long line of thin vapour, marking 
the track of his solitary flight.’+ Such a bird is not likely, 
we might suppose, to inhabit the vicinity of Caleutta; and yet 
it is not safe to leap to conclusions, Not a few migratory spe- 
cles are common to the polar circle and to Lower Bengal, and 
cven further towards the equator, according to season : ‘but the 
individual birds may not migrate so far north and south. The 
climate of Britain being “ insular,” and less “ excessive” than that 
of the European continent even further south, great numbers of 
Song Thrushes and other birds which are resident throughout the 
year in Britain, are known to arrive from the eontinent in autumn 
and depart in spring; and in Franee and Germany the same 
species are migratory toa far greater extent than in England, 
proceeding of course further southward to pass the winter. 
The Ca/liope camtschatkensis (a delicate little bird much like a 
Nightingale, but ies a brilliant ruby oh, which is not rare 
in the vicinity of Calcutta during the cold season, arrives “ early 
in April, with the Snowtleck, in the Lower Kolvma district”? in 
Northern Siberia (as we are told by Von Wrangell) ;{ that is to 


® Comptes Rendus, xxxvil, 830. 
4 N arm ative of { Exp edition to the Polar Se ea, 


Sabine’s translation, p. 390. 
3 Lbid. P- 52. 
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cay, before the last of them have left Bengal: but it is remark- 
able that we have never seen this bird in the very numerous 
collections from the Himalaya‘examined hitherto ; though another 
and non- mien atory species of the Same @enus (C. pectoralis), 
peculiar so far as known to the Tim: alaya, is of common occur- 
renee in such collections. It o however, enumerated in Mr. 
Hlodgson’s list of the birds of Nepal : still if seems to follow that 
the C. camtschatkensis does not hooad extensively on this side of the 
snow ; although our Bengal birds may not have to find their 
way quite so far as to Northern Siberia to pass the summer. The 
Hoop ve (Ujpupa epops), 7 species common in Lower Bengal 
during the ar season, Is, to all appearance, a bird of fluttering 
and feeble flight ; but i is repeatedly been observed, during the 
seasons of migration, at altitudes considerab ly above Sin limits of 
vegetation. “ On the western side of the Lanak pass, about, 
16,500 feet, I saw a Hoopoe,” writes Major Cunningham ;* and 
at Momay (14,000 to 15,000 feet elevation), under the lofty 
Donkia pass in Northern Sikhim, Dr. J. D. Hooker observed, in 
the month of September, that—* Birds flock to the grass about 
Momay ; Larks, Finches, Warblers, abundance of Sparrowst 
(feeding on the Yak droppings), with oceastonally the ILoopoe- 
waders, Cormorants, and wild Ducks, were sometimes seen in the 
streams, but most of these were migrating south’ :—and the 
late Bis shop of Norwich (Dr. Stanley) has recorded that a [loopoe 

‘approached a vessel in the middle of the Atlantic, and kept 
company with it a good way, but did not settle on board, which 
it probably would have done had it been tired.” 

While on this subject, a more surprising instance of endurance 
ean hardly be cited, than that of the feeble tiny Goldcrests (Regu- 
lus eristutus) erossing the German Ocean in multitudes, to pass 
the winter in the milder climate of England. “ On our eastern 
coast,” remarks Mr. Yarrell, “at the end of autumn, this species 
occasionally arrives in flocks. Mr. Williamson of Scarborough 
has observed this on the coast of Yorkshire; and Mr, Selby 
has recorded that on the 24th and 25th of October, 1822, 
after a very severe gale, with thick fog from the nouthee east, 
but veering towards the conclusion to the east and south of east, 
thousands of these birds were seen to arrive upon the sea-shore 
and sand-banks upon the Northumbrian coast ; many of them so 
fatigued by the leneth of their flight, or perhaps by the unfa- 
vorable shift of wind, as to be enable to rise again from the 
ground, and great numbers must have been caught or destroyed. 
This flight must have been immense in quantity, as its extent 


* ‘Laddk,’ &c. p 205: 7. e. nearly 1,000 ft. higher than the summit of Mont Blanc ! 
t The only Sparrow which we have seen from Sikhim is the Passer montanus. 
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was traced alone the whole line of the coasts of Northumberland 
and Durham!’ Multitudes of them doubtless perished in the 


waves: and the writer of this article has known instances of 


their alighting in considerable numbers upon the yards and rigeing 
of small coasting vessels. 

[n an unpretending work, entitled ‘a Familiar [History of the 
Nature, Habits, and Instinets of Birds, by the Rev. E. St: inley 
(afterwards Bishop of Norwich), in the account of the Meadow 
Pipit (dathus pratensis), the following passage occurs :—“ Buta 
« still more extraordinary instance, both as regards distance from 

‘ land and situation, is that of a common Titlark having alighted 
‘ on board a vessel from Liverpool, in latitude 47° 4’ south, lonei- 
© tude 13° 19% east, at a distance of at least thiuteen hundred miles 
‘from the nearest mainland of South America, and about nine 
‘ hundred from the wild and barren island of Georgia. The poor 
‘ little traveller was taken and brought to Liverpool, where it was 
‘seen by Dr. Traill, one of our most eminent naturalists.” This 
passage is quoted in Mr. Yarrell’s second edition, but 1s expunged 
from his third. The faet being, as we learn from the £ Zoology 
of the Voyage of the Beagle, that the species was no doubt 
erroneously identified with the European A. prufensis ; being 
far more probably of the nearly aflined species, 1. correndera, 
which inhabits La Plata, Chili, and the Falkland Islands; and 
Mr. Darwin was informed, by an intelligent sealer, that 1¢ is the 
only land-bird in Georgia and South Orkney (lat. 61° 5.) : “ it 
has, therefore,” he adds, “ probably a further r: un@e southward 
than any other land- bind of the Southern Hemisphere.’ Still the 
capture of a specimen so many hundred miles from the nearest 
land is worthy as ever of eit ition, asa most surpris sine occurrence, 

When oa journeys are known to be performed by erea- 
tures so feeble to all appearance as the diminutive Golderest, 
which on oe is seldom observed to flit a distanee of many 
yards, we are the less surprised to learn of the wondrous fe: ats 
achieved by birds of powertul wing, the ‘ Passenger Pigeon’ ot 
America for example; of which the accompanying often cited 
instance may nevertheless be quoted from Audubon’s‘ Ornithological 
Biography.’ “Their great power of wing enables them to survey 
© and pass over an as stonishing extent of country, ina very short 
time. Thus, Pigeons have been killed in the neighbourhood of 
New York, with their crops full of rice, which they must have 
collected in the fields of Georgia and Carolina, those districts 
being the nearest ia which they could possibly have procured a 
supply of sueh food. As their power of dige stion is so great, 
‘ that they will decompose food entirely in twelve hours, they 
must, in this e ase, have travelled between three and four hundred 
miles in six hours, which shews their speed to be, at an average, 
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¢ about one mile in a minute. <A velocity such as this would 
‘ enable one of these birds, were it so inelined, to visit the 
« European em in less than three days.” 

In the preface to Mr. Yarrell’s third edition, now under re VIEW, 
the following truly astonishing fact 1s recorded, in the words of Sir 
John Rich: irdson, the well nce n eminent naturalist and enterpris- 
ing arctic voyager, and companion formerly of Sir John Franklin, 
« With respect to Sir John Ross’s Pigeons, as far as I ean re- 
‘ collect, he despate ‘hed a young ps uron the 6th or 7th of Octobe T, 
€ 1850, from Assistance Bay, alittle to the west of Wellineton 
‘ olan: and Ol the 13th of October, a Piveon mM: ade its ap- 
‘ pearance at the dove-cot in Ayrshire, — whence Sir John had 
‘the two pairs of Pigeons which he took out. The distance 
‘ direct between the two places is about 2,000 miles. ‘The dove- 
‘ cot was under repair at this time, and the Pigeons belonging 
‘to it had been removed; but the servants of the house were 
‘ struck with the appearance and motions of thestranger. After 
‘ashort stay it went to the pigeon-house of a neighbourmg 
proprietor, ‘where it was caught, and sent back to the lady who 
‘ originally wuned it. She at once recognised it as one of those 
‘ which she had given to Sir John Ross : but, to put the matter 


‘ to the test, it was carried into the pigeon-house, when out of 


‘ many niches it directly went to the one in which it had been 
‘hatched. No doubt remained in the mind of the lady of the 
‘ identity of the bird.” 
By what extraordinary power,” remarks Mr. Yarrell, “ did 
‘ this interesting bird find its way; and by what route did it 
“come?” Remembrance of objects seen will surely not suffice 
in crossing so vast an expanse of ocean. We will revert to this 
subject presently. There are, however, also instances of land- 
pr having been observed to wing their way across the breadth 
( the Atlantic! The late M. Audubon told Mr. Yarrell (as he 


Tihewion assured the writer who now cites him) that “ 


‘lus voyages between this country” (Britain) “and Amerie: 
‘and when 300 miles from the west coast of Ireland, he saw a 
c 


Peregrine Falcon pass over the vessel in rapid and vigorous 
‘ flight; the direction pursued being on a line to the Azores.” 
Again, “ the Owls, though some “of them only are migratory, 
from the lightness of their bodies and the large expanse of 
their wings, appear to fly without much labour. The nephew of 
‘ Dr. Jenner, when on board a vessel voing in a direct course for 
* Newfoundl: aed. and more than 100 leagues from any land, saw 
a Brown Owl gliding over the ocean with as much apparent 
ease as when see king | for a mouse over its own native fields.” 
“The late William Thompson of Belfast,” continues Mr. 
Yarrell, in his ‘ Natural History of Ireland’ (Vol. 1, p. 102,) 
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“ records, from the log-book kept on board the ‘ John and Robert’ 
of 500 tons, Captain M’Kechnie, from Quebec to the port of 
Belfast, that from thirty to forty Snowy Owls were seen on the 16th 
of November, 1838, when the vessel was 250 miles from the 
Straits of Belleisle. Several followed the ship: from fifty to 
sixty were seen on the ISth, some alighting on the rigging and 
vards; three were caught and taken to Belfast alive : the last 
of those seen at sea was on the 20th November, the vessel then 
being near 700 miles from Belleisle, and sailing along in lat. 54°, or 
nearly so. The ship arrived at Belfast early in December ;_ but 
had been driven out of her course in the commencement of the 
voyage by contrary winds.” 

‘As many as twenty-six species, which can only be considered 
as stragglers from America, are included in the third edition of 
Mr. Yarrell’s ‘ History of British Birds.’ Of these, two belong 
to the Raptorial order, viz., Nauelerus furcatus and Strix (Scops) 
, five are lusessorial, VIZ., Loria leucoptera, Agelaius phani- 
CCUS (/), Coceyrus americanus, Ceryle aleyon (/), and Progue 
purpurea ; one Piveon, Ketopis les m gratorius ; ten waders, VIZ. 
Botaurus lentiginosux, Numenius borealis, Totanus Bartram, _T. 


aSi0O 


flavipes, 7’ macularius,*® Macrorhamphus YF iSeUus, Tinga TULeSCENS, 


Tr. pusilla, Tr. Sehinzii, and Tr, pectoralis ; and eight Natato- 
rial, viz. Anser canadensis, Anas (Mareca) americana, Oidemia 
perspicillata, Fuliqulamaritloides, Clangula albeola, Mergus cucullatus, 
Larus Bonapartii, and L, africi//a.¢ Of numerous species of birds 
that are common to Europe and America, a large proportion are 
equally abundant throughout the circuit of northern regions ; 
others are commoner in America than in Europe, and vice versd ; 
and of course every proportion exists, until the decision becomes 
arbitrary whether a species is to be regarded as a mere strag- 
gler on either side, or otherwise. Thus the O/demia, Clangula, 
Mergus, and one or two others, ought rather perhaps to be con- 
sidered as species regularly inhabiting both sides of the Atlantic, 
however rare on the European side. Most, if not all, of them 
are birds which attain to high northern latitudes, and especially 
visit Greenland during the summer, a meridian from which they 
are hable to be watted out of their regular course of migration. 
The common Wheatear is an English (and also Indian) bird 
which visits Greenland in summer; and, though unknown in the 
United States, it has been killed in the Bermudas: so also has the 
abi Sky Lark, and the Corn Crake or Land-rail (Crea pra- 
CHS), 


” ‘ 5 “SCOTS > val ° 4 
_” M. Malherbe records the occurrence of an example of this common American 
bird in Algeria, 


t To the above may be added Ortyx virginiana, as an introduced species. 
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But to return to India. Dr. J. D. Hooker’s sketch of the 
erand but most desolate panorama beheld by him from the sum- 
mit of the Donkia Pass (18,466 feet elevation) ought to be 
familiar to the recollection of most re aders ; and he elsewhere 
remarks that—“* No village or house 1s seen throughout the 
extensive area over which the eye roams from Bhomtso, and 
the general character of the desolate landse: ape was simil: ar to 
that which I have described as seen from Donkia pass. ‘The 
Kiang grazing with its foal on the sloping downs, the Hare 
bounding over the stony soil, the Antelope* scouring the sandy 
flats, and the Fox ste: aling along to his burrow, all are desert and 
Tartarian types of the animal creation. The shrill whistle of 
the Marmot alone breaks the silence of the scene, recalling the 
snows of Lapland to the mind ;} while the Kite and Raven wheel 
through the air, with as steady a pinion as if that elevation 
possessed the same power of resistance that it does at the level 
of the sea. Still higher in the heavens, long black V-shaped 
trains of wild Geese cleave the air, shooting over the glacier- 
erowned top of Kinchinjhow, and winging their fleht in one day, 
perhaps, from the Yaru to the Ganges, over 500 miles of space, 
and through 22,000 feet of elevation: one plant alone, a yellow 
lichen (Sorrerz) is found at this height, and that only as a visi- 
tor; for, Tartar-like, it migrates over the lofty slopes and ridges, 
blown about by the violent winds, I found a small beetle at 
the very top, probably blown up also ; for it was a flower-feeder, 
and seemed benumbed with cold.’ 

The astonishing elevation at whicl ‘h the giant Condor sails above 
ts 1¢ Andes, as deseribed by Alexander Von Humboldt and other 
observers, will doubtless recur to the me mor y of many readers. 

“An enormous quantity of water-fowl,’ remarks the same sct- 
entific traveller, Dr. Llooker, “breed in Tibet , including many Indian 
species that migrate no further north. T he ni stives collect their 
eves for the markets of Jigatzi, Giantchi, and Llassa, alone the 
banks of the Yaru river , Rame hoo, and Yarbru and Da ‘hen lakes, 
Amongst other birds, ‘the Suras, or giant Crane of India (see 
Turner’s Tibet, p. 212) repairs to these enormous elevations to 
breed. The fact of birds characteristic of the tropics dwelling 
for months in such climates is a very instructive one, and shoul d 
be borne in mind in our speculations on the climate supposed to 
be indicated by the imbedded bones of birds.’ We may remark 
that the Sirus (Grus antigone) also breeds south of the Himalaya ; 


* The Tchiru and also the Goa (Procapra picticaudata of Hodgson.) 

‘t We are unaware of the existence of Marmots in Lapland ! 

+ MM. Hue and Gabet must have seen much of this kind of scenery, sub- 
lime in the overwhelming grandeur of its dreariness, 

Marcu, 1857, U 
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and that specimens too young to fly are occasionally brought for 
sale even to a 
nr Major Cunningham, in his ‘ Ladak,’? &e., remarks that 
the water-fowl swarm on the lakes and onthe still waters of 
the U pper Indus. I have shot the wild Goose on t he Thoeyi, 
Chanmo, and Chomoriri lakes at 15,000 feet ; and Col. Bates 
and I shot three ‘Teal on the Suraj Dal, a small Jake at the head 
of the Bhéiva river, at an elevation of upwards of 16,000 feet :” 
but the time of the year is not mentioned by this author.t 

Those birds which are common to India and the polar circle 
appertain for the most part, as might he supposed, to the 
wading and web-footed orders; and a few of them are of very 


ereneral distribution over the world, as especially thy > Common 


} tile aretie bird, 
of rare oceurrence even in the north of Seotland, Orkney wea 
Shetland: but a specimen was not long ago procured near 
Madras (!) which is now in the Caleutta museum ;$ and tiem 
also may be seen an example of the nearly related Phalaro NS 
Julicarius, obtained so late in the year as May 11, 1546, in the 


‘Turnstone (.) ‘repsil y Li ; Y, i s), which seenls to he found On 
every sea-coast. ‘The 1 ype , h perboreus is ali 


® Turner, describing the lake “ Ramtchieu,” remarks,—* This lake is frequented 


hy great ubundance of water fowl, wild-veese, duck .. ve il, and stor ks, Which, on the 
approach of winter, take their flight to milder regions. Prodigious nunilx 


of saurasses .the | largest species of the crane kind, are seen 


| 
of the year, and they Say, that auy quantity of efes hiay there be collected ; 
they are found deposited near the banks. 
“T had several of them given to me when T was at Tassisudon, dim 
rains; they were as large as aturkey’s egg, and [T remember being told that 
they came from this p! e: but whether or not they were those of the Sauras, 
I cannot venture to pronounce.” 


We have known instances of the Séras breeding in captivity. when a pair is 
.h * . . : . ne 
allowed the range of a large walled rarde. 1 (protected from Jackals) contamn 


shallow inundated enclosures for the. vrowth of rice: in these the nest is ¢ 
menced under water, and raised for some inches above the surface: and the 
exgs are two in number, about 3} inches long by 24 inches broad, of a blu 


i 


. . . 4 . 4 
white, with a few distantly placed rufous specks and blotches. 

Phe nest of the European Crane (Girus cinerea). also a mon Indian bird, is 
thus deseribed by Major Lloyd, as observed by himselt ‘in Scandinavia, ** It 


salle » J 
«usually breeds in ext end “dl morasses, far away from the haunts of men. 


} » oa . ~ ‘ 1? c . ’ 
‘ It MAKES Its nest, consist ing of sta KS of plants and the lik * on a tussock and 


¢ often amongst willow and other bushes. The female lays two eves.” &e 

+ The reader, curious on the subtect 
consult a paper by B. H. Hodgsor 
* Researches,’ Part I]. 122 


of the migration of Indian birds, should 
Esq., in the 18th volume of the Asiatic 


A pair of these birds were 
Fis e was fou nd de id, flo 
h ad pro] ably strucl 


ob tained In Bermuda in the spring of 1848. 
\ ing In Riddle’s Bay, on the sth March, and 
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Caleutta provision- -bazar: it was wretchedly thin, but in clean 
winter plumage, the season: al change of colour h: aving not even 

ommenced. The well-known n: ituralist of the Madras Presi- 
dle ney, Dr. T. C. Jerdon, obtained in Southern India a single 
examph » of a little Australian Plover, ///alicula nigrifrons, which 
figures in cose age 28 as a sup posed new species by the syno- 
nyme //. j . No doubt other such stragglers occur, not very 
ieanatie’ rh are little noticed here from the paucity of 
observers: Whereas, in Britain, thanks to the popularity of such 
books as that especially wader review, the number of a 
observers Is proportionally far greater, gue any uncommon bird 
exposed for sale at a poulterer’s shop, or observed alive and at 


liberty, is tolerably sure of being correetly identified and duly 


recorded, 

With reference to Sir John Ross’s Pigeon finding its way 
back to its home in Scotland from the Arctic regions, the very 
ereat number of well-authenticated instances on record should 
he borne in mind of Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle, &e., in like man- 
ner returning’ to their homes from prodigious distances ; and 
oftentimes by a direct route, instead of the circuitous route by 
which they had been driven or carried away. ‘There is Mr. 
Jesse’s aneedote of the /wwve Turtle (deprived of one of its 
flippers, and indelibly marked as usual with the hot iron upon 
its under-shell), east sick into the British Channel, and being 
found thre e years afterwards : iwain upon Ascension Island, where 
it had been first taken. The phenomenon of Bees, too, returning 
to t heir hives (rom enormous distane es; and the well-ascertained 
fi t of smell migratory land-birds returning, year after year, to 
the place of their nativity; although they are known to migrate 
by nig vht, traversing seas and continents and passing over the 
loftiest. mountain chains !* Memory of objects seen and noted 


_ 


- 


* Tn former times, it was a current belief that Swallows did not migrate, 
? 


but hybernated, and that under water! As if the protracted immersion alone 
would not have ruimed their feathers, which happen to be renewed during the 
period of absence of these birds from their breeding-haunts. Of the many 
little short-winged Virds that leave Europe for a warmer clime in winter, nobody 
isto have thought about their hybernating; but only the /ong-winged Swal- 
lows! Well, the experiment was tried of fastening threads tinted with water-co- 
loursto the legs of a number of Swallows, with a view to ascertain if such 
colours would be soaked out during the disappearance of the birds. The latter 
returned, sure e! ch, with the coloured threads in due preservation; but the fact 
was established of the ine Individuals having returned from their migration ! 
Abundant other evidence exists, however, for this remarkable fact. It is well 
known that the Nightingale, reared from the nest, never acquires its proper 
ne, but warbles forth a strange and Inferior medley of whatever it may have 
heard and picked up: a bird of this sort was reared by Mr. Sweet, a well-known 
Writer upon singing birds, who turned it loose into his garden; there 1t remain- 


ed untt thie SeCaSOn Lor mi rration, when it al appeared ; but the next season it Wits 
back vgain, tame as ever, and at once distinguished by its peculiar song notes. 
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will surely not suffice in these eases. Nay, the same mysterious 
faculty has even been asserted in the case of human beings in the 
savage state; as by Captain J. Lort Stokes, a scientific officer, 
who commanded the ‘ Beagle’ in her last surveying voyage 
(1837-43) on the coasts of Australia. His statement, which we 
quote for whatever it may be considered as worth, relates to a 
native of New Holland, who accompanied him for a long while, 
by sea and by land. “ Mungo,” he tells us, “ had a decided and 
‘most inexplicable advantage over all on board, and that in a mat- 
‘ ter especially relating to the science of navigation. He could 
‘ indicate at once and directly the exact direction of our wished for 
‘ harbour, when neither sun nor stars were shining to assist him, 
¢ He was tried frequently, and under very varying circumstances ; 
‘ but, strange as it may seem, he was invariably right. This 
© faculty, though somewhat analogous to one I have — heard 
‘ascribed to the natives of North America, had very much 
‘ surprised me when exercised on shore ; but at sea, out of sight 
€ of land, it seemed beyond belief, as assuredly it 1s beyond expla- 
‘ nation.’”—Narralive of Toyage, 1. 222. 

Mais revenons a nos Corbeaue, In a eatalogue of the birds 
procured in the course of the expedition into Asim in 183s, 
published in the § Proceedings of the Zoological Society’ for the 
following year, we read that “ the Raven, the Carrion Crow, 
and the Rook, are inhabitants of Asim, but are seldom found 
in the depths of the forests. They rather follow the footsteps of 
man, and establish themselves in small numbers in the vicinity of 
villages and such places on the banks of rivers as are frequented 
by travellers as halting places. The Hooded Crow is very com- 
mon, but I did not perceive any thing peculiar about it,’ remarks 
the writer, “ to induce me to add it to my collection.” 

The foregoing paragraph is tolerably circumstantial: but will 
it be believed, that not one of the four British species mentioned 
inhabits the province, or is at all likely to be found in it! The 
Pibetan Raven (considered as a peculiar species by Mr. Hodgson, 
an opinion to which the Prince of Canino seems to incline, but 
which we still suspect remains to be tested by far more satisfac- 
tory evidence than at present,) may be presumed to inhabit the 
lofty mountains of Butan to the north, but assuredly not the 
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valley of Asim: and the Hooded Crow referred to is no other 
than our Calcutta noisy friend, known in systems as the C. sp/en- 
dens ; While the common blac Ak Crow of all India, C. culminatus, 
would seem to stand here alike for the ‘ Raven,’ the * Carsion 
Crow,’ and the ‘ Rook !’ Naturalists at home may well be pardoned 
for being led astray by such utterly reckless mis-statements. The 
true Rook (Corvus fru gilegus) however, is known to inhabit or 
visit the Peshiwur valley, Afehdnistan, and Kashmir (the Rook 
of China and Japan being considered a distinct species, C. pasti- 
nator of Gould ;) and the Jackdaw (C. monedula) accompanies 
it in those countries, while the true northern Raven is met 
with not only there, but also over a great portion of the 
Punjab. In other parts of India the comparatively smi ul 
C. culminatus is popularly known to Europeans as “ the Raven : 
but the northern Raven would make a meal of one and not feel 
much the worse forit! For that matter, quoth the Scottish pro- 
verb, “ Llawks dinna pick Hawks’ een !’ Be not so sure of that, 
if’ we may be indulged in another curious digression, Nay, if we 
mistake not, the British Raven is accused of plundering voshestes 
of the he Ipless eallow broods; and would doubtless pounce upon 
a disabled Crow without mercy, as even the Lion and the Tiger 
have been known to kill and devour their wounded comrades. | 

Dr. Francis Buchanan Hamilton, remarking upon the hawking 

or faleonry observed by him in the Shéhabad district, me ntions 
that “the only pursuit worth notice that I saw in several d: ays’ 
hawking was from a large bird of prey named Jimach, which 
attacked a very strong Falcon as it was hovering over a bush 
into which it had driven a Partridge. The moment the Faleon 
spied the Jimach it gave a scream, and flew off with the utmost 
velocity, while the Jimach equally pursued. They were instantly 
followed by the whole party, foot, horse, and elephants, perhaps 
200 persons, shouting and firing with all their might ; and the 
Faleon was saved, but not without severe wounds, the Jimach 
having struck her to the ground; but a horseman came up in 
time to prevent her from being devoured.’’* 

The Mokhib or Ukab, as it is also termed, is a small Eagle, 
very abundant in the plains of Upper India, the Dukhun, &e., 
hearing many systematic names, the earliest of which is Aquila 
Julvescens ; for it is a different bird, not quite so large and robust, 
as the dy. nerioides of Africa, with which it has been supposed 
identical. The Hon’ble Walter Elliot, of the Madras C. S., 
remarks of it—“The Wokhdd is very troublesome in hawking, 
atter the sun becomes hot, mistaking the jesses for some kind of 


7 somery Martin's compilation from the Buchanan Hamilton MSS., 
Vo I., 508. 
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prey, and pouncing on the Faleon to Sclze it. IL have onee opr 
twice nearly lost ‘Shahins’? (//co peregrinator) m consequence, 
they lying to great distanees for fear of the Holhd4,’* 7, e, 
the Jimac h. 

Dr. Austen TT. Layard relates the same story, in his second pub- 
lieation— Discoveries in the Ruins of Nine veh om Baby lon,” &e, 
(p. 298.) Llis friend Suttum, he writes, came with us » Carry ine 
his Hawk, Hattab, on his wrist. 

“The plain, like all the eountry watered by the Khabour, was 
one vast me: adow teeming with flowers. Game abounded, and the 
Faleon soon flew towards a Bustard, which his piercing eye had 
seen lurking in the long grass. The sun was neh in the heaven, 
and already soaring in the sky was the enemy of the trained 
Hawk, the “ Agdb,” a kind of Kite or Eagle, whose name, signi- 
fying ‘butcher,’ denotes his bloody propensities.f Although far 
beyond our ken, he soon saw Hattab, and darted upon hin in 
one swoop. The allrighted Faleon immediately turned from 
his quarry, and with shrill ertes of distress flew towards us. 

After circling round, unable from fear to alight, he turned 
towards the desert, still Follow ed by his relentless enemy. In vain 
his master followed as lone as his mare could carry him, waved 
the lure, and ealled the Hawk by his name; he saw him no more. 
Whether the noble bird escaped, or fella victim to the § butcher,’ 
we never knew. 

“Suttum was inconsolable at his loss. He wept when he 
returned without his Falcon on his wrist, and for days he would 
suddenly exclaim ‘O Bey! Billah! Hlattaéb was not a bird, 
but my brother? Tle was one of the best trained Hawks I ever 
saw among the Bedouins, and was of some substantial value to 
his owner, as he would daily catch six or seven Bustards, except 
during the hottest part of summer, when the Falcon is unable 
to hunt.’ + 

The exerting sport of faleonry, it may here be remarked, 
in which the higher classes of the West so much indulged 
of yore, is doubtless of oriental origin; though at what period, 

during the Roman domination, it was introduced among the 
Teutonic nations, is not so clear. Julius Firmicus, who died 
in the middle of the fourth century, is said to be the first Latin 
writer who Spe aks of fal ‘Oners oan the art of teaching’ one 
species: of Inrd to tly at and eatch another. The earniture of 
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sades : in the famous Bayeux tapes stry, for instance, these birds 


. } . , Bon * 
* Madras Jourual of Literature and Science.’ X., 68. 
. * Easterns never haw k, af the y can avoid it, when the sun is high, as the bird 
Of } } A ee 6) ; an Bie eh” raged - 
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yosented as being earried on the wrist unhooded. The 


are Te] 
species employed are identical in the two recions ; 


principal 
namely, 
the West ; and the Bidz of India, which is the Goshawk or ‘Gen- 
til Faleon’? of Britain. In a curious Persian treatise on the 
subject, by the head faleoner of the Mogul Emperor Akbar, the 
Various species used are enumerated, and may be recognised with 
precision among them is the SHANGAT, Which 1s clearly the Jer 
Faleon of the north; represented as extremely rare and valuable, 
taken perhaps once or twice only in a century, and then 
eenerally in the Punjab. The Shedin (Luleo peregrinator), ano- 
ther favorite Indian Falcon, does not inhabit Europe, but is clearly 
the Fu/ea ruber indicus of Aldrovand, rather than the small 
hobby-like Indian species (/. serervs), on which Temminck 
bestowed the name /. AX/rovandi. With five or six exceptions 
only, the whole of the European diurnal birds of prey are 
met with in India, many of them being much commoner in 
this country; and they are associated with numerous other 
species unknown in Europe. The sport of falconry is widely 
diffused over Asia, even to the Malays; but whether extending 
to China and Japan, we are unaware. 

It may further be noticed that the “ quarry” hawked by 
Dr, Layard’s Bedouin companions on the great plain of Mesopo- 
tamia, and rightly enough denominated by him a “ Bustard,” 
is no other than the Lloubara (//oudara Macgueenii) of Sindh 
and Afehdnistin; being a different species from that of Spain 
and North Africa (//. widufata 3) and it appears that the former has 
most unexpectedly turned up, of late years, in England and 
Belzium, if not also in Denmark,—a single stray individual in 
each country ! Accordinely, it is fioured and deseribed in Mr. 
Yarrell’s € Tlistory of British Birds” with other stragglers 
as little properly appertaining to the British fauna,—amone 
them an African Bulbul (Pyexonolus aurirenter), the § Col dor? of 
Levaillant, upon the authority of one undoubted occurrence of this 
bird, and the only instance known of its having: been observed 
in Europe. Mr. Yarrell’s object was to figure and describe every 
species which had found its way to the country, unaided by 
man; for, of course, any that had thus made its appearance once 
might do so again: and he also represents such introduced 
species as seem to have fairly gone wild, as the Pheasant, two 
kinds of Red-legeed Partridge, and even the Virginian Colin 
(Oriye virginiauia.) Upon this principle, the list of British 
birds is likely to inerease indefinitely, especially now that such 
pains are taken and expense incurred to introduce exotic game 
birds and water-fowl into the country. 

But why, when the Asiatie Houbara is admitted, certain other 
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hirds (which seem to have an equal or even better claim) have 
been rejected, in Mr. Yarrell’s third edition, remains to be 
explained. For example, the handsome Bimaculated Duck (favs 
bimaculata); the more especially, as besides the instances of 
its occurrence given in the text, we read, in the preface to the 
second edition, that “ during the month of January last, 1545, 
Mr. Bartlett meé with a specimen of this very rare Duck in the 
London market, which I have had several opportunities of 
examining,” said Mr. Yarrell. Again, we have been assured that 
an example of the great spiny-tailed Swift of the Himalaya 
(Leanthylis nudipes of UWodgson) was obtained, a few seasons hack, 
in England “in the flesh.’ = Mr. Gould identifies this British- 
killed bird with his de. eauducuta of Australia; and remarks 
(in the preface to his grand work on the birds of Australia) that 
“7 have alluded to the great wing-powers of the birds of the 
genus deaithylis ; in confirmation of which T may mention that 
an individual of this species was killed in England during the 
past year (IS47.) It would be interesting to know,” continues 
Mr. Gould, “the route pursued by the bird in travelling so great 
a distance as it must have done.’ Nothing very extraordinary, 
if identical with the Himalayan species; and assuredly we can 
detect no difference upon comparing Himalayan specimens with 
Mr. Gould’s plate. Moreover, it is remarkable that whilst the great 
Alpine Swift) (Cypse/us ie/4a) is common to the Himalaya, the 
Nilgiris, and high mountains of Ceylon, the great Acanthy/s of 
the Himalaya has never been observed in 8. India, but is replaced 
in the Nilgiris, Ceylon, and also across the Bay of Bengal, 
(in Penang, &e.) by a distinet species, the de. g/g mtea. | 
Unless we have been misinformed, both Gold and Silver Phea- 
sants were turned out, many years ago, in the park at Cler- 
mont; and have thriven and multiplicd much faster under such eir- 
cumstances, than when every care has been taken with them in con- 
finement. Both species, it is well known, are inhabitants of 
China; but it is less known that the Golden Pheasant, according 
to M. Temminek, inhabits not only China and Japan, but the 
northern parts of Greece, as also Georgia and the Caucasus ; and 
it’ has been met with even in the province of Orenbourg. M. 
Degland informs us, that M. Gamba, French Consul at Tiflis, 
met with this COTLCOUS bird in numerous flocks on the spurs of 
the Caueasus which extend towards the Caspian sea; and that 
now if has gone wild and multiplied in some of the forests of 
Germany, In the opinion of Baron Cuvier, the ancient deserip- 
tions of the ‘ Phenix’ were founded on some vacue idea or tradi- 
tion of the Golden Pheasant ; which seemed unlikely so lone as 
this gaudily coloured bird was known only as an inhabitant of 
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eceurred, as an excessive rarity, to the early Greeks, and that it 
has subsequently increased and multiplied in regions which were 
more or less known to them. No notice is taken of the Acanthy- 
Zis in Mr. Yarrell’s work: and quite recently we find that a 
dead Pelican was found upon the coast of Durham 5 though 
such a bird might have escaped from captivity.* 

As regards the Bulbul, which he inserts, as before noticed, 
it is classed by him as a Thrush (Zurdus ;) while his ‘ Rock 
Thrush? (Ovocedes savatidis of modern nomenclature,) a bird truly 
appertaining to the group of Thrushes, is referred by him to a 
separate genus (Petrocincla.) The Bulbul has no sort of claim 
to be thus classified; for it belongs to quite a different natural 
faimily, comprising very humerous species and many generic 
divisions, all of which are peculiar to Africa and Southern Asia 
and its archipelago. ‘These birds are familiarly known as £ Bul- 
bals’?’ in India; but must not be confounde d with the Persian 
Bulbul, which is a species of true Nightingale (Luseinia,) a 
eenus very closely related to some of the small Thrushes of 
America. We have no true Nightingale wild in India; but the 
‘Shama’ (Cercolrichas macrourus) undoubtedly the finest song- 
bird of this part of the world,t is not unfrequently desig- 
nated the Indian Nightingale, a misnomer which only leads 
to confusion. Thus Dr. J. D. Hooker, in his most interesting 
work on the Sikhim Himalaya, twice notices “ the Nightingale,” 
as having been heard by him ; but at a time of the year at which 
no real Nightingale ever sings. Every one familiar with the true 
Nightingale knows that it revularly ceases to sing, somes 
what abruptly, about the beginning of the month of June, 
and this alike whether it has young to tend in the wild state, 
or when confined in a cage; and captive Nightingales recom- 
mence their song, if in health and vigour, about January, and 
continue in full song for two months or more before their wild 
brethren arrive from their southern haunts. This bird never sings 
out of season. Accordingly, we have no hesitation in declaring 
that Dr. Hooker’s “ Nightingale” refers to some other bird, 
and most probably to the Shama. “On the 4th October,” he 
remarks, “T heard the Nightingale for the first time in the 
season ;” and when at Pemiongehi- (a former capital of Sikhim), 
in January, he notices that “ Nighting: ules warble deliciously night 
and morning, which rather surprised us, as the minimum thermo- 


* *Zoologist.’ Nov. 1856, p. 5321. 
¢ It is common to India and the Malay countries; and there is a second 
species (C. luzoniensis) in the Philippines, and a third (C. erythropterus) in 
Africa. We may remark that the OUrocetes cinclochyncha is also termed Shdéma 
in the Madras Presidency. Our esteemed Indian songster is le Merle tricolor 
de longue queue of Levaillant ( Oiseaux dW Afrique, pl. 114). 


Mancu, 1857. w 
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meter fell to 28°, and the ground next day was covered with hoar 
frost. These birds migrate hither in October and November, 
lingering in the Himaldiyan valleys till the cold of early spring 
drives them further south, to the pl ins of India, whence they 
return north in March and April.’ Among the numerous col. 
leetions of Sikhim birds which we have examined, no specimen of a 
Nightingale has ever occurred: nor is the bird enumerated 
in Mr. Hodgson’s lists of the species inhabiting that region, 
Yet Mr. Yarrell would surely have been justified i in citing the 
high authority of Dr. J. D. Hooker, for assigning Sikhim as a 
habitat for “ the Nightingale,” and inferring its existence over 
a far more extensive region, where this famous songster is equally 
unknown. As well might the American Mocking-bird be cited 
as an inhabitant of India, because the Bhim-ra7? (hiolius para- 
diseu ) is popularly denominated “ the Mocking-bird ” by Euro- 
pe ans !* 

A more prevalent misnomer we will here refer to. Why do 
several eminent naturalists persist in ignoring the very great 
difference between ‘ Storks’ and ‘ Cranes,’ in their total appear. 
ance, habits, anatomy, mode of breeding, and everything besides, 
excepting that both happen to be long-legged birds? They do 
so by designating the //uryi/a or § Adjutant? (Leptoptilus argala) 
“the gigantic Crane!’ Owen, Falconer, and others may be 
cited in illustration ; and the late Superintendent of the Caleutta 
Botanie Garden woul | habitually correct those who termed onr 
Indian Crocodiles by their more popular name of £ Alligator,’ 
albeit the distinctions between a Crocodile and an Alligator are of 
much less physiological importance than those between a Crane and 
a Stork! Old sop knew better, when he wrote his fable about 
the Stork netted in the bad company of the Cranes, and being con- 
demned for such association. Now the words Crane and Grus, and 
the Hindustani names of the three eommon Indian species, Sivas, 
Karrdnch, and Aékarra, all have reference to the loud trumpeting 
of these birds, which have a curious internal conformation 
resembling that of the Trumpeter Swans ;+ whereas the Storks 


* We doubt if Dr. Hooker would have styled the Caragana qerardiana by its 
common name of ‘ Tartarian furze,’ unless with the significant prefix “ s0- 
called !” 


t+ The ridge or keel of the breast-bone, common to all birds that fly, isin the 
Cranes, belonging to the restricted genus Grus, and in the Trumpeter Swans, 
expanded so as to form a cavity, which the windpipe is prolonged to enter and 
reproceed from, after describing a vertical convolution therein. Mr Yarrell’s 
figure of this curious structure, as it exists in the Hooper Swan (Cygnus musi- 
cus), is, in a general way, illustrative of it as observed in our three ordinary 
vor iim Cranes (Gr us ant TT ne, Gr. cinered, and Gr. virgo ; the Gr. leucor JEvANOS, 
Which occurs rarely in the North West provinces, I come not had the oppor- 
tunity of examining.) In the great Trumpeter Swan of North America ( Cygnus 
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are voiceless birds, having actually no vocal muscles, and can 
make no sound but by clattering their mandibles together, which 
they do pretty loudly. In Australia, somehow, what in India 
we eall © White Paddy -birds,’ and in Britain are the much prized 
Eerets, have come to be denominated ‘ Cranes ;’ and the real 
Crane of that country is known as the ‘ Native Companion.’ 
While en the subject of misnomers, and bearing more especi- 
ally on the fuuna of this country, we should not omit to notice 
the excessively vague idea which some writers will persist in 
attaching to the word ‘ India,’ and to the tropical appellation 
éndicus derived from it. For instanee, not long ago, Mr. Gould 
described a new Wryneck by the name Jer txdica ; although the 
bird referred to does not appear to have been met with in India, 
properly so called, but in Afghanistan and Tibet! We could cite 
other instances of Afghanistan being thus most erroneously allud- 
ed to as physically appertaining to India; in such form as this— 
“inhabits India, Afghanistan,’ with reference to a species un- 
known in India proper, as the Lagomys rufescens of Gray, which 
is a little quadruped found on the mountains of Afghanistan, and 
perhaps onward to the Hindu Kosh, but which is very unlikely 
to inhabit the Indian side of the passes. Again, Mr. Gould 
describes a kind of Nuthatch to inhabit the high mountains of 
“ Central India ;” meaning thereby the Himalayan masses to- 
wards Kashmir, for the bird in question is unknown in Central 
India, properly so designated. Then we still hear of “ trans- 
Gangetic India” and of Netherlands India” (or the archipelago), 
with the term 7vd/cus referring to either! Even Professor Owen 
thus denominated the Dugong of the archipelago //alicore indicus, 


buccinator ), the trachea even performs a second vertical convolution; while in 
the second wild Swan of North America (C. americana) and in the nearly 
atlined Bewick’s Swan (C. Bewickii), it is prolonged to form a horizontal loop 
in the body of the sternum, posterior to the vertical convolution within the 
keel,—that is, in general, for the writer has examined several Bewick’s Swans, 
and has observed that some specimens do not differ in this respect from the Hooper 
Swan, albeit of full age and development, to all appearance. In a newly hatched 
Hooper Swan examined by him, not even an indication of the peculiar structure 
described could be detected: nor does it occur in the two species of Crowned 
Crane ( Balearica ), nor inthe Mute Swans (Cygnus olor, C. immutabilis, C. atratus, 
C. niyricollis), nor probably in the C. coscoroba of South America; but the 
Crowned Cranes exhibit one curious anomaly in the organ of voice, which is 
that the long tendinous muscles, the office of which is to contract the windpipe, 
and which are known as the sterno-tracheales from their ordinary mode of attach- 
ment, are not fixed, as usual, at their lower extremities to the sides of the breast- 
bone, but to the middle of the first pair of ribs! The sterno-tracheal muscles are 
wanting in the ‘ Adjutant’ and most other Storks, and in a very few other birds, 
such as the Condors ( Sarcorhamphus ) of the Vulture family ; indeed the Vultures 
generally are among the most silent of the feathered creation, emitting no sound 
beyond a feeble cackling and snorting in their eagerness over their prey, 
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in distinction from that of the northern coast of Australia, at a 
time when the former had not been ascertained to frequent (as a 
Dugong of some kind is now known to do) the Malabar coast 
and Gulf of Calpentyn in Ceylon ; but it still remains to be 
proved that this is the true Malayan Dugong, however little 
reason there may seem to doubt it,—as there might equally have 
seemed little cause to suspect the distinctness of the J/alicore 
australis ! 

If the word indicus is to have a definite meaning, let it apply 
only to Hindustdn and its immediate dependencies,—the proper 
country of the Hindu race and creed, within historic times at 
Jeast (there is no occasion here to refer to the aboriginal or non- 
Hindu population), and which is understood to take its name 
from the Indus or Sind river. The very comprehensive meaning 
of the term “ Indies” in times not quite gone by, and how the 
word “ Indian” came to be applied to any savage race (not even 
excepting the Australian,) but more especially to the red men of 
America,—till the very thought of Judia was forgotten mm con- 
nexion with it, as in 

“Lo! the poor Jndian whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds and hears him in the wind ;’”’— 


these are topics familiar to every reader, and therefore most 
unnecessary to descant upon further. 

Mr. Yarrell, in his ‘ History of British Birds,’ is, as we think, 
very needlessly unsystematie in his vernacular nomenclature ; and 
we urge this, without insisting on asystem of absolute uniformity, 
which in some cases would appear pedantic. For example, take 
the genus Pochard, /’u/igu/a, The ¢ Red-crested Pochard’ (/. 
rufina) of various other authors, he styles the ‘ Red-crested 
Whistling Duck :’ now the birds popularly known as § Whistling 
Ducks’ constitute a well-known tropical genus, Dendrocygia, 
altogether distinct and difierent from the Pochards. Next, 
the ‘ Red headed’ or ‘ Dun Pochard’ of other authors (/. erin) 
he terms ‘ the Pochard, or Dun-bird!” The ¢ Ferruginous Pochard ’ 
or ‘ White-eyed Pochard’ (/. nyroca,) is the ¢ Ferruginous Duck,’ 
or ‘ White-eyed Duck.” The § Scaup Pochard’ (2. mavi/a) is the 
‘Scaup Duck.’ The ‘ American Scaup Pochard’ (LF. mariloides) 
is the ‘ American Scaup’ only: and the ‘Tufted Pochard’ (F. 
cristata) is the *'Tutted Duck” We certainly prefer adopting 
the name ‘ Pochard’ as generic, and equivalent with Fuligula ; 
and would prefer designating another bird before referred to, as a 
‘ Bulbul,’ rather than as a ‘Thrush.’ All practicable uniformity, 
even in vernacular names, is surely desirable, and positive misno- 
mers should be scrupulously avoided. 

We have next to consider the source of errors arising from 
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the mal-identification of species, or the non-discrimination of 
some which are really distinct from those for which they 
have been mistaken, however similar in general appearance, 
so as scarcely to be distinguished without actual comparison of 
specimens. ‘Thus the Acrocephalus arundinaceus (Sylvia turdoides 
ot Temminck), and the Aer. salicarius (S. arundinacea of Tem- 
minek), and also the three common British species of P/yllosco- 
pus, have been noted by different authors as occurring in India ; 
and however opinions may vary in certain other instances, as to 
the value of differences regarded as specifical, we apprehend that 
no one who has had the opportunity of instituting comparison in 
these cases, will be disposed to unite the Indian birds with the 
British. However nearly the three Indian species of Acrocepha- 
dus may resemble their Kuropean compeers, on a superficial view, 
it will be found, on minute examination, that they have a some- 
what different form of wing; and moreover that their habits are 
appreciably diverse: for whilst the European species evince a 
marked preference for watery situations, this can hardly be 
aflirmed of the Indian. Even where such situations abound, as in 
Lower Bengal, they come more into gardens; and moreover 
the song of the three Indian species is soft and melodious, 
devoid of the harsh babbling notes of the European Acrocephali, 
in common with most other “ aquatic warblers.’ The Indian 
type, indeed, presents in all respects a somewhat nearer approxi- 
mation to the P/y/loscopus group, which attains so remarkable 
a development (as regards the number of species comprised) in 
this part of the world. 

Various instances oceur of closely affined Indian and European 
birds, which every ornithologist would at once pronounce to be 
distinct: e.g. Oriolus galbula and O. kundoo, Lanius excubitor and 
L. lahtora, Troglodytes europeus and Tr. sub-himalayanus, Certhia 
Jamiliaris and C. himalayana, Sc.: and not unfrequently the 
exact European species inhabits this country, in addition to 
another which would otherwise be regarded as its counterpart or 
representative, or (according to the views of some naturalists) 
a mere local or climatal variety of the same species: thus Circus 
Swainsonii (pallidus of Sykes) is regarded by Prof. Schlegel as 
a local variety of C. cineraceus ; had he said of C. cyaneus it 
would be more intelligible, as the aflinity is much closer with 
cyaneus ; nevertheless, both Swainsonii and cineraceus appear to 
be common throughout Africa, as both likewise are in India, 
inhabiting the same districts, and each remaining ever true to 
its distinctive characters ; while eyaneus also inhabits the vici- 
nity of the Himalaya, together with both the others. There 
are precisely the same grounds for regarding the European 
Phylloscopus trochilus and Ph, rufus as being ‘climatal’ or 
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‘local’ varieties of one species ; only these birds happen to 
be better known, much as they resemble each other. Again, 
we have the true /u/co peregrinus common in India, together 
with /. peregrinator, which would otherwise be regarded as its 
Indian counterpart (a “ beautiful representation,” as the hack- 
neyed phrase 1s ;) Hypotriorchis subbuteo together with //. seve. 
rus; Hirundo sinensis (the ordinary Indian Sand Martin,) toge- 
ther with //. riparia ; Cueulus canorus (the European Cuckoo,) 
as also several aflined species; and so on. In some eases, a 
European species may have two or more ‘ representatives’ in 
India, or rice versil. Thus Nucifraga caryocatactes of the pine- 
forests of Europe and Siberia is replaced by NV. hemispila in 
those of the Himalaya generally, and by J. multimaculata about 
Kashmir ;* Parus major by P. mouticolus and P. cinereus, it not 
also P. nuchalis (in addition to e/nereus) in 8. India; Picus major 
by P. himalayanus and P. darjellensis ; Accentor alpinus by 
A, nipalensis and A. variegatus: while, on the other hand, 
Lanius lahtora in India is represented both by L. exreubitor and 
L. meridionalis in Europe ; Sifta eiunamoventris by S. europaea and 
S. cwsia, Sc. Some ornithologists regard the Passer domesticus, 
P. italia (vel eisalpinus), and P. salicarius (vel hispaniolensis), of 
Europe, as being local varieties merely of the same: yet they hold 
true to their distinctive differences of colouring, wheresoever found ; 
and examples of the last-named race from Afehdnistan and 
the extreme N. W. of India differ in no appreciable respect from 
Algerian specimens with which we have compared them: more- 
over, this race is of far more gregarious habits even than /. 
domesticus ; a fact noticed of it alike in N. Africa and in Kohat. 
[In all the foregoing instances, the distinctions exist indis- 
putably ; however authorities may disagree respecting their 
import or systematic value; but Mr. Gould has indicated some 
other separations in which we are wholly unable to coneur ; 
although it would appear that his views are adopted by his 
highness Charles Lucien Bonaparte, the Prince of Canino and 
Musignano, in his most valuable ornithological contributions 
to lat e volumes of the Comples Rendus of the Freneh é Aecade- 
mie des Sciences.’ For the Bauri or Peregrine Falcon of India, 
Mr. Gould adopts Latham’s name / calidus, thereby implying 
a distinction from true peregrinus, which we are at a loss to com- 
prehend. With an adequate series of Indian and European and 
North American specimens, illustrative of the individual varia- 
tion observable alike in each regvion, we doubt exceedingly if any 
one difference could be detected; and this while recognising the 
* The Corrus columbianus of Wilson's ‘ American Ornithology’ is an acciden- 


tal representative of this genus, as long ago determined by the Prince of Canino ; 
and we have heard of yet another species in the Altai, 
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F. macropus, Swainson (FP. melanogenys, Gould), of Australia as 
properly discriminated. The European and Tibetan Ravens offer 
a parallel instance. ‘The Indian Greenshank, too, has been sepa- 
rated from Zofanus glottis by the name 7. glottoide s; and the latter 

name is adopted by Mr. Gould for the Greenshank of Australia : 
upon comparison of fine specimens from Scotland and Norway 
with others obtained in the Calcutta provision-bazar, we can dis- 
cern no difference whatever.* Then Mr. Gould recognises the 
common Quail of India as distinct from the European Quail ; 
and the Indian Goosander from WVergus merganser. M. Homeyer 
has discriminated the Missel Thrush common in the W. Hima- 
laya from Zurdus viscivorus of Europe, and has designated it 
T Hodgsoni ; it certainly does appear to be constantly some- 
what larger than the European bird, with more of the albescent 
hue on the outer tail-feathers ; and these differences must be 
admitted to be appreciable, however trivial, and whatever may 
be the value to be rightly attached to them: that, however, is a 
subsequent consideration, in which zoologists ‘are never likely to 
eoneur; but all will admit that every appreciable difference should 
be noted, whether or not it be desirable that a new specific name 
should be imposed in every such instance. 

The excessive subdivision of species here referred to, upon the 
very slightest imaginable (or imaginary) distinctions supposed to 
be permanent, is ¢ -ommonly termed Aair-splitting; and however een- 
sured by a class of naturalists, who have faith in the prevalence of 
climatal and local variation, as more espec ially deduced from the 
analogy of the ascertained variation of certain protean forms in 
the vegetable creation, is upheld on the principle that it is alto- 
gether impossible to draw the line of demarcation between species 
and such supposed varieties, otherwise than in the most arbitrary 
manner, wherein no two naturalists will agree: for every con- 
ceivable eradation may be traced in the degrees of approximation, 
from species which all concur in regarding as being so well cha- 
racterised apart, that their distinctness is erenerally acknowledged, 
to such as are quite 1 undistinguishable, however analogy might i in- 
dicate their possible difference. By way of example, take parallel 
series of certain of the land-birds of Europe and North America, 
No reason can indeed be assigned why two species or races (inha- 
biting perhaps different regions of the globe, and appertaining 
to a series in which every erade of approximation is thus exhi- 


* The alleged 7. glottoides is simply the bird in its winter plumage, in which it 
is less known in Britain than in its summer garb, 

+ Asa general rule, the animal, endowed with the faculty of locomotion, is 
much less completely subjected to the influence of loc ‘al circumstances than the 
plant. The latter, once fixed, must abide by the conditions of its more or less 
fortuitous position ; which the former can change at will, to a variable extent, 
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bited,) should not absolutely resemble, and yet be really as dis. 
tinct as others are in which the difference is manifest. Considera- 
tions such as this must have suggested the famous theory of 
Lamarck, and invite a discussion which would carry us far 
beyond our present limits. But it will be felt to be most un. 
philosophical to pronounce dogmatically, as is so often done, 
on the vexed question of specilical variation ; and moreover that 
analogy is not always a secure euide, further than as sugeesting 
obabilities. The analogy of the small wading bird known as 
the Rall (PAi/omachus pugnas) would lead to the conclusion 
that the colouring of birds is of no importance whatever, as indi- 
eative of specitical diversity : yet, in this respect, the Ruf stands 
forth as a single and notable exception to all the rest of its class. 

The following is the very latest definition which we have chanced 
to meet with of the terms species and variety. In a work just 
published ‘On the Variation of Species, with Special Reference to 
the Jus cta ; followed by an Enquiry into the Nature of Genera ;’ 
by J. Vernon Wollaston, a gentleman who has distinguished him- 
self by his exfomological researches in Madeira, we read, of syecies 
and varieties, that “ LT consider the former to involve that ideal 
€ relatiorshin amongst all the members which the descent from a 
‘common parent ean alone convey ; whilst the latter should be 
‘ restricted, unless [I am mistaken, to the various aberrations 
‘ from their peculiar type, which are sufliciently constant and iso- 
lated in their general character, to appear, at first sight, to be 
* distinct from it.” 

The possible blending or fusion of nearly affined races is here 
not taken into consideration. We have remarked upon the 
gradations exiubited by parallel series of organic (or shall we say 
specific’) types from dillerent regions, ranging from the most 
obvious speciical diversity (acknowledged as such by common 
consent) to absolute similarity, even to the minutest details of 
structure, proportions, size and colouring; so that the line of 
demarcation becomes arbitrary, as to what are to be considered 
species or variclies ; and, being so, every naturalist is prone to 
have a standard of his own, and is apt to be not too scrupu- 
lous or respectful in the expression of his opinions, regarding those 
Who happen to differ from him, even though they may have 
bestowed as much or perhaps more attention to the consideration 
of this dificult subject in all its diversified bearings. It is true, 
that many highly approximate races (considered, therefore, as spe- 
cies) do maintain their distinctness even in the same region and 
Vicinity ; as kul ‘0 peregrinus and FE. peregrinator, Hypotriochis 
subbuteo and I, severus, Cireus eyaneus and C. Swainsonii, in this 
country ; and 2/ylloscopus trochilus and Ph, rufus in Europe, or 
(still more approximate) the larger and smaller races of Eu- 
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ropean Bullfinches in the forests of Germany :* but others equal- 
ly or more different do unquestionably interblend when they 
meet upon the confines of their geographical ranges; and, 
according to current ideas, should therefore be at once classed as 
varieties of one and the same species,—which, however, 1s rather 
“ jumping to a conclusion,” or, in another phrase, “ begging the 
question.” The instances may be comparatively few; but it 
is from no paucity of adducible cases in other classes, far 
indeed from it, that we here limit our attention to birds. The 
Cyracias bengalensis of all India meets, in the Punjab, &e., the 
European C. garrula; and we are unaware that it interbreeds 
with it: but in Asim, Sylhet, Tippera, and more rarely Lower 
Bengal, it co-exists with the C. affinis, specimens of which from 
the Burmese countries are ever true to their proper coloration, as 
those of C. dengalcusis are from Upper and 8. India; but we 
have seen every conceivable gradation or transition from one 
type of colouring to the other, in examples from the territories 
where the two races meet: so also with the Zreron phenicople- 
zus of Upper India and the 77. chlorigaster of S. India and 
Ceylon, which blend in Lower Bengal; and Ga//ophasis albo- 
cristatus of the W. Himalaya and G, melanotus of Sikhim, which 
produce an intermediate race in Nepal; and G. Cuviert of Asim 
and Sylhet, and G. dixeatus of Burma, which interbreed in 
Arakan, &e., so that every possible transition from one to the 
other can be traced, as demonstrated by a fine series of pre- 
served specimens in the museum of the Asiatic Society in Cal- 
eutta. If inhabiting widely separated regions, the (assumed) dis- 
tinctness of such races would be at onee granted; as_ with 
Phasianus colchicus and the Chinese PA. torquatus, which readily 
intermix and blend, wherever the latter has been mtroduced in 
Europe! ILlow, therefore, with Garrulus glandarius and G. japo- 
nicus t  Turdus viscivorus of Europe and the so called 7. 
Hodgsont of the west Himalaya? Palumbes torquatus and 
P. casiotis of the same regions respectively ? Podiceps eristatus 
of the northern hemisphere (with all Africa) and 2. australis 


* Pionne et Double Pionne of the French bird-catchers. 

+ Dr. Schlegel even considers (or did consider) “‘ the Himaldyan Jay” (meaning 
probably G. bispecularis) as a “variety” of @. glandarius/ Admit this, and 
there is indeed an end to all discriminative classification or distinction of species 
which happen to bear a certain resemblance in their colouring (not even a 
near resemblance, in this particular instance)! Why the American Waxwing or 
* Cedar-bird’ (A mpelis carolinensis) differs much less from the Wandering Wax- 
wing (A. garrulus) than those two Jays do one from the other ; and the ‘ Cedar- 
bird’ was thought to be a degenerate “ climatal variety” of the other by 
Buffon ; whereas the latter has since proved to be likewise an inhabitant of North 
America, neither degenerate, nor differing in any respect, from the species as 
observed elsewhere, 


Marcy, 1857, x 
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of New Holland; with numberless other cases, supposing the 
races to come lato contact, as has happened w th the Pheasants 
already named? Again, some of the Ameriean and European 
races which have been separated on even slighter @rounds ! 
Have not such already coalesced in some instances, so as to result 
in what is called a@ variable species? For it by no means follows 
that approximate races should necessarily inhabit diferent 
regions. We know how sundry wild Canines (7. e. Wolves 
and Jackals), considered as distinct species, merge by domes- 
tication into Dogs, which everywhere breed and interminele ; 
and how the humped c attle interbreed with the Yak in the trans- 
Ilimaléyan territories, and with the European type of cattle 
wherever the opportunity offers ; the mixed offspring being, ac- 
cording to all the reliable inform: ition we can eather, in every way 
as prolific as the parent sources ! These instances may still be 
reearded as exceptiona/, in a general way ; but they nevertheless 
do oce ur, and certainly to an extent that should render us most 
cautious in doem: itizine ! 

There are many who consider the Parrot Crossbill (Lovia pity- 
opsiltacus) to be merely a larger and more robust variety of the 
Common Crossbill (/. curvirostra). By the same rule, the Hima- 
lay: an Crossbill (1. himalayana) should be revarded as a smaller 
and consider ‘ably less robust variety of the s same species ; in 
which case, the amount of variation would indeed be extraordi- 
nary, and we should expect to find every intermediate grada- 
tion. Supposing them to be only “ climatal varieties” of one 
species, it would seem to follow that the more poleward this 
vagrant bird zorma//y inhabits, the larger and more robust does 
it become: but it is curious that while the Parrot Crossbill is, 
for the most part, a more northern race than the Common Cross- 
bill (which latter ranges over the circuit of northern regions), 
its counterpart in the New World (L. mexicana) is the more 
southern of the two races! We do not happen to have seen the 
mexicana ; but, as regards the others, with also the White-winged 
Crossbill proper to the Old World (L. bifasciata) and that proper 
to the New (L. /eweoplera), consider them to be just as worthy of 
discrimination, as sO many permanent types subordinate to the 
genus Loria, as are the species which have been generally accepted 
as such in other genera; and until it ean be prov ed that one of 
them is produceable from another, or that transitions occur from 
one to another (otherwise than as the result of intermixture, 
should this ever happen), that we are justified in regarding them 
as distinct species, rather than as varieties of the same species, 


in conformity with the gener rally accepted idea of a species in 
other instances, 
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The Crossbills, in a general way and with unimportant excep- 
tions, may be said to inhabit wherever there are pine-forests; how- 
ever rare, comparatively, in those of the Himalaya: and they are 

birds of remarkably vagrant habits, whieh therefore should not 
he particularly subject to climatal or local influences, whatever 
these may be, to induce permanent variation, as manifested by a 
series of distinet races. The permanency of such races, as a 
general rule, and indisposition of them to blend one with another, 
even though inhabiting the same district, is an indisputable fact ; 
notwithstanding even that a few cases may be adduced to the 
contrary (as already mentioned), which indeed are chiefly 
remarkable for their Zigh/y exceptional character—so far as pre- 
sent information extends. An overwhelming majority is on 
the other side, with approximate races which are /uir/y recognisa- 
é/e ; and this ean hardly (or with difficulty) be admitted of the 
Himalayan Missel Thrush or the Australian Crested Grebe, each 
as compared with its European counterpart: we might even 
cite the Palumbes torquatus and P., casiotis ! Such races would 
scarcely be recognised apart, if inhabiting the same region ; or, 
if indicated by a Brehm, would be acknow ledged by few indeed ! 
They would probably soon blend more or less completely ; 
whereas such races as those of the Crossbills, the Buvri and 
Shihin Faleons of India, the British Phylloscopus frochilus and 
Ph. rufus, and the different European Sparrows, maintain them- 
selves persistently distinct ; and this while the common Spar- 
row of India would probably blend with the British Sparrow 
(though considered distinct by some), if an opportunity should 
occur of its doing so. By the same rule, aflirmative or nega- 
tive, that any of the races here noticed are recognised as dis- 
tinct species or as varieties of the same species, we may continue 
to generalize, step by step, till far more dissimilar races are 
regarded in either light, such as would otherwise be unhesita- 
tingly considered as distinct species: and we accordingly return 
to the proposition that it is absolutely impossible to indicate the 
stage of discrimination between species and varieties, in such 
manner as to command general concurrence. 

In these remarks, we have intentionally abstained from all 
speculation on the origin of species and varieties, in connexion 
with lapse of time and geological phanomena: partly because 
the known facts which would have to be presented for consider- 
ation are equally complicated and inconclusive with those 
already treated of, and certainly afford no light, as yet, upon the 
question of ¢he gradual development of species, as some natura- 
lists incline to suppose. We have been content to discuss the 
subject in its existent aspect of view, without reference to the 
past; and with the special object of illustrating the main diffi- 
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culty encountered, which is the ¢mpossilility of rigorously deter- 
mining species, in a vast number of instances. 


We now proceed to give a detailed notice of the species of 
British birds described by Mr. Yarrell, bearing: reference to the 
occurrence of many of them in this country ; with some remarks 
also on various other European species, which, though not hither- 
to met with in the British islands, are sufficiently known in 
India to merit such passing attention. ‘The systematic names in 
Roman capitals are those here adopted ; while the names follow- 
ing them in Italics and within brackets are taken from Mr, 
Yarrell’s work, as are also the English names adopted hy 
that naturalist. The order of classification likewise is that of 
Mr. Yarrell, however little we may feel disposed to concur in 
some few of the allocations :— 


1. Gyprs rutves. (Vultur fuleus ; ‘ Griffon Valture.’) Inhabits the 
high mountains of Kurope and Asia, inclusive of the Himalaya and 
its vicinity: common in Dalmatia, Greece, and the islands of the 
Mediterranean ; less so on the Alps, and execedingly rare and thse en 


tal in the British islands and northern provinces of France.*  Re- 
placed in the Pyrences, ——, and Barbary, by the nearly aflined 
G. OCCIDENTALIS 3 1n Africa by G, RUpPELLIt ; and in S. Africa 


by G. Korpit; also ge anally over India and the Malay countries 
by G. rxpicus, a much smaller bird. All are remarkable for possess- 
ing fourteen teil-feathers, whereas other birds of prey have twelve 
only ; even their congener, G. BENGALENSIS, which is the commonest 
Indian Vulture about and near towns, and is also met with in E. Africa, 
As Mr. Yarrell does not appear to discriminate the G. occIDENTALTS, 
it is just possible that the bird which he notices appertains to 
that particular race, rather than to the genuine G. ruLyus of the 
Himalaya.t 

The G, rutvus is the ‘great white Vulture’ of the Himaliya ; and 
the ‘ great black Vulture’ of the Himalaya, Vourur MONACHUS, may 
yet be found to stray so far west as Britain ; since it has si 
times been shot in Schleswig and Holstein, also in Provence, Lane 
doe, Dauphine, &e, It is not rare in the Pyrenees, Sardinia, Sicily, 
and mountainous regions of the S. E. of europe. ' 

The great African V. AurtCULARIS has been observed in Greece. 
and has once been killed in France (in Provence ): this resembles V. 
ponticertancus, the so ealled ‘King Vulture’ common over the 
plains of rh but is much larger, equalling V. MoNACHUS in size; 
while the latter has also an analogous diminutive in Africa, in the V. 
OCCIPITALIS., 


e i , ape : 

In Macedonia, this species Was noticed by C apti un Drummond to be “ most 
numerous in the plains as well as the mountains.”—A nn. Mag. Nat, Hist, XVAU 
10. — > 


t Vide ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society,’ vol. xxiv, 253 and n ite, for the par 
ticular distinctions of these several kinds of Vulture. 
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9 Neropuron percnorptrervs. (‘ Egyptian Vulture.) Rachamah 
ot the Appe ndix to Bruce’ s trave! iS 5 Pharaoh's chicke 2, Se. Inhabits 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, abounding in most warm regions; very 
common on the verge of Upper gag vom, and the table-land of 
peninstlar India: but not observed in Lower Bengal below the tide. 
way of the Gangetic rivers : common in the southern parts of Kurope ; 
but very rare and accidental in the British islands, and also in Sean- 
dinavia. This bird is evidently the ‘ Kite’ of Major A. Cunning- 
ham’s ‘ Ladik’ (p. 205). He writes—* the eagle (cha-nak,* or the 
‘black bird’) and the kite (chakor, or the white bird) are common 
enough, and so is the large raven.’ A second species of this genus, 
the N. piteatus, inhabits Africa only.t 


* Bya, generally pronounced Cha, is ae a bird. Bya-naq, is the ‘black 
bird’ and Byai d’Ahar, means the ‘ white bird.” (Cunningham.) 


+ Mr. C. J. Andersson, in his interesting work entitled ‘ Lake Ngami,’ notices 
the curious fact of this Vulturine bird resorting to vegetable food, In the 
desert sandy region extending southward from Walfisch (7. e. ‘ Whale-tish’) 
Bay, along the eastern coast of South Africa, “a kind of prickly gourd (called, 
by the natives, naras.) of the most delicious flavour” occurs in great abun- 
dance : the creeping plant that bears it covering almost every little sand-hillock ; 
and moreover fixing, * with wonderful tenacity, by means of its extensive rami- 
fications, the constantly shifting sands: it is, indeed,” remarks Mr. Andersson, 
“ to those inn what the sand-reed (Aimmophila arundmacea) is to the sandy 
shores and downs of England. In this barren and poverty-stricken country, 
food is so searee, that without the ‘naras’ the land would be all but un- 
inhabitable. It is not man alone, that derives benefit from this remarkable 
plant ; for every quadruped from the Field Mouse to the Ox, and even the 
feline (!) and canine races, devour it with great avidity. Birds are, also, very 
partial to it, more especially Ostriches, who during the ‘ naras’ season are found 
in great abundance in these parts. IT have secon the White bk yptian Vulture Seed 
on let 

Captain Watkins, in a paper on the Ornith logy of Andalusia (¢ Zoologist,’ 
November 1856), states that he posse SSes, al live, aw Colmmon lite { M ilvus Bigot 
and also a Black Kite (M. ater). “ These birds, in their present domestic state, 
have a rreat penchant for vegetables and fruits. | “ea e wate ‘hed ae often 
in my kitchen-garden plucking the pods of peas, and eating the contents ; 
a bed of radishes, also, (which I was at a loss to conceive what had demolished.) 
f one morning found oecupied by my two pets, eagerly devouring them : they 
could not have been driven to it by hunger, as they were well supplied with birds 
and young Rabbits. Since the figs and peaches have been ripe, they have indulged 
most freely in their taste for fruit, nothing pleasing them better than a fig.” 

In the Annals and Magazine of Natural Llistory, xii (1843), p. 269, the curious 
fact is recorded of the Jaguar (FELIs oncA) striking down and devouring the nests 
of a honey-producing Wasp of 5. America ! 

In a recent notice of the devastations of Locusts in South Africa, we observ- 
ed the NEOPHRON PERCNOPTERUS designated as the * Locust-bird’ ; mnaking its 
appearance in vast numbers to prey on the destructive insects: but it is not 
What is ordinarily known as the ‘ Locust-bird’ in that part of the world, which 
isa much smaller bird, appertaining to the Starling or Maina group. 

According to Sir James Alexander, as quoted by Mr. Andersson, (and given on 
the auth ity of the natives about the Orange river,) when the Ostriches have 
left their nest in the middle of the day in search of food, “a white Egyptian 
hoes ure may be seen soaring in mid-air, with a stone between his talons. 

aving carefully surveyed the ground below him, he suddenly lets fall the 
tone and then follows it in rapid descent. Let the hunter run to the spot, 
ana he will find auest of probably a aecore of Cres, Some of them broke n hy the 
Vulture.” We have all heard of the story of an Eagle, or a Gull, or a Crow, 
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The Limmergeyer (Gypaetos) inhabits the high mountains of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa; from the Altai even to the Cape colony, 
Authorities differ with respect to the value to be attached to certain 
differences observed in specimens from different regions. The Prince 
of Canino identifies the Himalayan with G. BAarBATUS of the Alps, 
while he recognises as distinct G. avratcus of Gebler from the 
Altai, and G. nupipes of Brehm (ireridionalis of IKWeyser and Blasius) 
from. Africa. M. Malherbe remarks that specimens from the Pyrenees 
and Sardinia are of inferior size to those from the Swiss Alps; and 
this smaller race is the G. barbatus occidentalis of Schlegel. Even the 
Himalivan is said to differ from that of eastern Europe by having a 
pectoral dark band not observed in the other, andis the G. HWEMACHIA- 
Lanus of Capt. Hutton. The constancy of the alleged distinctions 
seems to need confirmation, preparatory to an estimation of their 
value, The Himalayan bird is commonly mis-called * Golden Eagle ’ 
by English residents. 

“3. Agumna curysagetos. (‘Golden Eagle.’) Inhabits the moun- 
tainous regions of Kurope, Asia, and N, America (being the only true 
Aovina in the New World); rare in N. Africa; and in India con- 
fined to the Himalaya. M. Degland inclines to the opinion that a 
larger and smaller race exist, the former inhabiting a colder region ; 
but this much needs confirmation. We ean perecive no difference 
between British and Himalayan examples. 

The Ag. MOGILNIK, or * Imperial Eagle’ of Temminck (dy. heliaca, 
Savigny), inhabits generally a warmer climate than AQ. CHRYSAETOs, 
and is extensively diffused over the mountainous regions of S. KE. 
Kurope, Asia, and N. Africa, including those of India (being the 
chrysactos of Dr. Jerdon’s Catalogue of the birds of S. India). 
In Europe it has been observed so far north as in Jutland; but never 
in the British islands. 

t. AQUILA NEVIA. (Spotted Eagle.’) Inhabits Europe, Asia, 
and Africa; being common in the hilly parts of India, and even in 
the Bengal Sundarbans. Very rare in N. Kurope; but has been shot 


(for the aneedote is eurrent of all of them,) dropping the £ shell-fish ’ upon a stone ; 
and of th bird's mistak nye th ; philosopher’ | ald pate for one ; but here the case 
is reversed : for the stone is taken up and dropped on the eges ot the Ostrich. 
In his account of the British Carrion Crow, Mr. Mudie remarks—“ There 
are modern instances of the story of the ancient philosopher who was killed by 
a Crow mistaking his head for a stone, and dropping an Oyster on it in order to 
break the shell. One of these was seen by the celebrated Watt. A Crow caught 
up a er b, rose with it to a considerable height, and dropped it—not on the 
head of a modern philosopher, or he might have come off more safely than the 
Tt) nt one, but ona stone, and descended to her feast.” Again, ‘Mr. S Iby 
remarks, of the H rode cs wv,  T have rm peatedly observed one of these birds 
to soar up to a considerable height in the air, with a cockle or mussel in its bill, 
and then dr a it Upon the reek, in order to obtain the contents.” Anecdotes 
of Crul . performing the game feat are recorded in Cabanis’ ‘ Journal fuer 
Ornitholigie,’ Vol. LT] (1844 oy): so that there is no particular reason to dis 
a assertion of the Nroruron dropping a stone on the eggs of the 
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near the town of Schleswig, and has even been known to breed in 
Lreland. 

There are two aflined species in India, AQ. WAsTATA, nearly as 
large but less robust, and AQ. FULVESCENS, distinct from ‘Ag. 
w-eviorpES of Africa® (the ‘ Wokhab’ noticed in p. 149), which is 
smaller and more robust,—a miniature of Ag. MoGILNIK. Neither 
of them has been observed in Europe. 

EvuroLMArros FAscratus. (fuleo Bonellit, de la Marmora.) Inha- 
bits the southern parts of Europe, with Asia and N. Africa ; being 
replaced in 8. Africa by Ev. BeLticosus: in India and Ceylon con- 
fined to the hilly parts, where far from rare. 

Hrerarrus pennatus. Inhabits E. Europe, Asia, Africa, India 
generally, and Ceylon: differme very little (if at all) from H. Morpn- 
Norpes of Australia: a rare species in Europe. Prot. Schlegel doubts 
the proper hal nila f of this bird : : it is not uncommon 1 Lidia, prey- 
ing much on domestic Pigeons. 

6. HALIAETUS ALBICILLA. ( ‘ White-tailed Eagle.)  Inhabits 
Kurope (chiefly to the northward), and Siberia: unknown in India 
(but replaced by Il, rULVIVENTER): has been observed in Greenland, 
and North Africa; being, for the most part, migratory in North 
Kurope, though not in Britain. 

G. Panprion waLtartus. (‘ Osprey.’) Of universal distribution ; 
the Australian only differing but slightly. Common in India ; and 
migratory in the far north. 

7. Fatco canpicans. (Falco gyrfaleo; ‘Gyr Faleon.’) An 
Arctic species, very rare in temperate regions: the Shangar of 
Indian falconry seems to denote it, as a bird of excessively rare oc- 
currence in the Punjab. Some writers separate from it an Icelandic 
race, either as a distinct species or variety, respecting which there is 
much difference of opinion. 

The F. sacer, Schlegel (40 danarius apud Temminck and Gould), 
avery rare species In Kast Europe, seems to belong properly to 
Middle Asia, and occurs rarely in the Himalaya. 

The F. LANARIUS, Schlegel, an inhabitant of the South East of 
Kurope, differs very slightly from the Indian F, svaavr, Gray. 

8. Fanco perearinus. (‘ Peregrine Faleon.’) Inhabits Europe, 
Asia, North Africa, if not also North and South America: the South 
African race smaller; and the Australian F. Macrorus (melanogenys 
of Gould) very nearly aflined. Common in India; also a nearly 
affined species, F. PEREGRINATOR, Which resorts more to the hills, 
and is the 1 ruber indicus of Aldrovand. Although the Indian and 
also the North American races are considered different from the 
European by some, we doubt the existence of any permanent distine- 
tion whatsoever. 

9. Hyvorriorcuts suBpBuTeo. (Falco subbuteo ; the ‘ Wobby.’) 


* Vide Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. xxiv, 255. 
+ M. Degland even distinguishes F. canpicans, F. IsLtanpicus, and F. ayr- 


FALCO: while Dr. Schlegel admits F, GYRFALCO, F, CANDICANS, and F, CANDICANS 
ISLANDICUS,” 
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All Europe, Asia, and Africa ; migratory : common in the Tlimalaya ; 
rarer in S. India; a cold weather visitant in Lower Bengal, together 
with an aflined species, H. severus. Both are somewhat crepuscu- 
Jar in habit.* 

10. Erytirorcs vesrertinus. (Falco rufipes ; the ‘ Red-footed 
Faleon.’?) Europe, Asia, and.N. Africa: rare in Britain : not unecom- 
mon in India, in large flocks, which visit Lower Bengal during the 
rainy season. 

KE. cencurts. (Falco tinnunculoides of Vieillot.) Resembles £, 
VESPERTINUS in structure and habits, and both appear to be exclusive- 
ly insectivorous, seizing their prey on the ground and not habitually 
on the wing (like the ‘ Hobby ’). Geographical range also similar, 
or nearly so; but this has not been known to stray into Britain. 
Both are migratory. 

11. Liruoranco xsaton. (Faleo e@esalon ; the ‘ Merlin.’) Inha- 
bits Kurope, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Persia, N. Africa, Ss. Africa 
(A. Smith), N. America (rare): but has not hitherto been met with 
in India; though likely to occur in the N. W., as especially in the 
Punjab: migratory; though in Britain within the limits of the 
island. 

12. Tinnenevtvs anavupartivs. (Falco tinnunculus ; the * Kes- 
trel.’) All Europe, Asia, Africa, with the great Asiatic archipelago. 
Very common in India, sometimes in large flocks. The commonest 
bird of prey in England and France. 

18. Astur paLumpartus. (‘ Goshawk.’) Europe, Asia, and N. 
Africa: rare in Britain; much commoner in Scandivania, and generally 
over Europe, where migratory : common in the Himalaya. 

l4. Accrerrer Nnisus.  (‘Sparrow-hawk.’) Europe, Asia, and 
N. Africa: common in the hilly parts of India; rare in the plains, 
where abundantly replaced by Micronisus BAbIus. Migrates parti- 
ally in northern regions.t 

15. Muitvus reaauis. (IL vulgaris; ‘ Kite.) Europe, Siberia, 
Asia Minor, N. Africa; unknown in India, but abundantly replaced 
by M. Govinpa (which differs little from M. arer of E. Europe 
and W. Asia, and from M. arrinis of Australia). Migratory in 
Scandivania. 

1G. Navcrervs reurcatvs. (‘ Swallow-tailed Kite.’) An Ame- 
rican bird, which has twice been met with in Great Britain, but in 
no other part of Europe. 

17. Burro vencanis. (‘Common Buzzard.’) Europe, N. Africa, 
Asia Minor: higher mountains of India; being common in the 
W. Himaliya, rare in the Nilgiris, and replaced on the plains by B. 


* This fact has been noticed by Captain Drummond of H. susputEo. Vide 
Ann, Mag. Nat, Hist, 1843, p. 423, 


_t There is a nearly affined race in the Malay countries, Acc. NISOIDES, dis- 
tinguished by having a white throat with three distinct dark stripes, and no 
rufous on the under-parts of the adult male. In other respects, quite similar 
to Acc. NIsus; and by no means to be confounded with Acc. vincatus, which 
likewise has the throat-stripes, , 
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CANESCENS. Rare, and to the northward and far west only, in 
America: mostly migratory in Scandinavia. 

18. ArcuipuTreo LAGoruUS. (Buteo lagopus ; ‘Rough-legged Buz- 
gard.’) Northern regions generally: all Europe, migratory: N. and 
S.(!) Africa. Unknown in India. 

19. Pernts aprvora. (‘Honey Buzzard.) Europe, Asia, N. 
Africa: migratory. In India common (if identically the same), in 
addition to P. crisTata.* 

20. Circus mruareosus. (‘ Marsh Harrier.’) Europe, Asia, N. 
Africa: very common in India. Migrates in Scandinavia. 

21. Crrous cyangeus. (‘ Hen Harrier.) Europe, Asia, Africa : 
the American C. uLtatNosus barely, if at all, separable. In India, 
common in the sub-Himalayan region and its vicinity: being replaced 
southward by C. Swarnsontt (pallidus of Sykes). 

22. Circus crneraceus. (C. Montaguis ‘ Montagu’s Harrier.’) 
Europe, 8S. Asia, Africa: very common in India.t 

The CrrcaetTus GALLICUS is a bird of South Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, which is common in India, and has been killed in Denmark ; 
but never in the British islands. 

23. Buso maximus. (‘Eagle Owl.) Europe, Siberia, China, 
Asia Minor, Babylonia, Barbary; Himalaya? If so, very rare. 

24. Scops Atprovanni. (‘Scops eared Owl.’) Kurope, Asia 
Minor, N. Africa: migratory. In India replaced by affined species ; 
more especially Sc, BAKKAM@NA (the Scops suaia et pennata of 
Hodgson), which seems to be generally diffused over the country. 
No, 24 is admitted in the Catalogue of species from Nepal and Tibet 
presented to the British Museum by Mr. Hodgson; but referring 
doubtless to a grey specimen of the BAKKAMa@Na.t 

25. Scorps asto. (Strix asio; ‘American \lottled Owl’: Mr. 
Yarrell’s preface.) A North American bird, of which a pair were ob- 
served in England, and one of them shot. 

26. Asro orus. (Otus vulgaris ; ‘ Long-eared Owl.’) Europe, 
N. Africa, Asia Minor, N. Asia, N. America: in India, confined to 
the Himalaya, where not uncommon. 

27. <Asio Bracuyotus. (Otus brachyolus ; ‘Short-eared Owl.’) 
Europe, Asia, Africa, N. and 8S. America:$ migratory. Common in 
India. 

28. Srrm FLAMMEA. (‘ White or Barn Owl.’) Europe, Africa, 


* In the crestless or sub-crested Indian specimens (adults), there is a marked 
tendency to the development of three dark stripes on a white throat, as in the 
ASTUR TRIVIRGATUS and sundry other Indian species. Can such be of a hybrid 
race between P, APIVORA and P. CRISTATA? 

+ Mr. Yarrell gives one instance of Nos. 21 and 22 interbreeding; the male 
being of the latter species. Vide his description of the ‘ Hooded Crow,’ 


+ Gradations from the grey to the chesnut-coloured varieties of Sc, BAKKA- 
MENA may be seen in the museum of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 


§ The American has recently been distinguished by the name Bracuyorus 
Cassini: but we are unaware upon what grounds. Sir W. Jardine remarks, of a 
collection from the Bermudas, “ Circus CYANEUS and OTUS BRACHYOTUS We cane 
not distinguish from European specimens,” (‘ Contributions to Ornithology.’) 


Marcu, 1857. x 
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Asia Minor, Babylonia: unknown in India, where abundantly replaced 
by Srr. JAVANICA. 

29. Syrnium atveo. (8. stridulum ; ‘ Tawny Owl.’) Europe, N, 
Africa, Asia Minor, N. Asia to Japan (Temminck). 8. NIVICOLUM, 
common in the W. Himalaya, rarer eastward, is barely separable. 

30. NycTea NIVALIS. (Surnia nyctea; ‘Snowy Owl.’) Arctic 
regions: rare in mid-Europe and in the United States of America.* 

31. Surnra FuNEREA. (‘Hawk Owl.’) Northern regions of 
both continents: rare in middle and 8. Europe. Has been known to 
stray so far south as Bermuda. 

32. ATHENE PstLopAacTyLA. (Noctua passerina; ‘ Little Owl.’) 
Europe, N. Africa, W. Asia, Afghanistan, N. W. Himalaya. A much 
larger species than the true ATH. PASSERINA (Strix acadica of Tem- 
minck) of N. Europe, which has not been observed in the British 
islands. 

33. Nyerane Tenamaumt. (Noctua Tengmalmi ; ‘ 'Tengmalm’s 
Owl.’) Northern regions of both continents; rare in N. and S8. 
Europe. Is aflined to No. 31.+ 

34, Lanxrus excusitor. (‘Great Grey Shrike.’) Europe, chiefly 
northward ; common in Lapland: W. Asia (Mesopotamia) ; N. Africa 
(if L. Mertpronawts has not been mistaken for it). The N. American 
L. SEPTENTRIONALIS and L. EXCUBITORIDEs considered distinct. Re- 
placed in India by L. LanToRA. 

35. ENnnectiornts cotiturto. (Lanius collurio; ‘ Red-backed 
Shrike.’) Europe, Africa, W. Asia, 8S. Siberia : migratory. 

36. ENNeEcTIORNIS RUFUS. (Lantus rufus; ‘ Woodchat Shrike.’) 
Europe, all Africa: migratory. 

37. Buraris arisora. (Muscicapa grisola; ‘Spotted Fly- 
eatcher.’) Europe, W. Asia, N. Africa :{ migratory. 

38. Musctcara arricarinna. (‘ Pied Flycatcher.’) Europe, 
N. Africa: migratory. 

The M. aLsico.iis, another European species, is cited from Arabia 
by Prof. Schlegel ; and the EryrnrosrerNa PARvA, or ‘ Robin Fly- 
eatcher’ of E. Europe, is abundantly replaced in India by the nearly 
affined E. nevcura. 

39. CrincLus aquaticus. (‘Common Dipper.’) Inhabits Europe, 
W. Asia (vicinity of ‘Trebizond and Erzeroum), and also the western 
part of Siberia ; but is replaced in the Himalaya by C. astaricus. 

40. Turpus visctvorvs. (‘ Missel Thrush.’?) Europe, W. Asia: 
its representative in the W. Himalaya appears to be constantly a 
little larger and has more of the whitish hue upon the outermost 


* It has been known to occur, however, so far south as the Bermudas, where 
two were shot in October, 1846! “ They were observed sitting on a prostrate spar 
in a little sandy bay, and were mistaken for Gulls.” (Wedderburn, in Jardine’s 
* Contributions to Ornithology.’) 


Dsl A specimen obtained in February, which had lighted on a schooner, 150 
miles N. N. W. of the Bermudas.” (Jardine’s * Contributions to Ornithology.’) 


+ The Prince of Canino s eee m , 7 
+ dhe Frince of Canino separates the Cape species as ‘RICAN tes 
btm arate: » Ce species as B. aFRICANA. Comptc 

Rendus, XX XVIII, 652. iii : 
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tail-feathers ; upon which slight differences, M. Homeyer distinguishes 
it by the name T. Hopasont. 

41. Orvocixcta Wurrer. (Turdus Whitei ; ‘White's Thrush.’) 
A Siberian species, according to the Prince of Canino, with 1+ tail- 
feathers! Distinct from the very similar O. pauma of India (from 
the Hindustani word Dama, equivalent to ‘Thrush’), with which it 
has been supposed identical.* 

42. Turpus pinants. (‘ Fieldfare.) Europe, W. Asia: mi- 
gratory. One specimen has been killed at Saharunpur.t In the 
Himalaya generally, replaced by T. aTro@unanis, a common bird of 
N. Asia, w hich occasionally strays into Europe and has been obtained 
so far west as in Denmark ; in this country it occurs sparingly in 
Lower Bengal during the cold season. ‘I. Fuscatus of Pallas 
(Naumanni of Temminck), another species inhabiting Siberia and 
Japan, and straying rarely into Europe, has been once obtained in 
Nepal. 

43. Turpvus musicus. (‘Song Thrush.’) Europe, Siberia, W. 
Asia, Egypt, Barbary. 

44, ‘Turpus tiacus. (‘ Redwing.’) Europe, W. Asia, Barbary ; 
has been observed in large flocks in Kohat. Migratory: breeding in 
the extreme north. 

45. Turpus ee A. (¢ Blackbird.’) Europe, W. Asia, N. Africa, 
Madeira; Afghanistan ? Kashmir? China? We have seen females 
from Afghinistén and Chusan, which we could not distinguish from 
the common European Blackbird ; and are assured of its being common 
in the mountains surrounding Kashmir, at from 10,000 to 13,000 feet 
elevation. The Prince of Canino has recently distinguished a nearly 
affined “ MERULA DACTYLOPTERA ”’ from Syria.t 

Pe Turpvus or MERULA SIMILLIMA of the mountainous parts of 

. India and M. Kinnistt of those of Ceylon, though nearly affined, 
are sufficiently well distinguished from’ the Blackbird of Europe. 
In the Himalaya generally, the latter is replaced by M. BoULBoUL 
(peciloptera of Vigors), which is not unfrequently brought in cages 
to Caleutta, where known as the ‘ Kastura.’ 

46. Turpus rorquatus. (‘ Ring Ousel.’) Europe, Asia Minor, 
N. Africa: migratory. Replaced in the Himalaya by 'T. ALBOCINC- 
TUS. 

47. Pycnonorus auriGcaster. (Turdus aurigaster ; ‘ Golden- 
vented Thrush.’) A true Bulbul, the Col d’or of Levaillant ; common 
in Africa, and once only obtained in England; otherwise unknown in 
Europe.§ 

48. Ortotvus Gatpuna. (‘Golden Oriole.’) Europe, W. Asia 
(Mesopotamia), N. Africa: migratory. Rare in Britain. Replaced 
in India by O. KuNDOO. 


* Comptes Rendus. 
+ Now in the India-house museum, London, 
t Comptes Rendus, t. XLIII. 412. 
§ Another African Bulbul, the P, opscurvus, has been observed in Adanlusia, 
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49, Orocetes saxatitis. (Petrocincla  saxatilis; § Rock 
Thrush.’) Europe, W. Asia, N. Africa: migratory. Very rare in 
Britain. Replaced in India by O. CINCLORITYNCHA., 

The Perrocossypics CYANEvS of Europe seems undistinguishable 
in Afghanistan, Kashmir, and the Punjab ; but is replaced further 
east by P. arrixis, and generally over Hindustan by P. panopv, 
which is very closely aflined. . 

50. Accentor atpinus. (¢ Alpine Accentor.’) Europe : espe- 
cially replaced by A. NIPALENSIS and A. VARIEGATUS in the Himals aya, 
where severat-other species inhabit. Another Acecentor in Siberia, 
which has been killed in Austria, A. MONTINELLUS, is replaced by A. 
Hurront in the W. Himalaya and by A. stropuiatus in Nepal and 
further eastward. 

51. AccentoR MopuLaris. (‘ Hedge Accentor.’) Europe, W. 
Asia. 

52. Erytuaca rubecuna. (* Robin.) Europe, W. Asia, N. 
Africa. 

53. CyanecuLta wort. (Phenicura suecica; * Blue-throated 
Warbler.’) Europe, W. Asia, Japan (Temminck), N. Africa; rare in 
Britain: migratory: abundantly replaced in India by C, svrcrea, 


and in middle Asia, Afghanistan, &., by S. CERULECULA (cyane of 


Eversmann) ; the first known by its pure white pectoral spot, which 
spot is always deep ferruginous in the Indian bird, and is wanting in 
that from middle Asia.* 

54. Rvricr.La PH@NICURUS. Sp eng ruticilla ; ‘ Redstart.’) 
Europe, W. Asia, Siberia (Schlegel), Japan, (Temminck,) N. Africa: 
migratory. Replaced in Sindh and Afghanistén by R. puayicur- 
oes, which is probably the pira@nicurvs noted from Nepal. There 
are numerous Himalayan species ; and one, R. RUFIVENTRIS, is gene- 
rally diffused over India. 

55. Ruriem.a tiriys. (Phanicura tithys ; * Black Redstart.’) 
Europe, N. Africa, W. Asia (or there perhaps confounded with the 
aflined R. EryTHROPROCTA of Gould), 

56. PRATINCOLA RUBICOLA. (Savicola rubicola; ‘ Stone-chat.’) 
Europe, N. Africa, Japan (Lemminck.) In India ‘yeplaced by the 
nearly affined Pr. typIcA, and in Sindh also by Pr. LEUCURA, as in 
S. Africa by Pr. Pastor. 

57. PRATINCOLA RUBETRA., (Savicola vrubetra ; * Whinchat.’) 
Europe, N. Africa, Arabia (Schlegel): migratory. Erroneously 
assigned to India. | : 

D8. SAXICOLA HNANTHE. (‘ Wheatear.) E urope, W. Asia, 
plains of Upper India, N. Africa, Arctic regions, Greenland! Migra- 
tory. 


* In the Naumannia, Vol. V. (1855,) as we learn from the * Natural a 
Review,’ for January, 1857, four kinds of CyangcuLa are distinguished, by the 
names suecica, orientalis, ¢ lichrosterna, and Wolf. One of them is probab ly the 
leucocyana of Naumann. The Prince of C; nino, however, recognises as many as 


tive, if not six spec ies (or distinct races) : j of then 
8 ; regarding the ludian as one ol thel. 
Vide ¢ Comptes Rendus, Ve AXAXY LIL, p. % t B 
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There are several other Indian Wheatears, all of of which are dif- 
ferent from those of Europe, excepting S. LEUCOMELA; but S. sTapa- 
ztxd is replaced in India by 8S. ATROGULARIS, and S. Leveura by 
S. LEUCUROIDES (opistholeuca of Strickland), which oceurs likewise in 
N. E. Africa.* 

59. LocustrTeLia RAYE. (NSalicaria  locustella; ‘ Grasshopper 
Warbler.) Europe, Asia, N. Africa: migratory. Has once been 
obtained in Central India, and once in Lower Bengal ; where an 
aflined species, L. RUBESCENS, is not uncommon. Both specimens 
are in the Calcutta museum. 

GO. ACROCEPITALUS ARUNDINACEUS. (Salicaria turdoides ; ‘Thrush- 
like Warbler.’) Europe, N. Africa, Arabia (Schlegel), Japan (‘Tem- 
minck) ; rare in Britain: migratory. Replaced in India by Acr. Brun- 
NESCENS. 

G1. CaLtamopytTa puraanitis. (Salicaria phragmitis; ‘ Sedge 
Warbler.) Europe, Asia Minor, S. Siberia (Schlegel), N. Africa : 
migratory. 

G2. Pseuponuscrnta savit. (Salicaria luseinioides; ‘Savi’ s 
Warbler.) 8. Europe, N. Africa ; rare in Britain: migratory. 

G3. ACROCEPHALUS SALICARIUS. (Salicaria arundinacea » © Reed 
Warbler.) Europe, N. Africa: migratory. This, with Acr. panus- 
mris and Ack, MEDIUS, are replaced im India by Ack. puMETORUM 
and ACR, AGRICOLUS. 

Gt. EryriropyGia GALActoTEs.  (Salicaria galactotes ; ‘ Rufous 
Sedee Warbler.’) Africa, 8. Europe (chietly Spain) ; very rare in 
Britain. Appertains to a strictly African genus, of which this species 
only visits Europe in summer, 

65. Lescrnta pnttomena. (Philomela luseinia; Nightingale. ) 
Europe, N. Africa, Asia Minor: migratory. Replaced i in Persia by a 
nearly affined species (lu. Mason? seu Sylvia philomela of Tem- 
minck ?), which is often brought to India as a cage-bird, where 
termed Bulbul bosta. . 

GG. SYLVIA  ATRICAPILLA.  (Curruca atricapilla; ‘ Blackeap 
Warbler.’) Europe, W. Asia, Arabia (Schlegel), Japan (Temminck), 
all Africa. One killed in Java (‘Temminck), 

G7. SYLVIA WORTENSIS. (Curruca hortensis ; ‘ Garden Warbler.’) 
Europe, N. Africa: migratory. 

GS. SyLvraA CINEREA. (Curruca cinerea: ‘Common White- 
throat.’) Europe, Asia Minor, Arabia (Schlegel), N. Africa: migratory. 

G9. Synvia curruca. (Curruca sylviella ; ‘ Lesser White- 
throat.’) Europe, Asia, Africa: migratory. Common in India; and a 
nearly affined but larger species in 8S. India, 8. arrinis (Curruca 
cinerea apud Jerdon). 

70. SyYLvtaA oRPHEA. (Curruca orphea; ‘ Orpheus Warbler.’) 
Europe, N. Africa, Arabia (Schlegel) ; rare in Britain : migratory. 
The Indian race seems to differ only in having a somewhat longer 
bill: inhabiting both Upper Hindustan and 8. India. 


* S. STAPAZINA is noted by Dr. Schlegel from the Altai and Dauria; 5, LEu- 
cura from Arabia ; and 8, sTAPAZINA and §, aurita from Arabia Petraa. 
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71. Puytioscorvs stpmatrix. (Sylvia sibilatriv; ‘ Wood 
Warbler.’) Europe, Asia Minor, N. Africa: migratory. 

72. Puynnoscorus trocuitus. (Sylvia trochilus; ‘ Willow 
Warbler.’) Europe, Asia Minor, N. Africa ; W. India (apud Gould, 
but needs confirmation): migratory. Hlas been known to stray to 
N. America. 

73. Puytiopnevste uteronars. (Sylvia hippolais ; ‘ Melodious 
Willow Warbler.’) Europe, N. Africa; rare in Britain: migratory. 

74. Puyitoscopus rurus. (Sylvia rufa ; ‘ Chitt-chatl’) Europe, 
Asia Minor, N. Africa: migratory. 

75. Metizorpuitus provineraLis. (JL. dartfordiensis ; * Dart- 
ford Warbler.’) $8. Europe (8. France, 8. England), Barbary. 

7G. Reavurvs ecristatus. (‘ Golden-crested Regulus.’) Europe, 
N. Asia, Japan, W. Asia, Barbary: partially migratory. Replaced 
in the W. Himalaya by R. HIMALAYENSIS. 

77. Reauivs 1anicaprtius. (‘ Fire-crested Regulus.’) Europe, 
N. Africa: rare in Britain. 

78. Reaurores proreauivs. (Regulus modestus ; ‘ Dalmatian 
Regulus.’) Asia; very rare in Europe: one specimen obtained in 
Dalmatia and another in England. Common in India, with several 
affined species. 

Here may be mentioned that the CristrcoLa sCH@NIcoLa of 8, 
Europe, N. Africa, Mesopotamia, Xc., is abundantly replaced in India 
by the barely distinguishable C. CURSITANS. 

“79. Parus Mason. (‘ Great Tit.’) Europe, N. Asia, Japan, 
N. Africa. Replaced in India, Ceylon, and Java, by P. cryerevs, 
and in the Himalaya also by P. MonTICOLUS. 

8O. Parus crrutevs. (‘ Blue Tit.) Europe, N. Asia, Japan, 
China, Formosa. 

81. Parus crisratrus. (‘ Crested Tit.’) Europe, Siberia ; local 
in N. Britain. 

82. Parus ater. (‘ Cole Tit.’) Europe, Siberia, Japan, Formosa. 
Replaced in Nepal by P. @Moptvs. 

83. Parus patusrris. (* Marsh Tit.’) Europe, Siberia. 

St. Orires caupatus. (Parus caudatus ; ‘ Long-tailed Tit.’) 
Europe, N. Asia, Japan. 

85, CALAMOPHILUS BIARMICUS. (‘ Bearded Tit.’) Europe, abun- 
dant in Holland, and on the reedy borders of the Black and Caspian 
Seas. The Prince of Canino distinguishes a C. srprricus from 
Kamtschatka.* 

86. AMPELIS GARRULUS. (Bombycilla garrula;  * Bohemian 
Waxwing.’) Northern regions. (Many visited Algeria in 1841.) 

87. Moractnna yarrenim (* Pied Wagtail.’) Europe; chiefly 
Britain and Seandinavia in summer. Replaced in India by M. 
LUZONIENSIS (/eucopsis of Gould and alboides of Hodgson. ) 

88. MOoraciia ALBA. ‘ White Wagtail.’) Europe, N. Africa; 
rare in Britain. Replaced in India by M. puKHUNENsIS. 


* Comptes Rendus, t. XLIIL, 413, 
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89. CaLonpaTes suLpuHUREA. (Jofacilla boarula; ‘ Grey Wag- 
tail.’) Europe, Asia; Africa, Malay countries, Australia? Migratory 
within the British islands: common in India. 

90. Bupyres FLAVA. (Motacilla flava ; ‘ Grey-headed Wagtail.’) 
Europe, N. Africa; rare in Britain: migratory. Leplaced in India 
by B. viripts. 

“91. Bupyres Rayr. (Motacilla Rayi; ‘ Ray’s Wagtail.’) W. 
Europe, N. Africa ; common in Britain: migratory. 

92, Prpasres triviaLis. (Anthus arboreus ; * Tree Pipit.’) Europe, 
N. Asia, Japan, W. Asia, N. Africa; Himalaya (but much confound- 
ed with the common P. agilis of India): migratory. 

93. ANTHUS PRATENSIS. (‘ Meadow Pipit.’) Europe, N. Asia, 
Japan, Asia Minor, W. India (Gould), Nepal (Hodgson, Gray); one 
specimen received from Pegu. 

94. Anriuvus opscurus. (4. petrosus; ‘Rock Pipit.”) Europe, 
Siberia, Japan. Replaced in the Himalayan region by A, CERVINUS, 
which is likewise found in Europe. 

95. CorypaLia Ricuarpt. (Anthus Ricardi ; ‘ Richard’s Pipit.’) 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa ; common in India; very rare in Britain. 

The C. CAMPESTRIS, a common European bird which even abounds 
in the southern parts of Sweden, but has not hitherto been observed 
in Britain, is also common in parts of India. 

96. Orrcorys Anpestris. (Alauda alpestris; ‘Shore Wark.’) 
N. America chiefly, though not very rare in N. Europe. In Kashmir 
replaced by O. PENICILLATA; and a species recently distinguished as 
O. Lonarrosrris has been obtained near Agra.* 

97. ALAUDA ARVENSIS. (‘Sky Lark.’) Europe, N. Asia, N. 
Africa, Asia Minor. <A specimen killed in Bermuda! We happen 
to know that the late M. Audubon turned loose a number of birds of 
this species in the United States, but have seen no notice of their 
having multiplied. Generally replaced over India by A. MALABARICA, 
and in the Himalaya by A. pULCIVOX (at once distinguished by the 
relative proportions of the wing-feathers.) , 

98. GaLertpaA cristata. (Alauda cristata; ‘Crested Lark.) 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa; rare in Britain ; common in India, where 
known as the Chandul. 

99. ALaupA aARBOoREA. (‘Wood Lark.’) Europe, Asia Minor, 
N. Africa. 


* There is also an O. BrLoBa (Ruppell, dbicornis of Ehrenberg) from Arabia ; 
and the Prince of Canino separates the N. American bird as O, connuta, and 
again the Mexican as ©. cuHRrysoLaMa. (Comptes Rendus, tom. xxxviii, 64-5.) 
As regards the European, Major Lloyd remarks, that—“ until the few last years 
this bird, whose proper home is the high north, was not included in the Scandi- 
navian fauna; but recently it has been met with, as well in Eastern Finmark, 
as on the western coast of Scania, where, indeed, upwards of fifty were shot 
during the winter or spring of 1849. It has been found in a few instances in 
Denmark.” These ‘Horned Larks’, appertain generally to cold regions; though 
QO. BILOBA would seem to be an exception. Certain of them are the only representa- 
tives of the Lark family in the New World; where the A/auda Spragui of 
Audubon is now ascertained to be nota Lark, but a Pipit of the genus Cory- 
DALLA, according to the Prince of Canino, while M. Schlater forms of it his 
new genus NEOCORYS, 
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100. Canrenpretta pracuypactyLa. (Alauda brachydactyra . 
‘Short-toed Lark.) S. Europe, Asia, N. Africa; rare in Britain - 


extremely common in India, where currently known to Europeans as 


the ‘ Ortolan,’ 
The CertTHtLavpa pEsERTORUM of Spain and N. Africa inhabits 


Sindh: and the AMMOMANES LUSITANIA occurs in the deserts of 


N. W. India, being replaced further south by A. PHt@Nicura 

LOL, CEeENTROPHANES RAPPONICUs. ( Plectrophanes lapponicus : 
‘Lapland Bunting.’) Arctic regions chietly. Very rare in Britain. 

102. PrecrropHANEsS NIVALIS. (‘Snow Bunting.’) Arctic re- 
gions : a winter visitant in Britain; in America observed so low as in 
the Bermudas, and some have been known to rear their young in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire (Peabody. ) . 

103. EsmpertzaA Mittraria. (‘Common Bunting.) ~ Euro; 
W. Asia, Arabia (Schlegel), Barbary. 

104, Experiza scua@sicttes. (* Black-headed Bunting.’) Europe 
S. Siberia, Barbary. 

105. EMBERIZA CITRINELLA. 3.4 ‘low Bunting.’) Europe, to 
beyond the polar circle: replaced in the W. Him: alava by FE. prrny- 
ORNIS. an inhabitant also of Siberia, which oceurs rare ly in W. Europe 

106. Emperiza cirtus. (‘Cirl Bunting’) — 8. Europe, Asia 
Minor, Barbary. 

07. EmpBertza HoRTULANA. (¢ Ortolan Bunting.’) Europe, Asia 
Minor: replaced in 8S. and W. India and in Afghanistan by E. 
BuCHANANT. 

‘he E. cra of S. Europe 1s common in the W. Himalaya ;* and 
KE. rustiia, which seems to be plentiful in Sikhim, has occasionally 
been observed in Europe, even so far west as Leyden. E. rucara of 
N. Asia, Japan, and common in the W. Himalaya, occurs sometimes 
in considerable numbers in Lower Bengal. E. MELANOCEPHALA ot 
S. Europe is common in parts of India, 

_ FRINGILLA C@LeBs. (* Chaffinch.’) Europe, Siberia. (The 
Barbary and Madeira species distinct.) 

LOO. =F RINGILLA MONTIFRINGILLA. (‘ Mountain Finch.’) Europe, 
N. Asia, Japan, Asia Minor, Afghanistan, Kashmir, W. Him: alaya; a 
winter visitant in Britain, The E Juropean MONTIFRINGILLA NIVALISs 
has been obtained at Kandahar. 

110, Passer Monranus. ( ‘ Tree Sparrow.’) Europe, Asia (com- 
moner to the eastward), Siberia, Tibet, Sikhim, Arakan. Malayan 
peninsula, Java, China, Japan. | j | 

111. Passer vowesri Us. (‘* House Sparrow.’ ) Europe, Asia, N. 
Africa; the Indian race (P. indicus of Jardine and S$ elby) differing 
slightly from the Europe an in the ~ maleness of the females sh yong, 
the much more albesce t hue of the lower-parts, and bright rufous 
colouring on the back of the adult male. 

The PASSER SALICARIUS (vel hispaniolensis) of Barbary and the 
hern parts of Europe, Asia Minor, Bokhara, and Afghanis tin, 
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visits the Peshawur valley and Kohat in large flocks, being every- 
where more highly gregarious than P. pomesticvs, P. PETRONTA 
(v. Perronia stuLtTa), also of 8. Europe and N. Africa to Madeira ; 
is common in Afghanistan. 

112. Liagurrnus catoris. (Coccothraustes chloris ; ‘ Greenfinch.’) 
Europe, Asia Minor, N. Africa. 

113. CoccoTHRAUSTES VULGARIS. (‘ Hawfinch.’) Europe, Siberia, 
China, Japan (gu. C. saponicvs, Schlegel ?) 

114. CARDUELIS ELEGANS. ( * Goldtinch.’) Europe, Asia Minor, 
(Trebizond), Barbary. Replaced in middle Asia (inclusive of the 
W. Himalaya) by C. CANICEPS. 

115. CurysoMITRIs sPINUS. (Carduelis spinus ; ‘ Siskin.’) Eu- 
rope, Siberia, Japan: a winter visitant chiefly in Britain, breeding in 
the far north. 

116. LinoracannaBina. (‘ Common Linnet.’) Europe, Siberia, 
Japan, Asia Minor, Barbary. 

117. Lrvora canescens. (‘ Mealy Redpole.) Northern re- 
ions chiefly, Greenland, Japan: an irregular winter visitant in Britain. 

118. Lixora rinarnia. (‘Lesser Redpole.’) Circuit of northern 
regions ; a common winter visitant in 8, Britain.* 

119. Lrsyora montium. (‘ Mountain Linnet.’) Europe, N. Asia, 
Japan: N. or 8. Britain, according to season: replaced in Afghanis- 
tan by L. BREVIROSTRIS. 

The CARPODACUS ERYTHRINUS, which is rare in the N. E. of 
Europe, is a common winter visitant over the greater part of India. 

120. Pyrruvia vuieaRis. (* Bullfinch.’) Europe, W. Asia. 
(The Japanese and two Himalayan species distinct.) 

121. SrropinopuaGa ENUCLEATOR. ( Corythus enucleator ; 
‘ Pine Grosbeak.’) Circuit of northern regions: rare in Britain ; 
common in Scandinavia. Some try to separate this bird in N. America, 

22. Loxra curvirostrRa. (‘Common Crossbill.’) Cireuit of 
northern regions; all Europe; Afghanistan : an irregular visitant in 
Britain: in America it has been obtained so far south as in the 
Bermudas. A much smaller species inhabits the Himalaya, the L. 
HIMALAYANA. 

123. Loxra pirropsirraccs. (‘ Parrot Crossbill.’) Europe, 
Siberia: rare in Britain; much commoner in Scandinavia. 

124. Loxra Brrascrata. (‘ European White-winged Crossbill.’) 
N. Europe and Asia. Himalaya (Gould): rare in Britain. 

125. Loxta teucoprera. (‘ American White-winged Crossbill.’) 
N. America; very rare in Europe. 

126. AGELAIUS PH@NIcEUS. (‘ Red-winged Starling.’) N, 
America: a rare straggler in Britain. 

127. Srurnus vutearis. (‘Common Starling.’) Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Azores: common in the Himalaya and N. India, Kashmir, 
Afghanistan, &c., as in Britain, VV. B—An Afghan specimen, assign- 
ed to St. UNICOLOR, appertains to the present species, being an 


cr 
5 


* “ Lryarra MInoR. Stragglersin November and March ” in the Bermudas! 
(Jardine’s ‘ Contributions to Ornithology.’) 


Marcu, 1857, Z 
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old male with the pale specks obsolete: the true Sr. uNtcoLor of 
Sardinia, Barbary, &c., is very distinct and much less bright in its 
glosses. 

128. Pastor rosevus. (‘ Rose-coloured Pastor.’) Europe, Asia, 
and Africa: common in India; rare in Britain. | 

129. Freeitus gracutus. (‘ Chough.’) High mountains and 
sea-cliffs of Europe, Asia, and Africa: common in high Central Asia, 
the Himaliyas, Afghanistan, &e.; as is also the Pyrruocorax 
ALPINUS of the Swiss Alps and Pyrenees. 

130. Corvus corax. (‘ Raven.’) Circuit of northern regions : 
rare in N, Africa, Punjab, Kashmir, Afghanistan ; the Tibetan species 
considered distinct, but probably on insufficient evidence. 

131. Corvus coroner. (‘Carrion Crow.’) Europe, Afghanistin, 
(Pushut), Japan (apud Temminck.)—Replaced in India by C. cutt- 
NATUS. 

132. Corvus corntrx. (‘ Hooded Crow.’*) Europe, Asia Minor, 
Afghanistan, Japan (Temminck), Barbary. Considered by some to 
be identical in species with No. 131. 

133. Corvus rrverLecus. (‘ Rook.) Europe, N. and W. Asia, 
Afghanistan, Peshawur valley, Kashmir: replaced in China and 
Japan by C, PASTINATOR. 

134. Corvus MONEDULA. ( ‘ Jackdaw.’) Europe, Siberia, Barbary, 
W. Asia, Peshawur valley, Kashmir. 

135. Prea caupata. (‘ Magpie.) Europe, W. Asia, Siberia, 
EK. N. America, China? Japan? Replaced in Afghanistan and W. 
Tibet by P. BacTRIANA, in E, Tibet by P. Borranensts, in China and 
Japan (?) by P. Mepta, and in Barbary by P. MAURITANICA. 

136. GARRULUS GLANDARIUS. (‘ Jay.’) Europe, N. Africa? 
(G. MELANOCEPHALUS is the species which inhabits Barbary.) Re- 
placed in the Himalaya by G. BIspEcULARIs and G. GULARIS. 

137. NUCIFRAGA CARYOCATACTES. (* Nuteracker.’) Europe, 
Siberia, Kamtschatka: rare in Britain : replaced in Kashmir by N. 
MULTIMACULATA, and generally over the Himalaya by N. NEMISPTLA. 

138. Dryoscorpus MArTiUs. (Picus martius; ‘ Great Black 
Woodpecker’.) Europe, Siberia, Asia Minor: very rare in Britain. 

139. Gecrnus virtpis. (Picus viridis ; ‘Green Woodpecker.’ ) 
Europe, W. Asia, Barbary: replaced in the Himalaya by G. occrrt- 
TALIS and other species. : 

140. Prous Masor. (‘Great Spotted Woodpecker.’) Europe, 
Asia Minor: replaced by the aftined P, NUMIDICUS in Barbary, in 
the W. Himalaya, &c., by P. utaLayanus, and in the E. Himalaya 
by P. DARJELLENSISs. F 

l41. Prous mivor. (‘ Lesser Spotted Woodpecker.’) Europe, 
Siberia, Barbary. 

_ ie. Yunx rorquiita. (‘ Wryneck.’) Europe, Asia, N. Africa, 
China, Japan, Kamtschatka ; common in India, as in Britain: 
migratory. 


* In Orkney this name is applied to the small Gull, Larus ripipunpvs ! 
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143. CertHidA FAMILIARIS. ( * Common Creeper.’) Circuit of 
northern regions, all Europe, ae replaced in the W. Himaléya 
by C. uimMaLayANa, in Nepal by C, NIpALENsis, and in Sikhim by 
C. DISCOLOR. 

144. TroaLopytes vouLGarts. (‘ Wren.’) Europe, W. Asia, 
Barbary : replaced by TR. SUBHEMACHALANA in the Himalaya gene- 
rally (and there is a second species, TR. PUNCTATUs, in Sikhim), and 
in Japan by Tr. FumiaaTus. With these exceptions, the type is 
proper to the New World, where the group is largely developed. 

145. Upvupa Epops (! Hoopoe.’) Europe, Asia, Africa; a com- 
mon winter-visitant in Lower Bengal, but generally replaced by a 
nearly affined race in Upper Hindustan and 8, India. 

146. Srrra cmusra. (S. europea.) Britain, France, Middle and 
S. Europe: replaced by 8. europea, L. (uralensis of Lichtenstein,) in 
Scandinavia, Siberia, &c., and in the Himalaya by S. ciNNAMOVENTRIS. 

The Srrra syrraca, or ‘Rock Nuthatch’ of 5. E. Europe and Asia 
Minor, or a species of similar habits (most probably the same), 
inhabits Afghanistan: and the TicnopRoMUs MURARIUs, or Wall 
Creeper of 8. Europe, is very common in the Himalaya, Afgha- 
nistan, &e. 

147. Cucutvs canorus. (‘ Common Cuckoo.’) Kurope, Asia, 
Africa, Malay countries: common in the Himalaya, visiting the 
plains during the cold season. 

148. OxyLopuus GLANDARTUs. (Cuculus glandarius ;) ‘ Great 
Spotted Cuckoo.’) S. Europe, N. Africa ; rare in Britain: migratory. 
Replaced by two congeners in India, 

149. Coccyzus amertcanvs. (‘ Yellow-billed American Cuckoo.’ ) 
N. America: a rare straggler in Britain. 

150. Coractas Garruta. (¢ Roller.’) Europe, Africa, W. Asia, 
Afghanistan, Kashmir, Sindh, Punjab; migratory in Europe; and 
rare in britain. 

151. Merops arraster. (‘ Beeeater.’) Europe, Africa, W. Asia, 
Afghanistan, Kashmir, Sindh, Punjab? migratory in Europe, and 
rare in Britain. 

152. Atcrepo tsprpa. (‘ Kingfisher.’) Europe, N. Africa, 
W. Asia: replaced in India by A. BENGALENSIs. 

153. CERYLE ALCYON. (Aleedo aleyon; ‘ Belted Kingfisher.’) 
N. America: a rare straggler in Britain. 

154. Hirunpo rustica. (‘ Swallow.’) Europe, Asia, Africa 
migratory: common in the plains of India during the cold season. 

155. Hirunpo vurpica. (‘ Martin.’) Europe, Africa, Asia, 
(Siberia ;) somewhat rare (or local ?) in India: migratory. 

156. Hirunpo riparta. (‘Sand Martin.’) Europe, Asia, 
Africa, N. America; migratory: in India local, and mostly replaced 
by H. sinensis. 

The H. rupgsrris of 5. Europe is common in the high moun- 
tains of India; and there is a diminutive of it also in the H. con- 
coLor of Sykes. 

157. Proane purrurea. (Hirundo purpurea ; ‘ American Pur- 
ple Martin.’) N. America: a rare straggler in Britain. 
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158. Cypsgivs apus. (‘Common Swift.’) Europe, N. Africa, 
W. Asia, Afghanistan: migratory. 

159. Cypsetus mELBA. (C. alpinus: ‘ Alpine Swift.’) High 
mountains (chiefly) of Europe, Asia, and Africa : tolerably common in 
the Himalaya, Central India, Nilgiris, and Ceylon: rare in Britain. 

The ACANTIYLIs CAUDACUTA, or large Spiny-tailed Swift of the 
Himalaya, has once been shot in England, according to Mr. Gould. 

160. CaprimuLeus Evropxus. (‘ Night-jar.’) Europe, N. Afri- 
ca, W. Asia; Siberia and Kamtschatka (Pennant:) migratory, 
Several species inhabit India. ) 

161. Patumsus rorevatus. (Columba palumbus ; ‘Ring Dove.’) 
Europe, N. Africa, W. Asia ; migratory in Scandinavia. Replaced 
in the W. Himalfya by the barely separable P. castortis. 

162. ConumMBA Nas. (‘Stock Dove.) Europe, N. Africa, W. 
Asia; migratory in Scandinavia. Replaced byan affined species in India. 

163. ConumBa tivia. (‘ Rock Dove.’) Europe, N. Asia to 
Japan, N. Africa: abundantly replaced in India by the barely separa- 
ble C. INTERMEDIA. 

164. Turtur avritus. (Columba turtur; ‘Turtle Dove.’) 
Europe, N. Africa, Asia Minor: migratory. Replaced by T. Rupt- 
coLus, (Pallas, v gelastis of Temminck ?) in the W. Himalaya, and 
by 7. meena generally over the country. 1. B. The 'T. GELAsTIs 
(Temminck), identical with the Japanese race, has been obtained in 
the North of Sweden ; and a race aflined to T. Aurrrus inhabits Upper 
Egypt, T. IsABELLINUs. 

165. Ecropistes MiGratorivs. (‘ Passenger Pigeon.’) A rare 
straggler from N. America. 

166. PHastanus coLcntcus. (‘Common Pheasant.’)  Indige- 
nous to Mingrelia, and all the hilly country about the Black and Cas- 
pian seas: an introduced species over Europe generally. 

167. ‘TeTRAO UROGALLUs. (‘ Capercali.’) Europe, N. Asia, Cau- 
casus and ‘Taurus. 

168. Tretrrao Terrrx. (‘ Black Grouse.”) Europe, N. Asia, Cau- 
easus and Taurus. 

169. Lagoprvs scoricus (‘ Red Grouse.”) British islands ex- 
clusively (though recently introduced into Switzerland). Believed by 
many to be a local variety of the continental L. anBus (v. subalpinus 
v. saliceti.) 

170. Lacorus metus. (LZ. vulgaris; ‘ Ptarmigan.’) Snowy 
mountains of Europe, W. Asia, and N. America. Unknown in the 
Himalaya, where no bird of the Grouse tribe has been observed. 

Ai STARNA CINEREA (Perdix cinerea ; ‘Common Partridge.’) 

Europe, 8. Siberia, Asia Minor; Mesopotamia ? Persia ? Egypt ? a 
near congener lately discovered in ‘Tibet. . 

172. Prerpix rvura. (‘ Red-legged Partridge.’) Europe only, 
Madeira (introduced ?). Introduced into Britain. ; 

173. PERDIX PETROSA. (‘ Barbary Partridge.’) N. Africa, S. 
Europe, Caucasia. Introduced into Britain. 


4. ORTYX vinorytaya. (‘ Virginian Colin.’) Introduced from 
N. America. 
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175. Corurntx veLta@aris. (‘Common Quail.’) Europe, Asia, 
Africa: chiefly migratory. Abundant in India, though Mr. Gould 
considers the race of this country to be distinct. 

176. Turnixanpatusica. (tlemipodius tachydromus ; ‘ Andalu- 
sian Hemipode.’) 8S. Europe, N. Africa, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia ; 
a rare straggler in Britain; replaced in India by three other species, 
but more especially by 7. Dussumiert and 7. Sykesi. 

177. Orrs rarpa. (‘Great Bustard.’) Europe, Asia Minor, 
Tartary, to beyond Lake Baikal (Pennant.) The race extirpated in 
Britain, though stray birds occasionally find their way there. 

178. Trrrax campestris. (Otis tetrar; ‘ Little Bustard.’) 
Europe, N. Africa, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, extreme N. W. of India 
(Peshawur valley.) 

179. Hovpara MACQUEENIT. (Otis Macqueenii; ‘ Macqueen’s 
Bustard.’) N. W. of India, Afghanistan, &. Very rare in Europe. 

180. CurRsoRius EuRoP#us. (‘ Cream-coloured Courser.’) Africa, 
W. Asia: very rare in Britain. 

1Sl. QCipienemus crepirans. (‘ Great Plover.’) Europe, Asia, 
Africa: common in India. 

182. GLaReEOLA TorQuATA. (‘Collared Pratincole.’) Europe, 
Africa, W. Asia: rare in Britain: replaced in India by the nearly 
aflined GL. ORIENTALIS. 

183. PuLuviatis apricartus. (Charadrius pluvialis; ‘ Golden 
Plover.’) Europe, W. Asia, N. Africa. Replaced by a distinct species 
in India, and generally over Asia, Africa, and Oceanica, the PL, LON- 
GIPEs. 

184. EupRoMIAs MORINELLUs. (Charadrius morinellus ; ‘Dottrel.’) 
Europe, N. Africa, W. Asia: migratory. 

185. CHARADRIUs HIATICULA, (‘ Ringed Plover.’) Europe, N. 
Asia, Japan, Greenland. 

186. Cuaraprius cantranus. (‘ Kentish Plover.’) Europe, 
Asia: not uncommon in India. 

187. CHARADRIUS PHILIPPINUs. (Ch, minor; ‘ Little Ringed 
Plover.’) Europe, Asia, N. Africa: rare in Britain; exceedingly 
common in India, CH. PYRRHOTHORAX, a very common Indian species, 
is known in Europe as a straggler. 

188. CALipRis ARENARTIA. (‘Sanderling.’) Circuit of northern 
regions, N. and 8. Africa, N. Guinea: rare in India (so far as observ- 
ed hitherto ; but probably not so along the sea-coast.) 

189. SquaTaROLA HELveTICA. (Sq. cinerea; ‘ Grey Plover.’) 
Circuit of northern regions, Japan, Java, N. Guinea, Australia: 
tolerably common in India. 

190. VaANeLLUS cristatus. (‘ Lapwing.’) Europe, N. and 
middle Asia, N. Africa; common in N. India, Sindh, &c., but not 
seen in Lower Bengal. 

191. Srrepstras interPREs. (‘ Turnstone.’) Inhabits all sea- 
coasts, from the equator to the poles : common along those of India. 

192. Ha#Marorus ostrauecus. (‘ Oyster-catcher.’) Circuit of 
northern regions, to the equator, if not further south: not rare along 
the shores of the Bay of Bengal, &c. 

193. Grus crineREA. (‘Common Crane.’) Europe, Asia, N. 
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Africa: migratory : now rare in Britain: common in India during the 
cold season, 

194. Arpea cinEREA, (‘Common Heron.’) Europe, Asia, N, 
and 8. Africa: common in India. 

195. ArpraA purPUREA. (‘Common Heron.’) Europe, Asia, 
Africa: common in India. 

196. Heropias atBpa. (Ardea alba; ‘ Great White Heron.’) 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa: very rare in Britain: very commen in India, 
though the race is considered different by some. 

197. Heropias Garzerra. (Ardea garzetta; ‘ Little Egret.’) 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa: exceedingly rare in Britain: very common 
in India. 

198. Heropras pusuncus. (Ardea russata ; § Buff-backed Heron.’) 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa: exceedingly rare in Britain: very common 
in India. 

199. Arprota comata. (Ardea comata; ‘Squacco Heron.’) 
Europe, W. Asia, Africa, replaced in India by A. LEUCOPTERA. 

200, Arpetra MiNnuTA. (Botaurus minutus; ‘ Little Bittern.’) 
Europe, all Africa, W. Asia, Himalaya, Kashmir ; replaced in Lower 
Bengal by A. sinensis, and more abundantly by A. CINNAMOMEA, 
which is common throughout India. 

201. Boraurus sretnarts. (‘Common Bittern.’) Europe, 
Asia, all Africa: common in India. 

202. Boraurus LentiGrNosus. (‘American Bittern.’) A rare 
straggler from America. 

203. Nycrircorax Garpent. (‘ Night Heron.’) Europe, Asia ; 
Africa, N. America (? Species at least barely separable): very com- 
mon in India. 

204. Crconta ALBA. (‘ White Stork.’) Europe, Asia, N. Africa, 
migratory: common in India during the cold season in immense 
flocks in Lower Bengal. 

205. Crconta Nigra. (‘ Black Stork.’) Europe, Asia, N. Africa : 
not uncommon in India. 

206. PLATALEA LEvcoRODIA. (‘White Spoonbill.’) Europe, 
Asia, all Africa: common in India. 

207. FALcINELLUS LaNnEUS. (‘ Ibis faleinellus ; ‘Glossy Ibis.’) 
Europe, Asia, Africa, N. and 8. America, Australia: very common in 
India, 

208. Numenrus arguata. (‘Common Curlew.’) Europe, N. 
Africa, Asia (to Japan), Malasia: very common in India. 

209. NUMENIUS Pumopus.  (*‘ Whimbrel.’) Europe, Asia, N. 
Africa : common in India, along sea-coast and estuaries. 

210. NUMENIUS BOREALIS. (‘Esquimaux Curlew.’) <A rare 
straggler from N. America. 

211. ‘Toranus ruscus. (‘ Spotted Red-shank.’*) Europe, Asia ; 
common in India. 

212. Toranus canrprts. (‘Common Red-shank.’) Europe, 
Asia: very common in India. 


° , * . ‘ = ° i e 
Why spotted ? ‘ Dusky Redshank’ is much better; while ‘Spotted’ applies 
rather to No. o12, each Ww 1ts sunmumer plumage. 
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213. ‘Toranus Bartramr. (‘ Bartram’s Sandpiper.’) A straggler 
from America: one specimen obtained in N.S. Wales! 

214. Toranus Fuiavires. (‘ Yellow-shanked Sandpiper.) <A 
straggler from America. 

215. Acrivis ocuropvs. (Tolanus ochropus; ‘Green Sand- 
piper.) Europe, Asia, N. Africa: very common in India. 

216. Acritis GLAREOLA. (Totanus glareola; ‘ Wood Sand- 
piper.’) Europe, Asia, Africa, from Lapland to the Cape of G. Hope ; 
Java, &c. : exceedingly common in India. 

217. Acritis wuypoLevcos. (TLotanus hypoleucos; *‘ Common 
Sandpiper.’) Europe, Asia: exceedingly common in India. 

218. Acrivis Macunarius. (Zotanus macularius; ‘ Spotted 
Sandpiper.’) A rare straggler from America: one killed in Algeria ! 

219. Toranus Girortis. ( ‘ Green-shank.’) Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia; stragglers obtained in N. America: very common in 
India. 

220. Receurvirostra avocetra. (‘ Avoeet.’) Europe, Asia, all 
Africa: not rare im India. 

221. Himanrorus canprpus. (/I. melanoplerus ; ‘ Black-winged 
Stilt.) Hurope, Asia, all Africa : common in India. 

222. Limosa eGocepnana. (L. melanura; ‘ Black-tailed God- 
wit.’) Europe, Asia, N. Africa, Australia: very common in India, 

223. Limosa rura. (‘ Bar-tailed Godwit.’) Europe, N. Africa, 
W. Asia: Nepal (Hodgson, Gray), Java and ‘Timor (Temminck). 

224. Puitomacnus puGNAX. (Machetes pugnax ; ‘Rulf’)  Ku- 
rope, Asia, N. Africa: common in India. 

225. ScoLopax rustTrIcoLa. (‘ Woodeock.’) Europe, Asia, N. 
Africa: very common in the Himalaya, not rare in the Nilgiris, more 
so in the highlands of Ceylon; a specimen occasionally shot in 
Lower Bengal. 

226. Gatrttnaco saprtnt. (Scolopax Sabini ; ‘Sabine’s Snipe.’ ) 
A very rare European bird, and hitherto only met with in Europe ; 
indeed chiefly in the British islands. 

227. Gaiinaco MAsor. (Scolopax major ; ‘ Great Snipe.’) 
Europe, W. Asia, Barbary: replaced in the Himalaya, &e., by G. 
NEMORICOLA and G. SOLITARIA. 

228. GALLINAGO scoLopactnus. (Scolopax gallinago; ‘Com- 
mon Snipe.’) Europe, Asia, N. Africa: very common in India. 

229. GALLINAGO GALLINULA. (Scolopax gallinula ; ‘ Jack Snipe.’) 
Kurope, Asia, Barbary : common in India. 

230. MAcrornaMpPuvs GrRiseus. (‘ Brown Snipe.’) N. America 
chiefly ; rare in Europe; replaced in India by M. SEMIPALMATUS. 

231. TrinGa suBarqguata. (‘Curlew Sandpiper.’) Cireuit of 
northern regions, to beyond the equator; Australia! Very common 
in India. 

232. TrrnGa canutus. (‘ Knot.’) Circuit of northern regions : 
rare in India, 

233. TrrnGga ruFEscEeNs. (‘ Buff-breasted Sandpiper.’) A strag- 
gler from America. 
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234. TRINGA PLATYRHYNCHA. (‘ Broad-billed Sandpiper.’) Eu- 
rope, Asia; Sumatra, Borneo, Timor (Temminck): not uncommon in 
India: rare in the U.S. of America. 

235, Trica minuta. (‘Little Stint.’) Europe, Asia: very 
common in India. 

236. Trivga Temminckil. (‘ Temminck’s Stint.’) Europe, Asia, 
N. Africa: common in India. 

237. Trinaa pusiLua. (Vide Preface.) A straggler from America. 

238. ‘Trrov@a Scuinzu. (‘Schinz’s Sandpiper.’) A straggler from 
America. 

239. Trrvaa pecToraLis., (‘Pectoral Sandpiper.’) A straggler 
from America. 

240, Trincga aupIna. (Tringa variabilis ; ‘Dunlin.’)  Aretic 
regions; circuit of northern regions; Japan; Timor (Temminck) ; 
Guiana : not rare in India. 

241. Tringa MaritiMaA. (‘Purple Sandpiper.’) Arctic regions ; 
Europe ; N. America. 

242. Puatarorus Funicarius. (‘Grey Phalarope.’) Circuit of 
northern regions : one specimen obtained near Calcutta. 

243. Lopipes HyperBoREUS. (Phalaropus hyperboreus; ‘Red- 
necked Phalarope.’) Circuit of northern regions: one specimen 
obtained near Madras, another in Nicaragua, and a pair in the Ber- 
mudas. 

244, Crex pratensis. (‘Landrail.’) Europe, Asia, N. Africa; 
common in Afghanistan, rare in the N. W. of India: a specimen 
obtained in the Bermudas. 

245. PorzaNna MARUETTA. (Crex porzana ; ‘ Spotted Crake.’) 
Europe, Asia, N. Africa: common in India. 

246. Porzana pusitna, (Crex pusilla ; ‘Little Crake.’) Europe, 
N. Africa, W. Asia, Japan : Nepal ( Hodgson), 

247. Porzana Batttonit. (Crex Baillonii ; ‘ Baillon’s Crake.’) 
Europe, Asia to Japan, all Africa: exceedingly common in India. 

248. Rauivs aquaticus. (‘ Water Rail.’) Europe, N. Africa, 
W. Asia : replaced in India by a nearly aflined race, R. 1npicus. 

249. GALLINULA cHLoRoPUs. (‘ Moorhen.’) Europe, Asia, all 
Africa : common in India. 

250. Furtca atra. (‘Common Coot.’) Europe, Asia, N. Africa 
(where found additional to F. cristata): America and Javanese 
species distinct : common in India. 

251. ANSER CINEREUS. (Anser ferus ; ‘Grey-lag Goose.’) Europe, 
and Asia: common in India. 

252. ANsER seGETUM. (‘ Bean Goose.’) Europe, Asia, N. Africa, 
Greenland. 

253. ANSER BRACHYRHYNCHUS. (‘ Pink-footed Goose.’) Europe, 
N. Asia: Punjab (rare ?) 

254. ANSER ALBIFRONS. (‘ White-footed Goose.’) Circuit of 
northern regions. 

255. BrRNICLA LEUCOPSIS. (Anser leucopsis ; ‘ Bernicle Goose.’) 
N. Europe and Asia, Greenland, Hudson’s Bay, 
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256. BeRNICLA BRENTA. (daser forquatus; ‘ Brent Goose.’) 
Cireuit of northern regions. 

257. BERNICLA RUFICOLLIS. (dAnser ruficollis ; ‘ Red-breasted 
Goose.’) N. Asia, chiefly : rare in N. India. 

258. CHENALOPEX @GyptTracus. (Anser e@gyptiacus ; ‘ Egyptian 
Goose.’) Africa, S. Europe. 

259. PLECTROPTERUS GAMBENSIS. (Anser gambensis; ‘ Spur- 
wing Goose.’) Straggler from Africa, 

260. BrRNICLA CANADENSIS. (Axnser canadensis ; ‘ Canada Goose.’) 
N. America chiefly, Greenland: in Britain accidental (if not escaped 
from confinement, or the descendants of such). 

261. Cyanxus Musicus. (Cygnus ferus ; ‘ Hooper Swan.’) N. 
Europe and Asia; N. Africa; migratory: one specimen obtained in 
the valley of Nepal.* 

262. CyG@Nnus BEWICKIT. (‘ Bewick’s Swan.’) Europe, Siberia. 

263. Cyanus oLtor. (‘ Mute Swan.’) Europe, N. Asia, W. Asia, 
N. Africa: the wild still common in Seandinavia, but not in Britain. 

264. CYGNUS IMMUTABILIS. (‘Polish Swan.’) Europe, N. 
Asia ? 

265, Casarca ruTILA. (Zadorna rutila; ‘ Ruddy Shieldrake.’) 
Europe and Asia, N. Africa (replaced in S. Africa by C. CANA): very 
common In India. 

266. 'TaADORNA VULPANSER. (‘Common Shieldrake.’) Europe, 
Asia, N. Africa: common in the Punjab; not rare in Lower 
Bengal. 

267. SPATULA CLYPEATA. (Anas clypeata; ‘Shoveller.’) Circuit 
of northern regions, N. Africa: tolerably common in India. 

268. ANAS STEPERA. (‘ Gadwall.’) Circuit of northern regions ; 
Barbary: tolerably common in India. 

269. Awas acuta. (‘Pintail Duck.’) Cirewt of northern re- 
gions, Barbary : very common in India. 

270. Anas Boscuas. (‘ Wild Duck.’) Circuit of northern re- 
gions, Barbary : in India confined to Sindh, Punjab, and the Hima- 
laya and its vicinity ; replaced southward by A. P@CILORHYNCHA, 

271. ANAS QUERQUERDULA. (‘ Gargany.’) Europe, Asia, N, 
Africa: very common in India. 


* Mr. Yarrell’s figure of this bird does not convey a correct impression of it, 
as seen alive. Its carriage of the neck is totally unlike that of the Mute Swan. 
This and other Trumpeter Swans have the neck abruptly much thickened 
towards its lower portion, and the thickened part lies flat upon the back com- 
monly, while the slender portion of the neck rises from the middle of the back 
and is carried erect. The Hooper never raises his wings and arches the neck 
like the Mute Swan: and when paddling along at full speed, nearly the whole 
neck is thrown flat backward, two or three inches of it only being carried erect ; 
imparting a most characteristic appearance to the bird. This peculiar carriage, and 
the frequent plaintive but not unmusical cry, Kuk-koo-koo, render the living bird 
more conspicuously different from the Mute Swan, even than appears from com- 
parison of dead specimens. Each has a grace of carriage of its own; and the 
poet Wordsworth, from familiar observation of the Hooper in the lake district, 
remarks that it as much excels a Thames Swan in elegance, as the latter excels 
a domestic Goose,—which however is more than we are disposed to accede to, 


Marcu, 1857. 4a 
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972, Anas crecca. (‘Teal.’) Europe, Asia, Barbary; com- 
mon in India. 
- 9 . . = — 
273. ANAs penenore. (‘ Wigeon.’) Europe, Asia, N. Africa 


amie 


common in India. 


274. Anas AMERICANA. (‘American Wigeon.’) Strageler from 
N. America. 


975. SOMTAERIA MOLLISSIMA. (‘ Eider Duck.’) Arctic regions 
chiefly. 
276, SomATEeRIA pDIsPpaR. (‘Steller’s Western Duck.’) Aretie 


regions, chielly N. of Asia. 

277, SomaTeria specrabinis. (‘King Duck.’) Arctic regions 
chiefly : 

978. OmDEMtA FuscaA. (‘Velvet Scoter.’) Cireuit of northern 
regions ; Barbary 

279, ODEMIA NIGRA. (‘Common Scoter.’) Europe, N. Asia, 
Barbary. 

280. OrpeMtA Persprcitnata. (‘Surf Seoter.’) N. America 
chiefly, rare in Europe. 

298l. Funiauna rurina. (‘ Red-crested Whistling Duck.’) Eu- 
rope, Asia, N. Africa: common in N. India; not rare in Lower 
Bengal, during the coldest part of the year. 

982. FULIGULA FERINA. (‘Pochard.’) Circuit of northern re- 
gions, Barbary : common in India. 

283. FuLiaguta nyroca. (‘ Ferruginous Duck.’) Europe, Asia, 
N. Africa: common in India. 

284. FoLiguta Marita. (‘Seaup Duck.’) Cireuit of northern 
regions : Punjab, Sindh, Nepal. 

285. Futiauna Martiorpes. (‘ American Seaup.’) Straggler from 
America. 

286. Fortauna cristata. (‘Tufted Duck.’) Europe, Asia, 
Barbary : common in India. 

287. HARELDA GLACTALIs. (Fuligula glacialis ; ‘ Long-tailed 
Duck.’) Cireuit of northern regions, chie fly far north. 

288. Cranauta(?) utsrriontca.’ (Muligula histrionica ; ‘ Harle- 
quin Duck.’) Cireuit of northern regions, chiefly far north. 

289 CLANGULA GrLAucIoN. (fF ‘wligula clangula ; ‘Golden Eye.’) 
Circuit of northern regions, N. Africa : Sindh, Punjab. 

290. CLANGULA ALBEOLA. (4 uligula albeola; ‘ Buffel-headed 
Duck.’) N. America chiefly, much rarer in E urope. 

291. MERGELLUS ALBELLUS. (Mergus albellus ; ‘Smew’) Cir- 
cuit of northern regions ; W. Asia, Sindh, Punjab, Oudh ; apparently 
not rare along the Punjab rivers. 

292. Merevus cucuntatus. (‘Hooded Merganser.) N. Ame- 
ap chiefly, rare in Europe, or alle contined to the far north. 

293. Merraus serrator. (‘ Red-breasted Merganser.’) = Cir- 
cuit of northern regions, Barbary. 

204. Mrr@us MERGANSER. (‘Goosander.’) Circuit of northern 
regions: not rare in the Himal: iya; rare in Central India (JZ. orien- 
talis of Gould.) 
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995. Poprcers crisTatus. (‘Great-crested Grebe.’) Europe, 
Asia, all Africa, America; the Australian barely separable: Himalaya, 
Bengal Sunderbans. Perhaps commoner than generally suppose id in 
India, from its secluded habits and the great diflie ulty of procuring 
specimens. 

296. Poptcers RUBRICOLLIs. (* Red-necked Grebe.’) Cireuit of 
northern regions, W. Asia. 

297. Popicers cornutus. (‘Sclavonian Grebe.’)  Cireuit of 
northern regions, W. Asia. 

298. Popicers Auritus. (‘ EKared Grebe.’) Cireuit of northern 
regions, W. Asia, Barbary, Falkland Islands P 

299. Popicers puiipprnsts. (P. minor; ‘Little Grebe.’) 
Europe, Asia and its islands, N. Africa: very common in India. 

300. CoLyMBUS GLACIALIS. (‘Great Northern Diver.’) — Cir- 
euit of northern regions. 

301. CoLyMBus arcricus. (‘ Black-throated Diver.’) Cireuit of 
northern regions. 

302. COLYMBUS SEPTENTRIONALIS.  (‘ Red-throated Diver.’) 
Circuit of northern regions. 

303. Unita tTRomLLE. (‘Common Guillemot.’) Circuit of nor- 
thern regions. 

304. Unta Brunnicutr. (‘ Brunnich’s Guillemot.’) Circuit of 
northern regions, chiefly far north. 

305. Urta rinauia. (VF. lachrymans; ‘ Ringed Guillemot.’) 
Circuit of northern regions ? Snitzbergen, Ke. 

306. GRYLLE GR@NLANDICA. (Uria grylle; ‘ Black Guillemot.’) 
Cireuit of northern regions. 

307. Arctica ALLE. (Aergulus melanoleucos ; ‘ Little Awk.’) 
Circuit of northern regions, chieily far north. 

308. FRratrercuLa arctica. (* Puffin?) Cireuit of northern 
regions. 

309. UraMantiaA TORDA. (Alca torda ; ‘ Razorbill.’) Cireuit of 
northern regions. 

310. ALcA IMPENNIS. (‘ Great Awk.’) Circuit of northern re- 
gions, chiefly far north. 

311. PHaLaAcrocorax carbo. (‘Common Cormorant.’)  Cir- 
cuit of northern regions, Barbary: common in the Himalaya; rare 
in Central India. 

312. Pitanacrocorax GracuLus. (‘Shag.’) Europe, Green- 
land, all Africa ! 

313. SULAALBA. (‘Gannet.’) Circuit of northern regions. 8. Africa, 

The circumstance of a Pelican having been found dead upon the 
coast of Durham has already been noticed. 

314. SyLocuenrmon caspta. (Slerna caspia: Caspian Tern.’) 
Warmer regions of the old World generally, Australia (S. strenuus, 
Gould): not rare in parts of India; but doubtful as occurring in 
Lower Bengal. 

315. THALassEUs Boystt. (Sterna Boysti; Sandwich Tern.’) 
Kurope, Africa, and America. 
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$16. Srerna parapisea. (St. Dougalli; ‘ Roseate Tern.’) 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia: coasts of India. 

317. Sterna urrunvo. (‘Common Tern.’) Europe, Asia. 
Africa: 8. India, Ceylon. 

318. Srerna arctica. (‘ Arctic Tern.’) N. Europe, America. 

319. HyprocneLipon inpica. (‘ Sterna leucopariea ; * Whis- 
kered Tern.’) Europe, Asia, Africa, Malay countries ; very common 
in India. 

320. GELOCHELIDON ANGLICA. (Slerna anglica; ‘ Gull-billed 
Tern.’) Warmer regions of the Old World, extending also to 
America; Java: common in India. 

321. STERNULA MINUTA. (Ster na minuta; ‘ Lesser Tern.’ 
Northern hemisphere ; replaced in 8S. America and Australia by 
nearly affined species: common on the west-coast, and in parts of 
S. India. 

322. HyprocueLipon FissIpes. (Serna fissipes ; ‘ Black Tern.’) 
Europe, W. Asia, Africa; rare in N. and C. Europe, 

323. HypbrocnEeLIpon Levcoprera. (Sterna leucoptera ; ‘ White- 
winged Tern.’) Europe, N. Africa, Madeira, W. Asia. 

324, ANovs sToLipA. (Sterna stolida ; ‘Noddy Tern.’) Of 
general distribution, over the warmer parts of the ocean: common in 
the Indian seas. 

325. Onycnoprion FULIarnosus. (Slerna fuliginosa ; ‘ Sooty 

Tern.’) Very generally distributed, like the last; Bay of Bengal, 

326. Xema sanryr. (Larus Sabini ; ‘ Sabine’s Gull.’ ) Northern 
regions of America chiefly. 

27. XEMA BONAPARTIT. (Larus Bonapartii; ‘ Bonapartian 
Gull.’) Straggler from America. 

328. Ruoposteruta Rossi. (Larus Rossii; ‘ Cuneate-tailed 
Gull.’) High northern latitudes, chiefly 

329. XemMaAMinuta. (Larus minutus; ‘Little Gull.’) Europe, 
Siberia, Caspian. 

230. XeEMA CAPIsTRATA. (Larus capistratus ; ‘ Masked Gull.’) 
Europe, N. America. 

331. XeMA RiIpIBUNDA. (Larus ridibundus ; ‘ Black-headed 
Gull.’) Europe, Asia, N. Africa: not rare in India, but less com- 
mon than the nearly atlined X. pRUNNEOCEPHALUS. 

332, NEMA aTeicinna. (Larus atricilla; ‘Laughing Gull.’) 
Straggler from N. America. 

333, Rissa rripactyta. (Larus tridactylus; ‘ Kittywake.’) 
Circuit of northern regions, Barbary, W. Asia. 

334. Larvs EBURNEUS. (‘ ivory Gull’.) Arctic regions 
chiefly. 

835. Larus cayvs. (‘Common Gull’) Europe, W. Asia, 
(Caspian. ) 

336. Larus IsLanpicus. (‘ Iceland Gull. ) Arctic regions chiefly. 

337. Larus Fuscus. (‘Lesser Black-backed Gull.) Atlantic, 
Mediterranean, Red Sea, Indian Ocean, Cape of G. Hope, N. Zea- 
land, Kabul (Burnes), Bay of Bengal. 
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838. Larus aRGentTatrs. (‘ Herring Gull.’) Polar regions, 
Atlantic, Mediterranean, Euxine. 

339, Larus MarRINvs. (‘Great Black-backed Gull.’) Northern 
Atlantic, Mediterranean, Caspian. 

340. Larus Giavcus. (‘Glaucous Gull.’ Arctic regions chiefly. 

341. Cararracta skua. (Lestris catarractes ; ° Common Skua.” ) 
Arctic and Antarctic (?) regions. ‘ 

342. CATARRACTA POMARINA. (Lestris pomarinus ; * Pomarine 
Skua.’) Arctic seas. 

343. CaTARRACTA PARASITICA. (Lestris Richardsonii ; ‘ Richard- 
son’s Skua.’) Northern seas. 

344. Cararracta crepuus. (Lestris Buffonii ; ‘ Butfon’s Skua.’) 
Northern seas. 

345. PRoceLnarta GLACcIALis, (‘ Fulmar Petrel.’) Arctic Ocean 
to latitude of Britain. 

346. PROCELLARIA H@sITaTa. (‘Capped Petrel.’?) Indian and 
southern oceans: a rare straggler in Britain, that has been obtained 
once only, 

347. Purrinus mMagor. (‘ Greater Sheerwater.’) Northern re- 
Sons. 

348. Purrinus anatorum. (‘ Manx Sheerwater.’) Nortbern 
regions ; stragglers occurring in the Mediterranean, Levant, &e. 

349. Purrrnus opscurus. (‘ Dusky Petrel.’) Tropical and § 
Seas ; Australia ; rare northward. 

350, THaLAsstpROMA Butwert. (‘ Bulwer’s Petrel.’) N. Africa, 
Madeira, Canaries. 

351. THanassrpromMa oceantca. (Zh. Wilsoni ; * Wilson’s Pe- 
trel’) N. and S. Oceans. 

352, 'THALASSIDROMA LEaAcuIr. (‘ Fork-tailed Petrel.’) N. 
Ocean. 

353. ‘THALASSIDROMA PELAGICA, (‘Storm Petrel.’) N. Atlantic. 


Of the foregoing series of 353 species of birds admitted as 
British by Mr. Yarrell, the whole are figured by him, excepting 
the two (Nos. 25 and 327) introduced in his preface, —the occur- 
rence of them within the British islands having been ascertained 
too late for pictorial representation. The circumstance of a Pelican 
being found dead upon the coast of Durham has since been re- 
corded; though such a bird is not unlikely to have escaped from con- 
finement : on the other hand, Pelicans of two species are far from 
being rare in the S. E. countries of E Jurope ; and one of them 
(Pelicanus onocrotalus) has several times occurred wild in France ; 
this, also, is an Indian bird of rare occurrence,* being chiefly 
African, while two other species of Pelican are common in India. 
There is also the case recorded by W. Gould of the Spiny-tailed 


* There is a specimen in the museum of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, which 
was killed near Dacca, 
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Swift (deanthylis caudacuta) : besides which, as before remarked, 
it is not shewn upon what grounds the Bimaculated Duck (fnus 
dimaculata*) is rejected from the present edition ; especially as 
this bird of northern Asia has several times been killed in France, 
and specimens of it have been obtained in the London markets, 
which were at least as prolab/y from the British fens as from the 
Low Countries ; and it being, therefore, a most likely bird to make 
its appearance sometimes, however rarely, on the British side of 
the Channel and German Ocean. The NVycticorax cayannensis was 
admitted in Mr. Yarrell’s first edition, upon the authority of a 
specimen killed near Yarmouth in Norfolk; but this too is now 
rejected, perhaps on the unhkely supposition (of Prof. Schlegel) 
that it might have escaped from captivity. 

About twenty-six species, as we have seen, of those admitted 
are stragglers from the American side of the Atlantie; with 
No. 174, which is an American species introduced by man: and 
besides these, some eight or nine other American species of birds 
have been admitted, upon evidence more or less satisfactory, as 
stragglers upon the continent of Europe; such are—Z//e/ielus 
leucocephalus (not. particularly well authenticated), WJerula migra. 
toria and Turdus solitarius (vel mini r), Totanus (vel Catoptrophorus) 
semipalmatus, Himaatopus nigricollis (im Corfu), and Ardea hero- 
dias (.’), Auser hyperboreis, Anas ( Deudroiessa) SHOUSU, and 
Fuliqula rufitorques (in England, apud Schlegel.) — Lurdius auroreus 
of Pallas, described by that great naturalist as inhabiting the 
island of Kadick, on the W. coast of N. America, has several 
times been killed in Germany, according to Prof. Schlegel; al- 
though a re-examination of the specimens (particularly one 
obtained in Silesia) he still thinks rt, Ye necessary. 

Other species included by Mr. Yarrell belong properly to the 
Polar regions ; whenee, if migratory, they rarely attain to so low 
a parallel as even the northernmost parts of Britain. Such are— 
the Gyr Faleon and the Snowy Owl, the Hawk Owl; and among 
lnsessores the Lanius ereubitor, Oticorys alpestris, and Centr hanes 
fapponicus ; with numerous aquatic birds, and the diminutive 
Lobipes hyperboreus (a wader of natant propensities). Some 
are common in Seandinavia, however rare in Britain; as the 
Great Black Woodpecker, Nuteracker, Parrot Crossbill, Pine 
Grosbeak, &e.: while others pay irregular visits (there is reason 
to believe) from the wood-clad regions of Siberia; as especially 
the <Ampelis garrulus, and perhaps Loria bifusciata. Others, 


* Erroneously identified by Mr. Yarrell and others with A. glocitans, which is 
asynonyme of A. formosa (another beautiful Duck of N. E. Asia, which we 
once procured in the Calcutta provision-bazar): and, as a result of this mal- 
identification, A. formosa in addition to A. bimaculata has found its way inte 
some of the catalogues of the birds observed in Europe. 
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again, stray occasionally from their proper home in Africa ; being 
migrants to a greater or less extent, which, however, seldom 
advance to a hivhe r latitude than Spain; sack are Oxylophus 
Krythropygia gatactotes, Lurnie andalusiea, Cursorius 
la torqu i/¢,—and even some as yet unobserved 
tus auriventer and Pleetropterus 


glandarius, 

Wei 
in the Spanish peninsula, as Pycuon 
gaumbensis, Certain of those African stragglers extend their 
habitual raneve far into Asia, as Aeophron percnopterus, Merops 
apiaster, and Coracias garrula, Some again are tolerably com- 
mon in pil ‘oximate or par allel recions of the Kurope an continent 
(even on the « opposite shore of the British channel, as Galerida 
cristata), which nevertheless are comparatively very rare in Bri- 
tain, C. @. the HLoopoe, Oriole, and W oodchat Shrike.* A few 
appear to be w: anderers from the high mount: uns of Central and 
S. Europe ; as Gyps Julvus, Accentor a m nus, it not also Cypse due 
melba ; and, again, among the oceanic birds, there are stragglers 
from the parallel of Madeira, as 7/a/assidroma Bu/weri, or even far 
southern latitudes, as Puffinus odseurus and especially Procellaria 
hesitata. M. Degland even includes, in his ‘ Ornithologie 
Europeénne,’ two species of Albatross proper to the southern 
hemisphere, upon the authority of specimens having been eap- 
tured upon the coasts of I ranece and of Norw: ay. 

Not a few of the common British species of birds r: uve east- 
ward to Afghanistan in the direction of India, but there stop 
(so far as observed hitherto), or at} most have found their w ay 
no further than the Peshawur valley and its vicinity ; being likewise 
inhabitants of Kashmir, for the most ee such are the Carrion 
and Hooded Crows,the Rook, and the Jackdaw,—also, as a remark- 
able instance, from its ereat power of wing, the common Swilt 
of Kurope, Cypselus apus: the Plerocles ulehata seems to find 
the same eastern limit; while other desert birds, as Cer/hilauda 
desertorum and Amimowanes lusitanica, ave diflused from Spain 
and N. Africa to the deserts of N. W. India: the European 
Roller and Bee-eater inhabit Sindh and the Punjab; and the 
British Wheatear is a winter vis og over much of Upper India: 
again, the Landrail is common in Afghanistin, though hardly 
known on the Indian side of the Hatin and the Europe an Little 
Bustard is not uncommon in the Peshiwur valley :+ while, as 
we have seen, the Houbara Bustard of Sindh and Afehdnistén 
finds its way occasionally even to the westernmost parts of 


Europe. 


* On the other hand, certain small land-birds are permanently resident in the 
southernmost parts of Britain, which on the continent scarcely inhabit so far 
to the northward ; as Melizophilus provincialis and Baberion cirlus, 

t In AfghAénistin, Passer salicarius and Petronia stulta are common, if not 
also Sitta syriaca ; the second of these visiting Peshdwur and Kohat. Loxia 
curvirostra has also been observed numerously in AfghAnistan. 
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Thus far, little or no doubt exists respecting the precise deter. 
mination of species : but, in attempting a statistical summary of the 
conclusions to be deduced regarding the extent of the occurrence 
of British species of birds in India, that difficulty at once pre. 
sents itself, arising from the various shades of opinion entertain. 
ed by diflerent naturalists concerning the identity or non-identity 
of certain species, as observed in the British islands and in India, 
Thus, while disregarding the laborious efforts of such tran. 
scendental Aair-splitters as the Pastor Brehm and the Cheva- 
lier Raftinesque (the “eccentric naturalist’ of Audubon), or 
merely cursorily alluding to them, we find that Mr. Gould (as 
before remarked) recognises as distinct the Peregrine Falcons, 
common Quails, and Goosanders of the two regions; while, to 
take the opposite extreme (also before cited), Prof. Schlegel con- 
siders—or did formerly consider— the Himalayan Jay” to be 
a mere “climatal variety ” of the European Garrulus glandarius. 
In this dilemma, we might select the disputed cases, and proceed 
to “split the difference ” by admitting half of them; but it will 
be more satisfactory to treat of the entire series in the following 
manner. 

Of the birds of prey, Mr. Yarrell admits 33 species, of which 
exactly two-thirds are diurnal, and one-third nocturnal. Of the 
22 diurnal, six only are inadmissible into the Indian fava, 
according to present knowledge; the Perv/s being (provision- 
ally at least) admitted. Of those six, the Nauclerus is a 
strageler from America; and the Jer Falcon is an Arctic bird, 
though apparently the Shangur of Indian faleonry. The Rough- 
legged Buzzard also is a northern bird, as regards Britain, seen 
only in winter or at the times of passage. There remain the 
Merlin, which may be expected yet to prove a winter visitant in 
the Punjab,—the common European Kite,—and the White-tailed 
Sea-eagle. The Peregrine Falcon is the only species respecting 
which doubt has been expressed, of its absolute identity in India 
and the British islands. Of eleven nocturnal species, Scops asia 
is an undoubted straggler from America: the creat Snowy Owl 
is Arctic; and such, or at least sub-aretic, must be considered the 
Surnia funerea and Nyctale Tengmalni: Scops Aldrovandi and 
Athene psilodactyla may be regarded as summer visitants only, 
wintering further south ; like the Hobby, Pern or ‘ Honey Buzzard,’ 
and one or two others among the /u/eonide. Three only are 
certainly identical in the two regions,—of which Athene psilodac- 
¢y/a is peculiar in India to the extreme N. W., with Afghanistan ; 
and, so far as the Algerian variety is at all appreciable as such, 
seems to be identical with it ;—the Asio ofvs is confined in India 
to the Himaléya,—and the 4. brachyotus is, in this country as else- 
where, migratory in considerable flocks, visiting the plains during 
the cold Season, Syrnium aluco, however, 1s barely separable from 
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§, aivicolum of the piteamays 3 and Svops Aldrorandi approxi- 
mates very closely to Se. dathamena: while Bulo maximus is likely 
to occur in the Alpine Punjab. Certain other species of diurnal 
birds of prey, which are common in India, extend more or less 
over the European continent, but do not occur in Britain. 

Of the /asessorial tribes, Mr. Yarrell includes 127 species; of 
which we may reckon 3 f as having been observed in India. Of the 
others, 5 are wanderers from America (Nos. 125, 126, 149, 153, 
and 157),and 2 may be regarded as Arctic (Nos, 9¢ and 101) : while 
the Reguloides proreguius, common in India, i is perhaps as rare in 
the west as Zvrdus pilaris is in the Himalaya. The disputed cases 
are Turdus v CIvOrUs, Passer domestici v, and may be one or two 
others,—P rati icola rubicola tor nstane e, and even flirundo rustica 
(of which we acknowledge one and not the other.) Certain other 
species of S. Europe might be added to the list, as especially the 
pretty little Wall Creepe r (Lichodroma phanicoptera,) which is 
very common, fluttering like a butterfly (as Mr. Vigne remarks,) 
on the fnee of the Himalé Ayan precipices, 

Of Pigeons, Mr. Yarrell includes five species only, one of 
them being a strageler from America. ‘The four others have re- 
presentatives or counterparts in India, more or less strongly 
distinguished, as already noticed; and perhaps so nearly akin 
that the races inhabiting the two regions would blend, if cireum- 
stances permitted of it, at least in two or more instances, as 
Columba iutermedta with C. livia, and Palumbus casiotis with 
P. lorquatus, 

Of gallinaceous birds, 11 species are made out by Mr. 
Yarrell: but they melude the Pheasant (introduced from W. 
Asia,) two kinds of Red-legged Partridge (also introduced species,) 
and the N. American Orlyer virginiana! Also a little straggler 
from the south, the Turni andalusica, upon the authority of a 
single pair having been obtained. There remain two species of 
Grouse (one of which, having been extirpated, has been restored 
from Norway,) two also of Ptarmigan, the Grey Partridge, and the 
common Quail. The Grouse and Ptarmigan have no represen- 
tatives in the Himalaya; but the European Grey Partridge has 
a remarkable counterp: wt or immediate congener in Tibet. t; and 
with respect to the Quail, which Mr. Gould regards as different 
from the Indian Quail, Mr. Yarrell rem: arks that—“ I have 
carefully examined and compared specimens from China, India, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and England; and must pronounce 
them, in spite of the extraordinary geographical range, to be 
one species: the differences between the specimens not being 
greater than are found amongst individuals from the same 
locality.” 

Of the waders (so called, though comprising many genera of 
non-wading habits,) Mr, Yarrell admits 74 species, of which at 

Marcu, 1857. BB 
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least 52 (or nearly three-fourths) are common to the two re. 


eions; including of course the stragglers on either side. Of 


the remaining 22, just half are wanderers from America - and 
the residue are Ofis tarda, Cursorius isabellinus (Afyiean,) Glareo/, 


forquata (African, but not well distinguished from 67. or/ei. 
talis, Pluviatis apricarius, Charadrius hiaticula, Ard so CH hey 
(replaced by A. /excoptera,) Scolopae major, Se. Sabin’, Linosa 


rufa, Uringa maritima, and Rallus aquatieus, Linosa rufa ig 
: . . rm 
stated by Temminck to oecur in Java and Timor; and 


/ 


there 
may be diilerence of opinion about separating Aal/us 


CUR 


from 2. agvaticus, Another contested case 1s the identity of 


the ‘Great White Egret,’ which is here assumed ; this beine 
an exceedingly rare bird in Britain, as are also the two other 
Eerets admitted by Mr. Yarrell. 

Lastly, of the web-footed tribes, Mr. Yarrell admits 103 
species, of which 51 are common to the two re@ions. Of the 
latter number, 20 appertain to the duali/e or Duck family, 
and S to the series of Terns; the remaining 5. consist- 
ing of two Gulls, a Cormorant, and two Grebes (one of the 
latter not uncontested as identical.) There is of course no Indian 
representative of the d/cadv, or Awk family of northern regions; 
nor is there of the Loons (Co/yméus ;) neither has any Petrel as 
yet been identified in the Indian seas, though at least one small 
species has been repeatedly seen (in boisterous weather) in 
the Bay of Bengal. Of the duatide, the Swans are represented 
only by a single instance of one having been obtained in the valley 
of Nepal; and of 5 Geese, one only (daser cénerevs) is Common, a 
second (A. brachyrhyuchus) is identified from one of a series of 
coloured drawings of birds made in the Punjab,—and the third 
(Bernicla ruficollis) we recognised from an unmistakeable de- 
seription of a specimen killed in Upper Hindustan, it being 
undoubtedly of extreme rarity. The Goosander and the Smew 
represent the Mergansers (albeit the identity of the former with 
the European bird has been questioned;) and, of the re- 
maining dnatide, the Sea Ducks are only represented by 
Clangula glaucion in the N. W. of India, while the ordinary 
Ducks comprise 9 species which are common to the two regions, 
and the Pochards comprise as many as 6 species, 

The details into which we have been led will, it is hoped, 
render Mr. Yarrell’s ‘ History of British birds’ a very useful work 
of reference to the student of Ornithology in this country ; and, 
as it is desirable to indicate the chief authorities which have been 
consulted in the course of this essay, more especially in tracing 
the geographical range of species, we now, by way of conclu- 
sion, subjoin them :— 


‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society? London, From 1830-31. 
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© The Annals and Magazine of Natural Hisi ry,” Srom January, 
iSt2. perl 

© Revue Zoologique par la Socicté 
{S38, Paris, 

‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” from 1832. Cal- 
cutta. (Comprising numerous ornithological memoirs, &e.) 

. The Ma a8 Journal of L if yature and Science, Vols. »s 
XI., XIL, XLIT., (1839 to 1844.) Madras. 

‘Cutalogue of the Birds in the Museum of the Asiatic So- 
cicty.” Caleutta, LSo2. 

A Catalogue of the Birds dit the Museum of the Tlonw ble Kast 
India Company? Nol. 1, 1854. Additional portion received, 
as far as p. O10. 


Cuvierienne ;’ from January, 


A Cu hal Ogue of the Syne iC mel 18 and Drawings of Mammalia and 
birds of Ne {/ WA and Ti} bet, prese ated by LB, /1. Hodgson, Lsq., 
lo the British Museum? Lo! idon, LS 46, 

*< inpte ¥ Rendus Il ( Ldomedarr ¢ des Se Lene § de ? Académie des 
Sei NC s,? Mo, Per - ire \ L\/ [1 (1$53,) et sed. PY contlaine- 
2g ii ny valuable Ornitholo logical Notices and Memoirs, by S -& Fs 
C.L. Bonavanrre, Pilots de Canino et Musiendno. Paris, 

, Catalogo Ornilol yiCO del Gruppo di Malta,’ da ANTONIO 
ScuembBer, Se. Se. Malta, 1545. 

‘ Quadra Geogr rfl 0-Orinilologico OSSi A Our wlro Compare ilivo le 
Ornito, logie di Mh ta, Sicilia, Roma, (ii Scand, Liguria, Nizea, e 
fa provineia di Gard, compilato da Anrosto SCHEMBRI, Malta. 
1si—?* 

‘ Systematieche Ushersicht der Vigel Nord-Ost-Afrikas, nebst 
Abhildu (J un Beschreibung vO Liinfrig Theils Unbhekaunten, 
theils noch nicht Bildlich Darjesteliten Arten? Nox Dr. Epuarp 
Rurrent. Frankfurt A.M. 1545. 

Voyage @ Orenbourg a Boukhara, Suit 11 L820, a travers les 
Sfeppes qui Selendent a Lest de la Mer d’Aval et au-dela de 
?Ancicn JSaxartes 7 ig par M. te Baron GerorGces DE 
Meryenporrr, Ke, &e., et revu par M. te Crrvatier AMADEE 
JauBert. Paris. 1826. Oiseaux, p. 503 et seq. 


© Ads nila ad celeherrimt Pallasii soographiam R 1980-Asiaticam,’ 


Auctore Dre Epuarvo EversMann Fusciculus 11, Casani. 1841, 


* Date erased in our copy. 
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Art. VIIL—1. The Darjeeling Guide. 
Records of the Bengal Government. No. XVIL. 
3. Indian Annals of Medical Science. No. VII. 
4, Agra Guide. Vol. IL, 1541. 
Hooker's Himmalaya Journals, 


T is a singular fact that the Darjecling hills were, for many 
years after the British obtained a footing in Beng: ya lerra 
incoguila to the Christian people resident in the plains in their 
immediate vicinity. Scorched by the burning sun, saturated by 
the heavy rains, and debilitated by the Saedldhetois clieant te of the 
lowlands, the Christian inhabitants of the Zillahs Purneah, 
Dinagepur, Rungpur and Malda, lived within sight of the forest- 
clad hills and snowy peaks of the Hlimmalaya_ range, with 
scarcely a thought that they might be a refuge from the sultry 
heat and pestilential malaria of the lowlands in which they vege- 
tated. The idea that this beautiful range of country might he 
turned to sanitary and other useful purposes did at leneth suggest 
itself to those who were interested, not only in the well being of 
those who dwelt in their mamnodis ite vie inity, but for invalids 
resident, generally, in Bengal and Behar. The thought once 
su@gested was, as soon as official routine would permit, re- 
duced to practice. The sickly Terai was passed, the mountains 
were sealed, and the district surveyed by intelligent and enter- 
prising men, 

The advantages offered by Darjeeling as a Sanatarium and a 
Military station were frequently brought to the notice of Lord 
William Bentinck. The first official report onthe subject was 
presented by Colonel, now General, Lloyd; the report was 
favorably received by the Government. Next to General Lloyd, 
Mr. Grant of the Civil Service was one of the most naan 
advocates of Darjecling as a station. Owing to the reports of 
General Lloyd, Mr. Grant and others, the Governor General 
appointed Major Herbert, the Surveyor General, and Mr. Grant, 
to visit and report on the general capabilities, and on the eligibility 
of the Sikkim mountains as a Military station and Sanatarium. 
The report of these gentlemen was highly favorable to the 
district, both for military and sanitary purposes. 

The Darjeeling hills formed originally apart of the territory of 
the Rajah of Sikkim, a hill chieftain, whose capital lies contiguous 
to the Nepal country, and on the hieh road from Darjeeling to 
Thibet. ‘This mountain chieftain had been driven from his country 
by the Ghorkas, the warriors of Nepal. When the affairs of Nepal 
were adjusted, the British Gicuniiiee replaced the Sikkim Rajah 
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on his throne, and guaranteed to him the sovereignty of his ter- 
ritory. The principal object which the British Government had 
in view in this arrangement, was to make the Sikkim country a 
post of defence between Nepi al, Bhotan and the whole Himmalaya 
eastward to the borders of Burmah, to prevent the mar auding 
Nepalese ‘from extending their conquests in the mountain countries 
between Nepal and the empire of the Golden loot, Notwithstand- 
ing the importance of the locality in a military point of view, 
Darjeeling and its claims were held in apparent abeyance from 
ISt7 to 1828. A frontier dispute between the Lepchas, the abori- 
eines of the Darjec ling hills, and the Nepalese, brought the sub- 
ject. once more prominently into notice. The dispute, according 
to the terms of a treaty entered into by the British Government, 
the Nepalese and the Rajah of Sikkim, was referred to the 
Government of India. While this matter was under considera- 
tion, Mr. Grant visited the hills, and pointed out to Lord William 
Bentinck the eligibility of the locality as a Sanatarium. The 
issue of his recommendation was the appointment of the com- 
mission to which reference has aiready been made. The various 
reports on the subject had in the meantime been forwarded to the 
Court of Directors. The authorities in Leade nhall Street looked 
with a favorable eye on “the Bright Spot,” and suggested the 
propricty of m: king the new settlement a depot for European 
recruits, as well as a military station and sanatarium, 

The Government of India, on the receipt of these instructions, 
at. once took measures for securing a locality in the Sikkim hills. 
Application was made to the Rajah of Sikkim to cede a tract 
of country in which Darjeeling should be included, and for which 
an equivalent should be given, ‘The terms at first proposed by the 
Rajah were exorbitant. Ile ultimately agreed to surrender the 
Darjeeling range, receiving from the British Government, in 
return for the ceded district, £300 per annum, 

General Lloyd and Dr. C h: apman were then despatched to visit 
the hills, to report on the most eligible locality for the new station. 
They selected Darjeeling, and the history of the settlement has 
proved the wisdom of their choice. In i840, Dr. Campbell, then 
holding office at Nepal, was appointed Superintendent of the 
Darjee ling territory. He was also entrusted with the charge of 
the politic ‘al relations between the British Government and the 
Sikkim Rajah. 

The arrangements entered into between the British Govern- 
ment and the Sikkim chieftain went on harmoniously for the 
first few years. The Rajah was somewhat of an ascetic, and left 
political affairs in the hands of his Dewan or prime minister. 
The Dewan acted strictly in accordance with the spirit of the 
treaty entered into between the two Governments. He was 
succeeded by a man of a different temper—a Tibetan, a re- 
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lative of the Rajah’s wife, an insolent and avaracious man, 
whose object was to monopolize the trade of the country and to 
aggrandize himself. Every thing and person British was tabooed, 
and every impediment which a Chinese nature could present to 
friendly intercourse between the two countries was thrown in the 
wav. The British Government and the Resident at Darj eling 
met this conduct of the Dewan either with neglect or forbear. 
ance. This conciliatory conduct was misinterpreted by the prime 
minister. He mistook forbearance and neglect for weakness and 
fear: and like all narrow-minded men became bold through the 
forbearance of those witht whom he had to deal. His conduet at 
length reached its climax, and terminated fatally for the territorial 
and pecuniary interests of his master. Dr. Campbell, the resident 
at Darjeeling, while travelling through the Sikkim country, was 
seized by order of the Dewan. He was imprisoned, and during 
his imprisonment suffered such indignities as petty tyrants know 
how to inflict. Troops were despatched, the Resident was 
liberated, the Rajah’s pension ceased, and a part of his territory, 
the Morung, was resumed by the British Government. All 
friendly relations, as a matter of course, ceased between thie 
British and the Sikkim authorities; Sikkim was a sealed country 
to the former, and ceased to be the high road for commerce 
between Darjeeling and 'Thibet. This state of things continues 
up to the present time, though hopes are entertained that amicable 
relations may shortly be resumed between the two countries—a 
pension to the present Rajah looms in the distance, and is a 
ground of hope of a better state of things in that part of our 
eastern frontier. The old Rajah has retired to a Lama monas- 
tery ; his son and successor 1s favorable to the British, but the 
Dewan still lives. His influence is great, and is the chief obsta- 
cle to friendly relations being entered into between the British 
Government and that of Sikkim. 

The foundation of the station at Darjeeling having been laid, it 
steadily progressed. ‘To the amiable and enterprising conduct 
of Dr. Campbell, the first Superintendent, may be traced the 
prosperity of the station and territory. That others have 
contributed to the present improved state of the district 
cannot be denied; but to Dr. Campbell the palm must be 
yielded. He watched over the territory with parental an- 
xiety, it was in his heart that it should prosper. lis ob- 
ject was to inspire the Aborigines with confidence in the 
British rule, to induce the neighbouring tribes to settle in 
the territory, and to render Darjeeling a commercial centre for 
traders from the countries round about, extending even to 
Phibet. That he has toa great extent succeeded in obtaining 
settlers, is evident from the large tracts of land which have been 
cleared of dense forest jungle, and that his commercial hopes 
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had begun to be realized, before the rupture with Sikkim, the 
Darjeeling bazaar and the fair at Titalya, at the foot of the hills, 
amp ly prove. 

Darjeeling, as will have been gathered from the brief history 
now given, is. situated in the Sikkim hills. The name is 
applic: ible both to the Station and to the Territory. The word 
Darjeeling has been variously interpreted. The popular inter- 
pretati ’ appears to be “ The Holy or Bright Spot.” The terri- 
tory is bounded to the north by the river Raman, which divides 
it from Sikkim ; on the east by the rivers Runjeet and ‘Teesta, 
these divide it from Bhotan; on the west the river Mechi 
divides it from Nepal; from the source of the Mechi northward 
the ridge of the Tongloo and Phullat mountains, conveys the 
western boundary north to the River Raman. The Zillahs 
tungpur and Purneah are contiguous to its Southern or Terat 
boundary. ‘The territory may be divided into two sections, the 
northern and southern. The northern consists of a succession 
of mountain and valley, with an average altitude above the sea 
level of from 4,000 to 9, 000 feet ; the Southern or Morung country 
cousists of the skirts of the first range of the Himmalay a, and the 
plains between that region and the Zillahs of Ri imepur and Pur- 
neah. The station of Darjeeling is situate in Lat. 27° 2’ 53” N,, 
Long. SS’ 1S’ 41” E. It isa spur of the second range of the 
mountains of Sikkim. ‘The spur trends in a northerly direction. 
It is shut in from the plains, and is sheltered from the winds and 
mists, which ascend from the lower districts, by two ranges of hills 
or natural screens, and to this provision of nature may be 
traced its comparative freedom from the mists and rains to which 
the outer ranges are subject. It is about thirty miles from the 
foot of the hills by the road, and fifteen in a straight line. 
Its ele vation above ‘the sea level is 7,165 feet. The ridge on 
which it stands varies in height from 6,000 to 7,600 feet ; 8,000 
feet being the elevation at which the mean temperature most 
nearly coincides with that of London. It is sheltered on the 
east by the Sinchal mountain, which rises to nearly 9,000 feet, and 
from whose summit a distant view of the plains may be seen, 

early in the morning, on a clear d: ay. 

The ridge on which Darjeeling stands, like most of the spurs 
in the Himmalaya, is generally narrow, or what is termed hog 
backed. It hasa ster ‘p desc ‘ent on its eastern side, which runs down 
to the torrent stream of the Rungnoo. The views presented on 
this side of the ridge, are, on a favorable day, most exciting. 
Mountain and valley stretch away as far as the eye can reach, 
until they merge in the snowy range, which in every varying form 
trends to the east. for upwards of sixty miles. The murmuring 
waters of the Rungnoo make sweet and fitting music to such a 
scene, On the western side, the ridge declines in more gentle 
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declivities, a kind of terraced slopes, intersected by numerous moun. 
tain streamlets, the whole forming a_ picturesque amphitheatre 
two or three miles in circumference. The station viewed from the 
more artistic points forms a pleasing coup Mail, The Swiss-cot. 
tave-like houses, perched on commanding knolls or nestling 
under sheltering hills, with their well-trimmed gardens, the bazar 
and sepoy lines, the village church on the hill, the cutcherry, 
the ruined Llama temple, with the wide-spread valley clothed 
with luxuriant forest foliage and verdant crops, and flowers of 
every formand hue, with here and there a silvery mountain stream, 
give it the appearance, on a calm summer’s eve, of 
«4 spot enclosed by God, 
Out of the world’s wild wilderness.” 


This sylvan refuge for the weary residents of the plains, is 
distant from the Metropolis of British India, our busy, recking 
Caleutta, 371 miles. 

There are in Darjeeling some seventy houses, and a Christian 
population, including children, the invalids, and the Depot establish- 
ment, of upwards of two hundred. In the season this number is 
considerably augmented. ‘There are in the station the following 
public buildings and institutions, The Invalid Establishment 
for sick soldiers of Iler Majesty’s and the Hon’ble Company’s 
services. There are usually about one hundred and _ fifty 
invalids at the Depot. They are under the charge of a Com- 
mandant and a small body of officers. ‘There is a military 
ofliver and an apotheeary attached to the Depot. The esta- 
blishment is on the Jellahapahar, the highest point in the 
station. It is the first object which arrests the attention 
of the visitor on his entrance into the station. At the other 
extremity of the station stands the Episcopal Church, a neat 
and simple structure; near it is the Cuteherry, under its roof 
all the offictal business of the station is transacted. The Treasury 
is here also. Lower down are the Assembly and Reading rooms. 
Below this again is the Baptist Chapel, and still further down 
the Jail. One Hindu temple stands near the Bazar, and a 
small house fitted up as a Mosque is in the same vicinity. 
The Government school is in the same locality. In a retired 
nook on a lower elevation stands the Roman Catholie Nunnery 
and Chapel. There is a Roman Catholie Chapel also at the 
Jellahapar for the invalid Roman Catholie soldiers, The Bazar 
and the Sepoy lines are on a cleared spot in the centre of the 
station. The bazar is upon the whole well arraneed. and toler- 
ably well supplied. The Bunneahs are all from the plains. The 
shops have been erceted by, and are the property of, the Govern- 
ment. The authorities however do not interfere with the prices of 


things sold in the bazar. Trade is. jute free, and every encourage- 
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ment has been given to tradesmen to settle at the station. The 
Lepeha bazar needs improvement. It is ill built and dirty ; 
this is however quite in accordance with Lepcha taste. The officials 
in Darjeeling are not numerous. The Superintendent is the sole 
ruler of the station and territory, except in certain Criminal Cases, 
when the Judge from Dinagepore officiates. Assessors are some- 
times appointed. The Judge is not however bound by their deci- 
sion, they are merely selected with a view to give the Superinten- 
dent or Judge the benefit of their local experience. There is a 
resident officer attached to the Sapper corps; he has charge 
of the roads and other matters which call for the skill of 
the engineer. A Civil doctor resides in the station. A chap- 
lain is appointed by Government to officiate in the Church 
and to the invalids at Jellapahar. He is appointed for two years, 
There is a Baptist Missionary, connected with the Mission estab- 
lished by the Rev. W. Start; he labours chiefly amongst the 
Lepchas. A School Master has been recently appointed to the 
Government school, and there is a Teacher for the children of the 
invalids at the Military Sanatarium. 

The prosperity of the station has called into existence, besides 
the native shops in the Bazar, European shopkeepers, butchers 
and gardeners; and one small Tavern, or, as it is termed, a dak bun- 
galow. A good Hotel is needed at Darjeeling. Parties have com- 
menced Taverns ; but hitherto they have not succeeded. As the 
station progresses, and the number of casual visitors increases, 
there will be a better prospect for any one entering on such a 
speculation. 

In presenting an account of Darjeeling we cannot omit to 
mention some by whose enterprise the station has been helped 
into prosperity. Amongst others may be mentioned General 
Iloyd, S. Smith, B. Hodgson and D. Wilson, Esqrs., Sir Thomas 
Turton, Mr. Lowe, Col. Crommelin, Dr. Withecombe, Capts. Mas- 
son, Cornish and Murray, and Mr. Martin. There are others 
of whom we doubt not honorable mention might be made, were 
we more familiar with the details of the history of Darjeeling. 
Amongst the florists, General Harvey with his garden of beauti- 
ful flowers deserves notice. 

The approaches to Darjeeling are full of beauty and_ interest 
to the traveller. Having left the scorching plains of Bengal, 
the first change which the visitor experiences is the Terai or belt 
of dense forest jungle, which skirts the base of the Himalaya. 
This though beautiful is no paradise. It is most unhealthy, and 
notwithstanding the partial clearings, is deemed an unsafe spot 
for a stranger to pass the night in. To sleep in the Terai is 
generally equivalent to “gaining a loss” in the shape of jungle 
fever. The unhealthiness of this hot-bed of disease, arises from the 
want of drainage. The waters from the hills find no free passage, 
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they are pent up by the massy jungle, and either percolate the 


gravel beds or are carried off by evaporation. The want of 


circulation, owing to the proximity of the mountains, and the 
amount of malarious vapour ever hanging over the district, on 
well as the sources already adverted to, suffice! iently account for the 
unhealthiness of the Terai. Cultivation and good drainage will 
doubtless tend very materially to change this nest of fever into a 
comparatively healthy district. In the mean time we may sug. 
gest the almost certain means of avoiding the evils ‘of. the 
Terai. Let the journey through it be made in the morning 
from seven to ten, and the chances are that no injurious effects 
will be experienced. In the season of 1556, parties traversed the 
Terai during the whole season, in palkies, on elephants, on 
horseback, and by carts ; and, as far as Christians were conc erned, in 
every instance, with impunity. The Terai is inhabited by the 
Mechis, a squalid and unhealthy-looking race ; their companions 
are tigers, wild elephants and bears, fitting residents for such a 
region. In passing through the Terai, the bed of the Mahanuddi 
is passed. Having passed this mountain stream, the ascent is 
gradual through a district rich in natural scenery. Crossing a 
rustic bridge, and traversing a long picturesque mountain road, 
the first putls of a cooler atmosphere begin to be felt. At the 
termination of this road the ascent becomes abrupt, and we have 
reached the first step in the Himalaya ladder. On a small knoll 
at the head of the ascent we reach Punkabarria, the first station 
in the hills. It is 2,500 feet above the sea lev a 

The India Rubber tree (Ficus Elasticus) is to be found here, 
as well as in the valleys higher up on the same level. This 
Dr. Hooker states is the western limit of this plant. 

The next stage is from Punkabarria to Kursion. The rise 
from the first to the second station is very abrupt. The road is 
however so constituted as to render the ascent comparatively easy. 
The journey from Punkabarria to Kursion is most enchanting. 

The soil and its a tions are completely new. The soil is 
mica and clay slate, the former, says Hooker, being full of 
garnets. A noble { forest replaces the stinted and bushy vegeta- 
tion of the Terai. The passage through this region in the 
spring is a treat even to the residents, much more to the w eary 
traveller from the plains. It is like passing through the vast, 
well-wooded park of some feudal lord. Lofty mountains rise on 
every side, covered from the base to the summit with magnifi- 
cent forests, their offspring of orchids, vines and climbers being 
interlaced in most fantastie forms. The sides of the road are 
covered with a rich variety of ferns and flow ers, while here and 
there a mountain stream gives out its music to aid the few 
song-birds who chaunt sweet notes in shady groves. 


Ascending, open spots give artistic views of the vast plains, 
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which stretch out from the base of the mountains to the horzion, 
“ke the smooth surface of a summer’s sea.” The distance from 
Punkabarria to Kursion is six miles : owing, however, to the abrupt- 
ness of the ascent, it takes about two hee to reach the second 
station. Kursion is one of the gems of the Sikkim hills, and 
will in time, we doubt not, become a station of importance. It 
is situated on a large ridge or spur, through which the high road 
to Darjeeling passes. Its elevation is 5,200 feet above the sea 
level. The view from the Eagle’s Crag, a bold, rocky eminence, is 
most extensive and picturesque. The broad plains of Purneah, 
Dinagepur, Rungpur and Malda, with their dense forests and 
verdant erops, intersected by the ‘silver streams of the Mechi, 
Mahanadi, ‘Teesta, the Brahamputur, and ona very clear day, 
the great Ganges, are seen stretching out as far as the eye can reach 
to the South and East. To the North Kine hijunga and his com- 
panions raise their icy peaks, while immediately in the vicinity 
lofty mountains and deep valleys, clothed with everlasting 
spring, encircle you on every side. The zephyr-like breezes 
wafted up from the plains, come laden with the rich perfumes 
of sweet scented flowers, and clouds, of which Kursion appears 
to be the laboratory, rise up in most fantastic forms. Kursion 
boasts its water-fall, which during the rains is an object of great 
attraction. ‘The climate of Kursion is not unlike that of Nice, 
with this exception, that during the rains it is necessarily 
damper. Medical men give the preference to Kursion for pati- 
ents suffering from pulmonary affections. 

The next stage is from Kursion to Chuttuckpur. The rise 
is abrupt for three or four miles, when it becomes more easy 
till you reach the third bungalow. The scenery is much the 
same as below. Nature, ever varying, changes her dress as 
we ascend, new varieties in the floral and arborial world make 
their appearance, and the atmosphere becomes sensibly cooler. 
The weariness of the plains is exchanged for the elasticity of the 
mountains. The whole system becomes invigorated, the appetite 
sharpened, and the spirits more exuberant. 

Chuttuckpur lies like a nest in the side of a lofty mountain. 
It is generally in the clouds, and is on that account a damp and 
not over-comfortable bungalow. It is, however, a welcome 
rest-house to the mountain traveller. The road from Chuttuck- 
pur to Darjeeling is, until you come within a short distance 
of “the Bright Spot,” almost a level. The scenery is bold, 
the road passing through lofty mountains and majestic forest 
trees. The mountain streams are more impetuous, the air cool 
and refreshing. 

On the road to Darjeeling, and about midway between Chut- 
tuckpur and the central station, is Sanadah, a village and a resting 
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place for troops. On a spur descending from this station is the 
new settlement of Hope Town. This station was only com- 
menced at the close of the rainy season of 1856. It owes its 
existence to the enterprise of two or three gentlemen from the 

lains. Their object is to make it, a settlement for residents. The 
cleared land has been purchased from the natives. The proprie- 
tors have no wish to make a profit by the re-sale of the land, their 
object being to induce people to become settlers, and to develope 
the resources of the country. The location has been surveyed 
and marked out in lots of from one hundred to five hundred 
acres, with building plots. A Tea Company has been formed 
in connexion with the Hope Town settlement. A portion of 
the profits of the sale of land is to be appropriated to the 
erection of a place of worship,—unsectarian,—a school house, a 
dispensary and a bazar. The greater portion of the land has been 
taken, three houses are nearly erected, and others will soon be 
commenced ; a road has been made from the main road down to 
the Balasun, and all the shares, and more than were originally 
issued, of the Tea Company, have beentaken up. We shall watch 
with interest this attempt to form a Colony of Himmalaya farmers 
in the Darjeeling territory : and from what we know of the men 
who have started it, we have little doubt of its success, Retracing 
our steps we pass on to Darjeeling. The immediate approach to 
it is steep, the top of the Jellapahar has to be attained before we 
can see “the Bright Spot.” Having reached the top of the Hima- 
laya Pisgah the station is in full view, and well repays the toil of 
the wearisome journey, the accidents by flood and field, by plain 
and valley and mountain. 

The natural scenery of the Darjeeling territory is full of interest 
to the admirer of nature and the man of science. From the Jella- 
pahar, the highest point in the station, the views on every side are 
pregnant with grandeur and beauty. To the south the landscape 
is a succession of mountain and valley, covered from the base of 
the mountains to their loftiest peaks with the most luxuriant 
forest foliage. To the east the Sinchul raises its lofty head, 
covered with the sweet-scented magnolia, and with a forest of 
richly hued rhododendra. To the north, the mountains of the 
lower range of the Himmalaya, like massive mountain billows, 
rise one over the other covered with eternal spring, till they 
merge in the snowy range; while in the distance Kinchijunga, 
the monarch of mountains, raises his silver crested peaks high 
even above his aspiring companions. To the west rises Tougloo 
and Phullot. Abrupt. slopes, deep ravines, cleared patches 
and mountain streams, encircled by lofty mountains, make 
up a picture which, when lit up by the rays of the rising or the 
setting sun, can have few if any rivals. Nor must we omit the 
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cloud scenery of this beautiful region. Tere the clouds are seen 
in all their perfection, assuming every imaginable form, and tinged 
with ever varying hues, 

Their ever-changing forms and shapes 

Ly rainbow hues adorned, 

Seem oft as if by heavenly skill 

For angels’ chariots formed. 

Nor is their beauty diminished by the dark outlines of the 
mountains on which they cast their airy shadows. ‘The lover of 
nature can desire no view more entrancing than this land-locked 
Sanatarium, either at sunrise or by moonlight. Both are calcu- 
lated to stir the poet’s muse, or to inspire the artist with a 
desire to give, in mimic form, the great realities of nature; nor 
will the ordinary mind be unimpressed with the greatness, 
wisdom and benevolence of Him who made the whole. 

The want felt in this region, is that which lends additional 
enchantment to the scenery of the Alps and the hills of West- 
moreland. ‘There are no lakes in the Darjeeling territory. The 
rivers too, which in the rains are roaring and blustering streams, 
become in the dry season mere gently flowing and erratic 
brooks. 

The taste displayed by the residents in the selection of sites 
and the laying out of their grounds, gives a minor grace to the 
scenery. It would be impossible to enumerate all, but we 
eannot pass by Brianston, the residence of B. Hodgson, Esq., 
late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Both as it respects situation and taste, Brianston is a gem 
of a mountain home. Its broad acres tastefully arranged, and its 
rustic bungalows, prove that it has been the product of an 
intelligent and tasteful mind, of one who has determined to 
make the Himmalaya not only the field of scientific research, but 
his home. ‘The hospitality manifested by the proprietor of 
Brianston is too well-known to need more than a passing 
record. Nor is hospitality confined to this mountain home. 
If the ennui which must be felt by those who are accustomed 
to busier scenes can be dispelled by domestic generosity, it will be 
by the hospitality of the residents in the Darjeeling hills. 

The climate of Darjeeling is adapted to the generality of 
European constitutions. The mean temperature throughout the 
year 1s 55° to 56°. Equality of temperature both of day and night 
during the year is a marked peculiarity of the climate. The air, 
which is keen in the cold, dry season, is pure during the 
entire year. The people dwelling at Darjeeling may in the 
course of a few hours have almost any temperature they please. 
A descent of one or two thousand feet will take them from the 
cold breezes of the Jellapahar tothe more genial stations on the 
lower slopes, and in the neighbouring valleys, the old Indian may 
luxuriate to his heart’s content in a climate almost as warm as that 
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of the plains. The valleys are not, however, the most salubrious 
locations ; want of free cire alebiow engenders fever, and other 
diseases common to low and sultry loe: ilities. 

The year may be divided into two parts, the rainy and the dry 
seasons. The rains commence about the middle of May, and 
continue until the middle of October. The rains in the hills 
are regular down-pours ; they come down in right good earnest. 
Owing to the slopes, and the porous nature of the s oil, the water 
does not long remain on the surface, it 1s soon either absorbed 
or finds its way by the mountain streams to the beds of 
the rivers. A short interval of sunshine serves to render tlie 
ground dry, and gives a good road on which the pedestrian or eques- 
trian may take his accustomed rambles. When during: the rainy 
season there is a temporary cessation of the rain, the climate is 
exquisite and the atmosphere clear and brilliant. The dry season 
commences in October, and continues until May. January and 
February are very cold, with almost daily frost. March, April and 
May are the dry and warm months, or spring period ; when beauti- 
ful, sweet-scented flowers and indie nous fruits m: ake their appear- 
ance. The following extract from the Darjeeling Meteorological 
Register shews the mean temperature and fall of rain from 1853 
to October 1856 :— 

Extract from the Darjeeling Meteorological Register, mean tempera- 
ture and fall of Rain from 1853 ¢ to 1856. 
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The soil is stiff red or yellow clay, with Gneiss rock lying under 
it, and in some places coming to the surface. Geiss crumbled in 
the form of sand is met with in different parts of the hills. Where 
the jungle has not been cleared, there is a fine surface soil of 
vegetable mould, ranging from six to twelve inches in depth. 
This yields one or two fair crops; when however the vegetable 
soil is washed away by the rains, little is left but the primitive 
clay; with here and there the bald rock standing out. The 
only minerals at present found in the hills are copper, iron and 
manganese ; they have not however, as yet, been found in sufficient 
quantities to remunerate the miner. Lime is found in the valleys. 

The prevailing winds are EK, to 8S. E., during the cold and dry 
season ; and from 8, to 8S. W. during the rains. It rarely blows 
from the north, the snowy range being a barrier to the wind in 
that quarter. 

The Darjeeling territory abounds with the following timber, fruit 
and flowering trees and plants—Ouks. There are several species of 
the oak. Five are known as yielding good timber. The oak of 
the Himmalaya cannot however compete with the sturdy British 
oak. The damp appears to deprive it of the strength and dura- 
bility for which its English namesake 1s famous.—Chesnut. 
This is an excellent wood, and is used for building purposes, The 
nut is small and sweet.— Birch—two species. — Maple, two species. 
Sal.—This tree, which is one of the best Indian woods, grows 
abundantly in the neighbourhood of Punkabarria. It is also 
found on the other side of Darjeeling, near the Runjeet. Sissu— 
grows in the valleys of the Ballasun and Runjeet. ‘Toon—grows 
to a large size in the lower districts. The Wild Mango—grows 
between Kursion and Punkabaria. The fruit is small and eylin- 
drical in form, it has not much of the flavor of the mango 
of the plains. Rhododendron—white and red. The latter is found 
only at Darjeeling, the white is in great abundance lower down. 
It grows to a gigantic size, and flowers in April and May. The 
wood is white, light and durable. Walnut.—This is a very handsome 
wood and is used forfurniture and house building. Champ,—a yellow 
cross-grained wood, excellent forceiling, flooring, chimney pieces, and 
doors and windows. Magnolia—a large handsome tree, white flower- 
ed and highly scented, flowers in the spring, scenting the air with 
its fragrance. Lotus tree—a large handsome tree, flowers in the 
spring ; it bears a profusion of large, lotus-like, pink flowers—when 
in full bloom this tree is really the Queen of the forest; it be- 
longs to the genus Magnolia. Sycamore,—somewhat like the Plane 
tree. The wood is good. The natives use the leaves as a substi- 
tute for tea. Holly—this is a large handsome plant, and especially in 
the winter, when it is in full leaf, and its branches are covered with 
scarlet berries. There is a species of Olive, the fruit is as large 
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asa plum. The wood, though not durable, is used for door-posts and 
out buildings. Semul—well known in the plains for its cotton, 
It grows at an elevation of 3,500 feet. Figs,—two species, edible, 
they ripen in August. The Pimento tree bears a spicy berry, 
which has somewhat the flavor of strong orange peel—it is used 
medicinally by the natives. The Paper tree,—three species, the 
yellow, white and pink and scarlet flowered. The yellow flowered 
thrives at an elevation of about 5,000 feet. The paper made from 
this tree is coarse and dark coloured—the whitish pink is abundant ; 
this thrives in a belt embracing 2,000 feet of elevation, that of 
Darjeeling, 7,257 feet, being the centre—it is the most abundant of 
the species. ‘The scarlet flowered is found on higher elevations, 
such as the Sinchal. Olea Fragrans is abundant about Darjeeling, 
it is sweet scented and flowers in October. Firs are found near 
the Runjeet. Wild cherry is abundant below Darjeeling. The 
Barberry is indigenous to the district, the fruit is equal to 
British fruit, the wood is green and is used for dyeing purposes. 
There is a yellow, durable wood, very offensive when fresh 
cut, called in “ the Darjeeling Guide,” Stink Wood. The Tea 
Plant.—This is not indigenous to the Darjeeling district. It 
was introduced by Dr. Campbell. A few healthy plants 
are found in the station, the: seeds are large and well formed, 
the leaf is large and coarse. ‘The elevation of Darjeeling 1s 
too high for the plant to be very productive; besides which 
it must suffer from the frost. Tea plants have been sown and 
raised on the lower slopes, at Tuqvar, to the north, by Captain 
Masson, at Kursion by 8. Smith, Esq., and tea is now being rais- 
ed at the Canning and Hope Town plantations by the Com- 
panies attached to those locations, by Mr. Martin on the 
Kursion flats, and by Capt. Samler, the agent of the Dar- 
jeeling Tea Concern, between Kursion and Pankabaria. There 
ean we believe be little doubt but that the tea plant will thrive 
at an elevation of from 3,500 to 4,500 feet. The managers of 
Hope Town Tea Concern have been obliged to increase the number 
of shares, to meet the calls made upon them by parties interest- 
ed in the project. This concern is indebted for its prosperity to 
the energy and skill of F. Brine and E. D’Cruz, Esqs. Should 
these tea plantations succeed, and we see no reason to doubt their 
success, they will be a great boon to the Darjeeling district, as 
well as highly remunerative to those concerned. With a view to 
encourage the growth of tea by the natives, the Government 
has placed at the disposal of the Acting Resident, Capt. James, 
several maunds of tea seed for distribution amongst the indigenous 
agriculturists. It is an experiment worth trying; but we doubt 
whether the erratic disposition of the Lepcha farmer will allow 
him to wait four years ere he realizes the fruit of his labours. 
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The coffee plant has been sown below Kursion, and gives promise 
of fruit. The soil and climate is favorable to the production of 
the plant, and if there be sun enough to ripen it thoroughly, there 
is ood hope of success with coffee as well as with tea. We have 
seen and tasted tea grown near Darjeeling, which to our taste was 
more palatable than the produce of the Assam tea plantations. 

There are five species of raspberries—three of tolerable flavor. 
They require cultivation to give them a higher flavor. Straw- 
berries are grown by the residents; they are well flavored, a 
little more acid than the English fruit. They are never- 
theless a great treat to those who have so few opportunities, in the 
plains, of tasting this queen of fruits. Apples, pears, and plums, 
have been introduced by the residents. ‘They do not, however, 
arrive at perfection. ‘The trees are healthy, and the fruit well 
formed, but they need sun to ripen them into the mellow flavor of 
the British fruits. Peaches are grown, but they are hard and bit- 
terish to the taste. They, like the apple, require more sun than 
Darjeeling can afford. t is probable that these fruits of the 
Western world may arrive at greater perfection in the lower 
ranges, such as Kursion and other spots at the same elevation, 
Besides the trees mentioned, the Elder, Hydrangia, Bramble, 
Honeysuckle, Camelia, and the Ivy, and different kinds of climb- 
ing plants, are found in great abundance at different elevations. 
A wild purple grape grows on the lower slopes. It 1s a pleasant 
fruit, and makes a_ jelly with somewhat of the flavor of the 
English damson ; if cultivated it would we think grow to a much 
larger size, and might probably produce a common kind of claret; 

The Floral world is abundantly represented. Many common 

English wild flowers bring back to memory the hills and dales and 
shady nooks and lanes of the fatherland. The fox-glove, daisy and 
butter-cup, with others of the same order, greet the eye in the 
spring season. The daisy, though not indigenous, flourishes at 
Darjeeling. The English primrose is not found in the hills, but 
a plant with a palish pink flower, called the Sikkim primrose, is 
abundant in the neighbourhood. The English cabbage rose, 
imported, and others indigenous to the hills, attain to great perfee- 
tion, one species of rose which flowers in the spring, deep erimson 
and well-scented, grows very profusely. Fuschias of two kinds 
grow to a large size. A large variety of flowers, including two or 
three varieties of violets, and indigenous to the hills, are continu 
ally developing their beauties and making the air aromatic with 
their fragrance. Ferns are found in rich variety, from the most 
minute of these feathery plants to the stately and graceful Fern 
tree. The bamboo is found in the valleys, and up to six thousand 
feet, in great variety ; the dwarf species is abundant between 
Manon, 1857. ties 
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Darjeeling and Kursion. Some of the species grow to a large 
size, and as in the plains so in these hills, the haanboe is a maost 
useful plant. It is used by the natives for almost every purpose, 
The water carrier makes his chunga out of the larger ones ; and in 
the same form it is employed by the natives for carrying milk, 
butter and all similar produce. The leaves of the younger plants 
are used as food for horses and eattle. The Orchid race is Jargel 
represented—many beautiful species are found in the Darjeeling 
territory. They find a home on the large forest trees, and not un. 
frequently on their very topmost branches. In the depths of the 
forests they, with a number of the fern tribe, attached to huge 
trees and gracefully festooned by luxuriant climbers, give to the 
forests an elegant and refreshing appearance. Man, if he felt 
disposed, might well make some of these shaded forests, temples 
in which to worship Him who made them all. 

The Darjeeling potato has earned for itself a name in 
India. It is well flavored, and when diligently cultivated, a 
good specimen of the root. It finds a ready market in the 
plains, and only needs care in the cultivation to become a general 
favorite. With a view to get the potato down to the plains 
early in the season, we apprehend it is often gathered before it is 
fully ripe. This gives it a darkish appearance, deprives it of 
some of its flavor, and often causes it to sprout. The seed trans- 
ferred to the plains, the largest and best kinds being selected for 
seed, and the ground well manured, produces a larger potato 
than we gener “ally find in the hills. The Darjeeling farmer 
should look to this. Murwah is extensively grown by the 
natives. This plant produces a small seed, which when fermented 
makes a drink which is most popular with the people of the 
hills. The seed is put into a chunea or bamboo bottle, hot 

water is poured into the bottle, and allowed to remain until the 
seed is well soaked, the liquor is drunk hot, through a reed 
or bamboo pipe. Murwah is an intoxicating drink. It forms a 
part of the daily rations of every native in the hills. It seems 
when taken as an ordinary drink to induce pleasantry ; ; but like all 
intoxicating beverages, when taken in large quantities, it leads to 
drunkenness with its ac companying evils. The taste of Murwah 
is something like Sweet Wort, the juice of barley prepared for 
brewing purposes in England. Connoisseurs in Murwah, when 
they wish to make it more exciting, give it a spice of some 
pungent condiment. 

Bhoota or Indian corn is extensively cultivated by the natives. 
It grows to a large size, and yields generally an excellent crop. 
It finds a ready sale in the hills. It is used as food for horses and 
cattle. The natives pound it and make from it a not over diges- 
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tible cake. The castor oil and pawn plants grow wild at Kure 
sion and in other spots at the same elevation. Castor-Oil and Indig‘o 
might both be grown at Kursion and Punkabarria for seed. The 
produce would find a ready and remunerative sale in the plains. 
Muanjeet and cotton both thrive in the Terai—the latter is being 
more extensively cultivated every year—the whole Terai if cleared 
might be made one vast cotton-growing country. 

Darjeeling produces good specimens of both native and import- 
ed vegetables ;—the latter, such as rhubarb, cabbages, peas and 
beans, are large and upon the whole well flavored. The rhubarb 
is especially good—the other vegetables have not quite the rich 
flavor which their home name-sakes possess: this in all probabi- 
lity is owing to the moisture of the atmosphere, and also to the 
fuct that the land alter a while requires to be well manured, 

The native vegetables are not numerous; the mountain yam 
is a mealy well flavored vegetable. It grows to a large size, 
weighing often from one to two seers: the Kachu, a soft watery 
yam, a species of colocinth, ripens in the autumn. It is used by 
the Lepchas as a purgative. 

There are also aromatic and medicinal plants, the virtues 
of which are as yet known almost only to the natives. Oils and 
essences have been extracted from some of the hill plants by 
amateurs ; and may probably yield a profitable return to those who 
bestow more labour in the preparation of the extracts. Grasses 
of different species, and some of exquisite formation, are found 
at certain elevations. ‘The indigenous grass is large and coarse, 
and does not appear to be very nutritious. English grass has been 
introduced. White clover imported is now no rarity. Some of 
the slopes in Darjeeling are, in the spring, covered with its sweet- 
scented flowers, giving the homestead of the residents the appear- 
ance ofan English farm. Not astem of red clover rears its head 
amongst the white, nor have the English primrose or cowslip 
found their way to Darjeeling. 

Butterflies of every size, shape and hue, and moths small 
and gigantic roam about in this fairy region. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of some of the butterfly tribe. Nature 
appears to have exhausted her skill in their formation and 
coloring. Nor are the moths less elaborate in formation, 
though not so pleasing to the eye. The Lepchas are great 
butterfly hunters. They sally forth with a muslin bag at 
the end of a bamboo, and give chase to these aerial beauties 
over brake and dell in the valleys of the Runjeet and 
Balasun, returning with their spoil for sale to the visitors at 
“the Bright Spot.’ The average price of these captured beauties, 
uf taken promiscuously, is sixty for the rupee, and thirty or forty 
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if the choice ones are picked out. The butterfly hunters have 
of course their tales about some of their wards. One of them 
refers to the moth. They say that there is one species so large 
that the man who catches it is sure to die; no one however has 
seen this wonderful moth. It is a legend which has doubtless 
been handed down from generation to generation, a sort of 
buebear with which to frighten the young and the timid. 
Sometimes a large and rare species of butterfly will realize a 
large price; we heard of one which was sold for twenty-two 
rupees. Beetles of singular forms and hues are also abundant 
in the territory. 

In the valleys, birds of rich plumage are found in considerable 
variety. On the upper ranges, an occasional brace of black eagles 
may be seen soaring aloft, and a few birds of prey of smaller size are 
indigenous to the region. Song birds are not numerous at Darjeel- 
ing. The thrush discourses sweet music in the spring; the cuckoo, 
with its once familiar note, comes in April and May; and a species of 
blackbird hops about, but does not sing often; and a small blue 
eanary chirps in the trees when the flowers begin to bud. Sparrows 
and crows are, as the Americans have it, sparse; they are not 
indigenous—they were introduced by Dr. Campbell. Pheasants of 
exquisite plumage are numerous; and partridges are found, but not 
in great abundance. Poreupines, bears, wolves and Jackalls are 
indigenous, bears are numerous and sometimes commit great de- 
pradations on the Bhoota farms. There are other wild animals, 
and some of the feline genus beautifully marked. 

Fish abounds in the rivers, but little of it reaches Darjeel- 
ing. The Maha-seer, and some small mountain-stream fish 
are brought to the station either from the Runjeet or the 
Balasun by the natives. Fish however is not abundant at 
“the Bright Spot.” Fishing is by some pursued as a recrea- 
tion at the Runjeet. Bees abound in the forests. Honey and 
bees’ wax, gathered by the natives, are brought into the station 
for sale. The honey is of a rich flavor and congealed. The 
wax when clarified 1s of fine quality and finds a ready sale. It is 
brought in by the natives in cakes of a dark dirty color, and 
sold for a rupee a seer. Milk and butter are of the first quality 
and cheap. Twenty quart bottles of milk can be obtained for 
one rupee. From the milk bought at the door, people some- 
times make their own butter. The process is simple and 
cheap. <A preserve bottle is the churn, in which the cream, is 
well “shaken before taken” out as butter, 

_ The eattle produce of the territory and its neighbourhood con- 
sists of the Sikkim and Nepal cow, ponies from Thibet and 
the plains, sheep, some indigenous, others imported from the plains, 
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and pigs. The cows are well formed, and about the size of good 
sized English cows. They do not equal the English cow in the quan- 
tity of milk they give ; the quality is however good, and creams 
well. The cows feed in the jungle, and the milk has sometimes a 
taste of the aromatic plants on which they feed. The hill sheep is 
large boned, and when brought in by the natives is not over well 
fed. The beef and mutton has not the fi: avour, nor is it so 
tender, as that of the plains: but a good appetite, added to a few 
days’ keep, makes it very palatable. Pigs appear to thrive in the 
hands of the caterers for the publie ‘appetite. The pork is 
well flavoured, and when cured makes excellent corned pork. 
The Darjeeling hams are not unlike the small Yorkshire hams, 
and when carefully cured, find a ready market in the plains. 
A good ham, of from eight to ten pounds, may be bought in Dar- 
jeeling for from three- eight to five rupees. Poultry is scarce ; 
the supplies are generally “brought up from the plains. Ghee 
is abundant in some parts of the hills; and especially in 
the Nepal district, it is of fine quality and of reasonable price. 
It might be turned to profitable account by the Darjeeling 
farmers. 

Mineral springs have been found in the Darjeeling district. 
Two of these “medicine wells” have attracted attention. 
The first to which the notice of the residents was called 
is Menchu, or the “medicine water.” ‘This is situated in the 
valley of the Rungnoo, about six miles from the station. 
Its medicinal virtues had been long known to the natives. They 
had resorted to it for the cure of rheumatism, cutaneous and scro- 
fulous diseases. Their mode of administering the water was two- 
fold—the hot bath, this thev prepared by damming up the water 
and throwing in hot stones: in addition to the bath they drank the 
water and cooked their food with it. The same plan has been 
adopted by their more civilized neighbours, and in some instances 
with considerable success. Cases have been cited in which consider- 
able benefit has been derived from a residence at Menchu. The 
water has been sent to practical chemists in Caleutta, to be 
analysed and reported upon. <As in almost all similar cases 
doctors have differed. The first report was to the effect that the 
Menchu water contained iron and sulphur and other medicinal 
substances in small proportions: the last report pronounced it 
only the very purest water: both reports however may be to 
a certain extent correct. Every thing will depend on the season 
when the water is procured. If it be obtained in the dry 
season its real properties will be developed; if in the rains, 
it must, from the porous nature of the soil, and the large and 
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constant fall of rain, be so diluted as to be little better than 
the ordinary water found in the mountain streams. One 
thing is clear, whatever the chemists may report,that some persons 
have derived considerable benefit from a residence at the springs. 
The natives, the children of nature who seldom err in these 
matters, have looked upon the Menchu spring as medicine water. 
Another spring has been discovered a short distance from Men- 
chu, on which the resident medical men have reported favorably. 
Water from a third spring in the centre of the station has been 
sent to Calcutta and has been analysed. It contained a consider- 
able portion of iron,a trace of sulphur, and carbonates considerable. 
This was the result of a rough analysis. There can be no 
doubt but the Darjeeling hills abound with similar springs, some 
of which may be probably more impregnated with medical virtues 
than those at present discovered—a better acquaintance with 
the country, and more patients benefited by the waters, will 
however soon set this, at present debateable, matter at rest: 
Chemists like Doctors are not always infallible, and one cure 
is better than a a dozen theories. 

The Resident is invested with almost supreme authority, in 
matters Judicial and Civil. An order in Council, dated 4th 
September 1539, contains the rules, twenty-one in number, for 

regulating the assignment of locations and grants of land 
in the Hill ‘Tract attached to the station of Darjeeling, and for 
the administration of the said Tract.” These rules, says the 
Report on Darjeeling, speak of the Superintendent “ as the 
officer in Civil and Political charge at Darjeeling.” “ The 
police and magisterial authority will “be exercised by the officer 
in Civil and Political charge.” Rule 4 declares “ The officer in 
Civil charge is vested with the power and authority of Civil 
Judge in respect to all claims, complaints and disputes that may 
arise, and be cognizable in the Civil Courts of the settlement, 
under the Acts and Regulations in force in the Bengal Presi- 
dency.” These were all the regulations originally given to the 
Superintendent for the covernment of a tract of country covered 
with dense jungle, and in which he had to administer Civil and 
Criminal Justice and Police, and to collect Revenue. Other instruc- 
tions, principally suggested by Dr. Campbell, for the collection of 
revenue, have received the sanction of Government. The Acts 
and Regulations i in force in Bengal, happily for the Darjeeling 
district, have never come into operation in the territory. With 
this simple code the territory of Darjeeling has, from a tract of 
jungle and forests, become a thriving country, an important 
Frontier Station. 
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The Revenue from land as given by the Report is as 
follows :— 


Total Jumma of Morung .soccoesereecceessreceseceeeserseeece 30,761 
Deduct cost of Collection vee eeecovccece 


BEGUIMENGEE ..c0nc covcesecseeestsccecsstee BOGNEE 
Total Jumma of new Hill Territory, no costof Collection 140 
Total Jumma of Hill Territory appropriated to local 


purposes, no cost Of Collection .........ceescesesssccsecereee 6,025 


Total Jumma of Darjeeling Territory... .......0..0. 00 -+-008 36,926 
Total cost of Collection, 8 per cent,....... idbbdsnideneelbea 3,034 


Net Income eee eee eee eee eee eee eee = 3 33,892 


“ The income of the Hill Territory, Rs. 6,025, is appropri- 
ated to local purposes by order of Government. The income 
of the territory in the hills and in the Morung, according to the 
new settlement, is Rs. 27,867, this is the clear revenue ‘derived 
from the district by the state and available as income.”’ 

The following statement of the Receipts and Expenditure con 
nected with the Treasury, for the whole territory, wiil serve 
to show what a change has been wrought in this once jungly 
and unproductive district :— 


In 1852-53. 


Receipts. Disbursements. 


Cash for Drafts issued ... 1,23,210 Executive Department 37.217 
Ditto for Land Revenue. 26,773 ASsigninents ...sceeeeees , 
Ditto for Abkaree ......... 2.228 Post Office.. suk ede atees 8,032 
Ditto for Post Office 10,253 Drafts Revenue “and Mi- L 162.055 
Ditto for Fines ........... 558 | litary Department ...f ~~” 
oe from —— 1,54,000 Audited Bills .........00- 
reasuries Sone IED capenndes ade wesneas 

Stamps .. 00 v0: eoveee vee 621 Interest on Loan Accounts 
Miscellaneous ccccscccsccccce «© OR | BEMGRTISMOOES wcccce o0ic5000 


Total Rs..., 3,37,226 | Total Rs.... 3,17,180 


~~ 


The number of civil suits decided during five years, accord- 
ing to the Report, was five hundred and one; or an average of one 
hundred suits a year. The number of criminal cases decided 
during the same period was one thousand four hundred and 
twenty-two. The number of prisoners sent up for trial in 1852, 
was four hundred and fifty-one,—convicted, one hundred and 
seventy-nine,—acquitted, two hundred and seventy-two. The 
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report estimates the entire population of the district at ten thou- 
sand. The entire income derived from the territory is estimated 
by the same authority at fifty thousand rupees. 

The following statistics will show the state of crime amongst 
the natives and the nature of the crimes to which the people 
are addicted. In 1852, there were petty affrays 57, abductions 
37, false imprisonment 8, assaults with wounding 5, child steal- 
ing 1, burglary, aggravated, 4, cattle stealing 22, thefts 60, 
plunder of houses 4. Nota solitary case of murder occurs in 
the list, and the graver offences against the laws are compara- 
tively few. 

The vigilance of the police must exceed that of the plains if 
the following statistics of property stolen and recovered be a 
standard by ‘which we e may judge :— 





Value of Property | Value of Property 


stolen. recovered. 











3,045 | 2.096 
2,460 | 
| 


2,219 











It isa singular ar and strange fact that the lar anguage in which the 
official business of the Court i is transacted is “Bengali, and this 
in a Court where the bulk of the people are almost as ignorant of 
that dialect as they are of the language of Timbuctoo. This, 
at least, whatever else may not need it, requires reform. 

We have referred to trade with the neighbouring countries, and 
especially with Thibe , ople of Thibet are believed to be 
well disposed towards the British Government. The Chinese 
Government, with whom rests the appointment of the officials at 
Lassa, is not favorable to free trade with outside barbarians, and 
has done all in its power to prevent intercourse between the two 
countries. Previous to the disruption with Sikkim, through which 
country the high road to Lassa passes, the influence of the 
Chinese Government in Thibet had been much weakened. The 
value of the imports from Lassa to Darjeeling by this route was 
estimated at 50,000 Rs. annually. On the high road from “the 
Bright Spot” to Lassa are two large towns, Phari with a population 
of 4,000, and Geanchee Shubur with a population of 20,000, 

The imports from Thibet consist of salt, gold, silver, precious 
stones, and coarse woollen stuffs. The principal import is wool. 
The flocks of Thibet are very numerous, and the wool is of the 
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finest quality. It is as fine as Merino with a much longer 
staple. ‘The Report treating on this subject says :— 


“The fineness of this wool is attributed to the same cause ag 
that of the merino; the fine and succulent short pasture of the Thi- 
bet hills, while the cold climate has the usual effect on the fleece of 
~~ plying that peculiar quality which is found in the shawl wool of 

the Thibet goats. The high plains on which these numerous flocks 
feed are of immense extent, and if the importation of the article 
could be facilitated, it would become a source of profit to our specu- 
Jators and manufacturers, and of riches and civilization to the Steppes 
of Thibet, which have been hitherto excluded from all possibility of 
improvement by the rigid application of the exclusive policy of the 
Chinese. ‘The nearest road to Lassa from the British Territory lies 
through Darjeeling by the Choombi Valley, and the towns of Phari 
and Geanchee Shubur already mentioned, as forming the present line 
of traffic: the distance about 500 miles, of which 70 miles in Sikim 
as faras Choombi. The Thibetan institutions are such as to admit, 
without difficulty, of the establisment of a consul of a foreign nation 
at Lassa for the protection and control of the foreigners carrying on 
trade there. I am informed that Lassa is visited by people of all the 
neighbouring nations as merchants. The merchants of each nation 
appoint their own consul as the medium of communication with the 
Thibet Government, and to settle their own disputes without reference 
to the Government of their own country. The Nimals of Nepal, the 
Cashmerees, the Ladakees, and the people of Bootan have all head- 
men or consuls of these descriptions in Lassa, as well as other States 
lying between China and T hibet. If, therefore, the traffic of Thibet 
could be extended by improvement of the communication, it would be 
easy to effect a commercial establishment in Lassa, if the opposition 
of the Chinese power, now so much on the wane, could be once got 
over,” 


The Lassa merchants are about a month on the journey from 
that place to “ the Bright Spot.” The traffic bites en the two 
countries shows how important it is for the British Government 
to obtain, onee more, a free passage through the Sikkim country. 

It is but natural that we should briefly touch on the diseases 
prevalent in the Darjeeling territory. The following medical 
statistics for eight years in connection with the convaleseent 
Depot give a succinct and clear view on this subject in connection 


with Europe: an ailments :-— 


Marcu, 1857, 
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1853 Ditto 
1854 Ditto 


April 1849 ......... 
Ditto Ditto 
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The following table shows the rate of mortality amongst the 
native prisoners in the Darjeeling jail, and also amongst the 
Sebundy Corps during the years 1853 to 1856 :— 


Prisoners in the Jail. 





1853. | 54. 1855. | 1856. 





Deaths occurred, 1 Death occurred, 
By Febris Tertian. By Diarrhea in 
oh »»  Remittens, | September last, 
x» Dysenteria Acute. 
9 Chron, 

' 

| 


8 Deaths occurred. 1 Death occurred, 
2 By DysenteriaChro., By Febris Quodn. 
1 By Diarrhea, | Lutermittent, ; 


io~o@ 


~ 


” 
», Coma. 
yy Cachexice Syphiloides. 


~ hf 


Average daily) Average daily ) .~ 
strength .. j 38.11 strength . 37.91 Average daily strength.. 45.651 

Average daily } 6.2 Average daily ) 6.52 - 99 Ofsick .- 6.65) 
of sick w+.) oa ofsick ..«.j) "~ 








Sebundy Corps of Sappers. 











1953. 1854. | 1855. 1856. 





| | 


$ Deaths occurred by | Death occurred by | Death occurred by Enterites, |No Death. 
} 


Variola. Splenitis. | 


Average daily ,|Average eh 209 
strength .... } alt | strength .. 20! |Average daily strength.... 299 
Average daily 5 oi verage daily ) 5.7 Average daily of sick .e.e 5.21 
of sick _ of sick ....) ~ 








The natives are subject to slight fever, dysentery, rheumatism, 
small pox, and other diseases common to genial but humid 
climates. Darjeeling is not the best climate for pulmonary 
complaints; nor is it a desirable residence for persons at all 
affected with rheumatic affections, or indeed for any troubled with 
complaints to which humidity is an ally. The effect of the 
climate on the majority of constitutions is in the highest 
deeree favorable. A very brief residence enables the invalid 
visitor to shake off his weakness and his ennui. He becomes 
buoyant and cheerful; new life is sent through his veins like 
magic. The residents generally are pictures of robust health, 
For some constitutions it is better adapted than the colder 
climate of Britain. In cases however of complete prostra- 
tion we believe that the Darjeeling hills will not supply the 
place of the bracing and invigorating climate of Europe. It would 
at least require as long a residence in the hills as it would in Europe, 
in which ease we suspect the majority of invalids would prefer Eu- 
rope, with its home associations, advantages and excitement. Man 
is so constituted that he needs something more than climate to 
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restore him mentally and physically after a long and weary 
residence in the wasting plains of India. For an agreeable aad 
invigorating change to persons weary of the plains, or to those on 
whom disease has not fastened his chronic hand, we can think of 
no better spot than Darjeeling, while for old Indians who intend 
to make the Kast their home, or for enterprismg people with 
agricultural tendencies, the Darjeeling hills offer a prospect than 
which nothing can be more pleasant or hopeful. 

For children Darjeeling is indeed “ the Bright Spot.” Its cli- 

mate is really the children’s friend. If blooming, rosy faces, 
healthy bodies and buoyant spirits be a boon to the young, 
they have them all in Darjeeling. We doubt w hether any 
English village could produce such a fine show of robust 
and healthy children as the station can display. It is quite 
a treat, alter being familiar with the pale taced little ones of 
the plains, to meet the joy ous, merry-faced urchins in the hills, 
heir faces vie in colour with the blushing roses of their own 
fair gardens. In proof of the adaptation of the hills to the 
constitutions of children, we may mention that the Roman 
Catholic Nunnery has been established upwards of ten years ; 
during that period but little serious sickness has visited the 
pupils, and not one death has occurred within its walls. ‘The 
pupus are all from the plaims, and generally are sent up ina 
weak and sickly state. 

The religious condition of the hill tribes has not been over- 
looked by Christian philanthropy. The Rev. W. Start, a truly 
good man, who has been the means of introducing several excel- 
lent Missionaries into the field of Missions in North India, while 
on a visit some years back, resolved on establishing a Mission at 
Darjeeling. His chief object was the conversion of the Lep- 
chas. 

Mr. Start brought out from Europe a small staff of German arti- 
zan Missionaries, and located them in Darjeeling and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. His idea was that the Missionaries should 
after a time support themselves by engaging in agricultural and 
other secular pursuits. ‘The plan, from causes which we need not 
discuss, did not answer, and the Mission now consists of one Mis- 
slonary, who labours chiefly amongst the Lepchas. 

‘There was in former years a school connected with the Mission 
for Lepcha children. Itis at present discontinued. A Gram- 
mar of the Lepcha dialect has been compiled by Mr. Neible the 
Missionary: portions of the Holy Seriptures have been translated 
into the Lepcha tongue, and a few smaller publications have been 
published and distributed amongst the people. In addition to 
Missionary labours Mr. Start preached for some years, and betore 
w chaplain was appointed to the station, to the Christian popula- 
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tion, in a chapel built at his own cost, and free of all charge to 
the people. This is the only attempt which has been made to 
propagate the knowledge of the Gospel amongst the hill tribes. 

We think as a centre of influence for Christian missions 
Darjeeling is a station of importance, and ought not to be lost 
sight of by the Christian Church. 

The people resident in the Darjeeling territory are the Mechis, 
the Lepchas, the Nepalese and the Bhooteas. There are a few 
other mountaineers scattered here and there in the district, such 
as the Garrows, the Dimals and Lharrahs. Their neighbours are 
the Limboos, Murmis, Haioos and Kerautis. ‘The first named 
tribes however form the staple of the population of the Dar- 
jeeling hills. 

The Mechis inhabit the Terai district. They are seldom if ever 
found at an elevation higher than one thousand feet. Their cast of 
countenance is Mongolian, accompanied by a squalid softness of 
outline, which distinguishes them from some other of the mountain 
tribes of Mongolian origin. ‘They are migratory in their habits. 
Though living in the Ter ‘ai, which is so fatal to strangers, they 
are gener ally healthy. Their chief occupation is clea wing the 
Terai: on the clearances they cultivate cotton and rice, and graze 
buffaloes. Of religion they have but a very slender knowledge. 
The little they have is of the Shivite form of Hinduism. The 
Brahmins have no influence over them, and they have no Gurus: 
priests they have none, nor. have they any temples: they perform 
no Shradh. They bury their dead in some convenient part of the 
jungles. Their funeral obsequies consist in feasting and placing 

food on the graves of the dead. They area dirty and easy living 
race, and rank very low in the scale of human society. T hey 
have no caste, eat fowls, buffaloes, cows, and the carrion of all 
animals, the ‘eleph: unt excepted. "They have too much respect 
for the Jali to serve him up as food.’ Their marriages are 
contracted at an early period of life and at convenience. The 
men purchase their wives, at prices varying from ten to sixteen 
rupees. If the bridegroom cannot pay for the bride in cash, 
he works for her parents until he has earned his prize. Beauty 
is the standard by which the price is regulated. The women, 
besides attending to the household duties, “take their full share 
with the men, in the labours of the field. The Mechi language 
has no written character. It is doubtful whether it is of Thibetan 
or Burmese extraction, or whether it has a common origin with 
that of the Coles and other aboriginal wild tribes of India. The 
probability is that it is a compound of different dialects. 

The Lepehas are the aborigines of the Darjeeling hills. They 
are divided into two races, the “ Rong” and the “ Khamba.” T her 
have a written language but no histor y, legends, eatin 
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books or manuscripts. They appear to have little if any 
tradition as to their origin or how they came into the hills. 
The only tradition which we could eather was that they came 
from a neighbouring district, and that their ancestors came from 
the top of one of the mountains—a faint tradition of the story 
of the flood. They are evidently of Mongolian origin, 

Their expression of countenance is, when young, pleasing. It 
is soft and feminine. They are a cheerful, apparently contented 

people, with few wants and little or no anxiety ; and as dirty in 
their persons and habits as a people can wellbe. They are migra- 
tory and very erratic in their mode of living, seldom continuing 
more than three years on one location. Some of them take 
service in the families of the residents and visitors, but they are 
seldom be depended upon. Love of change is so inherent in 
their nature that they will flit ina night without rhyme or reason 
from one family to another. Their occupation is chiefly as chair 
bearers or house servants, they will not work as coolies. The 
religion of the Lepchas, such as it is, is in form Budhist. They 
appear, however, to give themselves but little trouble on religious 
matters—they are evidently timid and superstitious, fear their 
priests and evil spirits. Their concern religiously is evidently 
to avert evil. “If God be good” they say “ he will not harm us, 
‘ and why should we trouble hit m, our business should be to avert 
evil.” We were informed by one well able to offer an opinion on 
the subject, that they have no word in the language to express 
the idea of the Supreme being: they only refer to some attribute 
of God, and not to God himself. 

The dress of the Lepcha is graceful, it is quite an oriental 
Highland costume—their food is coarse and their cooking not 
over-delicate. The women labour as much if not more than the 
men: they, unlike the majority of oriental women, walk abroad 
as do the women of the western world. Every Lepcha carries 
a formidable knife in his belt. It is used for every purpose, 
from cutting a potatoe to clearing the jungle. Inthe hands 
of a Lepcha it is a powerful weapon. Marriages are con- 
tracted in mature life: the bride is purchased. Previously to 
marriage the women are not — bound to chastity, after 
marriage it is ri sidly enforced. The ‘Lepcehas bury their dead ; 
they have a ereat dread of death ; they are a healthy race, and 
notwithstanding their dirty habits are remarkably free from the 
ills which flesh is heir to. They have little taste for music, and 
unlike most mountain tribes have but few musical instruments. 
Their singing is a sort of low chant, and not at all ungrateful 
in their mountain solitude. They have no towns and but few 
villages. They often m4 rch one or two houses on the brow of a 
hill or some cleared spot, where at night its fire light shines like 


€ 
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a dim star, The Lepcha is fond of a forest life. In excursions 
into the interior he is an excellent companion and a good 
servant. He is then in his element and appears to be quite 
in his glory. They are an intelligent race and display a good 
deal of curiosity about things beyond their ken. We once had 
occasion to spend a few days i in the house of a Lepcha Subah or 
chieftain, and had good opportunities of forming a fair estimate 
of their domestic character. It was modest, cheerful, cour- 
teous, and inquisitive. It was, however, indolent and not 
over-marked by cleanliness. If the Lepchas could be brought 
under the influence of Christianity, we incline to think they would 
be a very interesting and hopeful race, 

They have some imagination, and often use in ordinary con- 
versation striking figures: they say, refe ring to the leaves of the 
trees on which they eat their food, ‘we have p lates of gold in 
the morning and plates of silver in ie evening.’ 

The Bhooteas are unmistakeably of Mongoli: in origin and Bud- 
hist in religion. They are amore athletic race than the Lepchas., 
They area taller, more robust and sterner clan than any in the hills ; 
they are equally if not more dirty than the Lepchas. They are 
not so amiable or cheerful as their neighbours. They have more 
of the Chinese nature in them ; they are cunning and great cheats, 
are fond of strong waters, and we fo under their influence not 
over amiable. They are the coolies of the hills, and can carry 
very heavy burdens. Some of the men will carry four maunds, 
a distance of thirty miles up the hill. The women are also very 
strong, the old women may be seen toiling up the hill with not 
very light burdens. 

The. ‘Nepale seare alightand nimble people: they come as agri- 
cultural and industrial labourers from the Nepal country. They 
have a pleasing expression of countenance and are a laborious race : 
their pay is two annas a day, the day reckoning from seven in the 
morning till five in the evening. They are in religion Hindus, 
They are not strictly speaking residents ; they come for a while 
and then return to their homes, to visit their families, who by 
the laws of Nepal are not allowed to accompany them across 
the border. Such is Darjecling, its territory and its people. 

In a military point of view it is important. It is an 
outpost from which the Nepalese and the less numerous and 
diversified tribes which people the mountains and valleys to 
the north and east may be watched and held in check. To 
do this efliciently, should necessity require it, the station 
must have a stronger military force that it has at present: 
one hundred and eighty native sappers, with two or three 
small guns, and one hundred European invalids could do 
little to protect the territory should occasion arise for de- 
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fence, much less could such a force attempt anyt thine in 
the shape of conquest, should it be deemed necessar y to 
strengthen our position on our North Eastern frontier, Hap- 
pily, however, with the exception of the Nepalese, there is nothing 
to fear from the neighbouring tribes, and but little if any temp- 
tation to make conquest, —except i be the conquest of civili- 
zation—in a country so vast in extent, so scantily populated, and 
with so little to repay the expense of ‘life and property, which 
invasion must entail. 

As a Sanatarium Darjeeling must, so far as Bengal and Behar 
are concerned, ever hold a very high place. It is the only place, 
save the broad blue sea, to w hich the we ary and jaded rr walid 
of the plains can look, in this neighbourhood, for renewed 
health and re-invigorated spirits. Not withstan ding the excep- 
tions we have taken to Darj ‘celine, we believe it is the ereatest 
boon to the people of the plains which a wise and kind Provi- 
dence ha: s plac ed at their disposal; and we only wish that the 
approaches to it were such as to place it within the reach of all 
classes of the community. A few years and the railway and 
a new road now in course of construction through Purneah will 
not only diminish the distance but lessen the expense of a trip 
to Darjecling. When these arrangements have been completed, 
the resident in Calcutta will be able to reach Darjeeling within 
a week by easy and pleasant stages, and at a reasonable cost. 

As a field for emigration and settlement we look upon the 
Darjeeling territory with hope. If one of the finest climates in 
the world, and a country capable of producing the staples which the 
Darjeeling district has already developed, be at all indicative 
of success, we think that it affords hope of much better and 
ereater things. Every man who has settled in these hills, with 
the determination to succeed, has prospered, and there is nothing 
to prevent the course they have pursued being pursued by many 
more. We do not say that immense fortunes could be realized in 
the Darjeeling hills, but of this we are assured that prosperous 
and happy homesteads, and fair remuneration for honest industry, 
might be realized. Thriving and healthy families might be reared 
at comparatively little cost, ‘while in the distance would loom for 
such families a good, he: thful and peaceful homes. 

The effect of “such emigration on the territory would be only 
for good. Its resources would be more fully Selene and its 
traflic largely increased, and instead of untilled va lleys, and 
jungle- covered mountains would spring up on every hand and 
as far as the eye could reach, small prosperous settlements of an 
industrious and happy people ; the best safeguard of the fron- 
tier, and the best gift which civilization and religion could 
confer on the now w andering and ignorant tribes w hich people 
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the countries immediately contiguous. Darjeeling answers a 
ereat and good object as a Sanatarium. ‘This however ought 
to be but the precursor to a far nobler object: such a country, 
we believe, has been cast in our way for a far higher purpose 
than that of securing health or recreation for the sick and the 
weary of the scorching plains of India. 

As a field of Missions, the Darjeeling territory should not be 
lost sight of by those who are interested in the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity in the east, and especially on our North Eastern Frontier. 
Attempts have been made in this direction, and though they 
have not been attended with the success which could have 
been desired, this is no reason why a more matured and determin- 
ed effort should not be made to diffuse the knowledge of the 
Christian faith over this wide and interesting field. Here we 
have a country bordering on Thibet, and within a month’s journey 
of Lassa its capital on the one hand, and on the other stretching 
away to the east to the very borders of Burmah and China, 
with Darjeeling, a most healthy spot, as a centre, from which the 

rays of Christianity and of civilization might ‘be sent forth to 
cheer and guide those who sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
spiritual death. he door is wide ; who will enter in and possess 
the land for Him who is destined to be Lord of all ? 

With reference to this subject, we may be permitted to 


remark, that it does not appear to us that the Moravian, or In- 
dustrial system of missions will succeed here, or in any part of 
India. Europeans cannot gain a livelihood as tradesmen in com- 
petition with natives, to whom six pence is not merely “ a fair 
day’s wages for a fair day’s work,” but a very large return for 
it. It is true that a European will do more in a day than a 
native ; but even if he could do double, and earn eight annas, 


ow, a day, he could not live on that; indeed that 
would be but a small contribution towards the defraying of 
his expenses. But we cannot doubt that openings would be 
found for introducing the Gospel among the natives by preach- 
ing, and by means of schools of a humble character, in which 
elementary education might be given in combini ation with 
Christian truth. 


or a ddfline 








With reference to the statement in page 357 of the last num- 
ber of this Review (December 1856,) we are requested to inform 


our readers that Mr. Seton-Karr is not the author of an article 


in Blackwood’s Magazine on the Indian Civil Service, and that 


his sentiments on this subject are widely different from those 


of the writer in that perio ical. 








